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FOREWORD 


Western historians and politicians have displayed an 
tatraordinary ability and patience in studying China, and 
yet, in apite of all the facts and figures in their possession, they 
‘have not entirely’ achieved a true understanding of the Chinese. 

In saying this we do not wish to discredit, or challenge, the 
authority of Western historical and political science and the 
works of nany brilliant sinologues. On the contrary, we admit 
that mainly in Western literature may one oblain’ exhaustive in- 
formation regarding this country and be sure of ite accuracy. 
But we wish to lay stress upon thie: that a knowledge of 
ppolitico-economic facts and exact elatistics does not conaitule 
true knowledge of the Ohinese people, 

We assert that the very atructure of the Chinese mind, which 
makes the Chinese assimilate facts in a manner quite differently 
‘from ua, requires a knowl ge of reactions rather than actions 
‘and of consequences rather than events, and we venture to eubmit 
that only a method of historical research based on this principle 
will bring the West nearer to a true understanding of the Bast, 
and thus faciliate the solution of one of the most complicated 
international problems. 





My profound thanks are due to Messrs: A. M. Preston and. 
BR. W. Davis whose inspiring directions and invaluable suggest 
‘iona during preparation of manuscripts for the printera helped 
‘me to complete this work. 


ANATOL M. KOTENEV 


November 15th, 1930 
‘Shanghai 


To THOSE 
WHO VALIANTLY FOUGHT AND DIED 
FOR THE 
HAPPINESS AND FREEDOM 
oF THIS, 

GREAT COUNTRY 
THIS MONOGRAPH 1S HUMBLY DEDICATED, 


Cuarrmn I 
‘THE HUNDRED DAYS OF REFORM 


On the 23rd day of the 4th moon of the 22rd year of his 
reign, the Emperor Kuang Hsu's vermilion pencil depicted 
the following memorable word: 

“<The basis of education will continue to rest on the 
canons of the Sages, but at the same time there must 
be cdreful investigetion of every branch of European 
learning appropriate to existing needs, eo that there may 
be an end to empty fallacies and that by zeal efficiency 
may be attained.” * 

‘These few characters, in the unformed and childish hand- 
writing of the eleventh Emperor of the Great Tsing Dynasty, 
prefaced a new page in the history of China. 

In spite of the rumours of reforms and the existence of 
fa reform party in the Capital + and the Provinces,t and a 
flood of memorials§ urging the Emperor not to trust “the 
mercenary, selish and timid advieo of his ministers,” but 
“to use his owa judgment and summon his courage in desling 
‘with the crisis,” ¥ tho frank capitulation of the Emperor before 
the rush of western ideas had the effect of a thunderbolt, 

The Court, tho ministers, the hereditary nobility, literati 
and gentry, both Manchu and Chinese, were dumbfounded. 

‘The dream of a few young enthusiasts became « reslity, 
and a very hard reality too. 








‘Imperial Deeree, June 1th, 1898, 

ERE" Hania Hetores Cla” with membore drawn from the elite of 
the empire and an influential cxjan ™ Chincse Progress," which at tho end 
fof 1608 hed a cirulation of over 10,000 and was transformed into a daily 
Rapes HB. alone, "The Tatrmatonal Reatios of the Cinew Bape,” 








‘GaMemorial of Meiropaitan Oficial, 1896. 
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* Parrotlike plagiariams of shallow theories are to be 
avoided and catch-words eschewed,” sounded the Imperial 
command, and princes of the blood, ministers and the most 
respectable members of the Hanlin’ Academy were enjoinea 
to go abroad and to seck education from those whom thé 
subjects of the Son of Heaven were taught to keep in derision 
and hatred. * 

Religion, History, highly-revered and ancient customs 
‘were ohallenged with a stroke of a pencil in the hand of a 
single pan accidentally occupying the illustrious Dragon 
Throne. + 

‘They had to yield precedence to the new ideas af the 
West, for they could not live togother : they were irreconcilable 
in their very noture. This idea was revolting to every Chitese 
‘and Manchu, irrespective of rank, occupation or means. 

“Wo have heard of Chinese ideas being employed to 
convert barbarians, but have never heard of China-being 
coverted by barbarians,” said one of China’s greatest sages, 
‘Mensius, replying to the queries of his disciples regarding the 
nature of foreign ideas. 

Indeed, it was something which had no precedent. Th 
was. revolt proclaimed by the Emperor himself—the Guardian 
of China’s national virtue—against the virtue of loyalty to 
‘tho great covenants of his ancestors. It was a gross challenge 
to the commands of the Sacred Edict, of the Great Emperor 
‘Kang Hsi: ““Discountenance and banish strange principles, in 
order to exalt the correct doctrine,” and neither the approval 
of the proposed reforms by the old Empress Dowager Tsu Hsig 
not the extensivo interpretation of the broad views expressed 
by the illustrious Emperor Kien Lung could dispel the 
‘odium which, from the very beginning, surrounded the plans 
of Kuang Hsu to reform China after the Western model. 

Tho reform decrees wore issued with bewildering rapidity. 
‘They embraced practically all branches of the Government 














‘Tung Chit’ ie was elevated to the high dignity of the Heir Apparent and 
ade Bmperor in 1876 by the Empress Dowager Twu Tis, in defiance of the 


Tle of pln geniure, 
{rhe SevSnun Rsaim of the Saored Bales of Kang Ts 
by Lape he Ching een 8. 1. 


1 SP. Bland and E Bachowe, "Cin under the Empres Dowager,” 
ps6. 


Reaciptof Kien Lang in the apring of Kap Shou (27th yenr of Kien 
Lungs 1764! “Prasated bY 6.8 Pheton.* Gham Ravirn’" O47, 9.1. 





1070, tracted 
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from educational and military matters to tho right of the 
‘csmmoners to memorialize the sovereign and the modifica- 
tion of the famous system of classical examinations. * 

‘The wrathful alarm amongst. the conservative elements 
of the powerful mandarinate at this last reform, reflecting 
fone of the principles of modern democracy, oan be vividly 
imagined. It is'as immeterial to the purpose of this book 
as criticism of the modification proposed in the Chinese ad- 
ministrative and educational systems. 

Each, of the projected reforma was sound—sineo each 
struck ata manifest evil—and each was capable of being 
carried into effect. Yet the whole structure of reform by & 
vermilion pencil was as a pyramid standing on its apex: 
forédoomed to fall ! 

The collapse of tho reforms can hardly be attributed to 
the personality or personal faults of the Emperor himself—a 
physical and mental wealding—nor to the inexperiencs of 
‘the reform party, led by Kang Yu-wei, a political dreemer 
without precedent. Tt cannot be attributed to the cruelty 
and perfidy of the Empress Dowager, whose personal charm 
fend unlimited ambition commanded a powerful clique, of 
‘statesmen and the army. 

‘The unbiassed reader is asked to abandon for a moment 
the stereotyped treatment of methods of gorernment. Lob 
the actions of these autocrats be judged not merely as the 
outcome of cruelty and high-handedness, but also as the 
expression of real patriotism and a deep knowledge of their 
country and subjects. 

‘The clash between the two parties—that of the reformers 
and that of the conservatives—wes a logical result of the 
‘organic antipathy of the Chinese to everything foreign and the 
policy of the Foreign Powora in China. ‘Tho ruin of the roforms 
was not due to the ambitious plans of the Empress Dowager, 
who at that time had retired from political life and lived in 
the seclusion of the Summer Palace, nor to the treachery of 
‘Yuan Shih-kai, as tho unfortunato Emperor himself believed. + 

"The plot to depose the Empress Dowager and even to 
Kkill her and ono of her closest friends and most loyal states- 
men, Jung-lu, decided upon in principle by Kuang Hsu 
tundor the instigation of Kang Vu-wei, hastened the catastrophe, 
but the real causo was that, at that critical moment, the 








‘ Kmperiel Raleta, September 12th and 18th, 1698, 
Bland and Backhouse, op. cit p. 210. 
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Imperial Reformer could not find a single brosd-minded and 
‘energetic statesman to support him. 

‘The notion of the Empress Dowager in deposing the 
Emperor under the circumstances was tho only possible 
‘course, even if her own personal safety and ambition were 
jeopardized. Tho proposed reforms were not only fraught 
with grave danger to the Dynasty, but also‘undermined the 

foundation of tho whole Empire, 

‘The tragedy of the last ‘Tsings waa in thet they had for 
over a century been compelled to exert themselves in rousing 
antiforeign fesling amongst the millions of their subjects. 
‘They forgot that they themselves were of the same hated 
and much despised “1 ande “fang kwai ?—barbarians 
‘and foreign dovils—who had usurped the throne of China 
from tho lawful Chinese emperors, and that, in professing 
‘apd preaching blind hatred to foreigners, they were preaching 
against themselves ; calling people ta liberate from 
foreign oppression, they called them to get rid of the Manchus 
and their control. 

‘They deepened tho gulf between themselves and their 
subjects, setting at naught all effurts of the founders of the 
Dyhasty * to abolish any distinetion between the conquerors 
‘and the conquered by establishing a dual system in the Manchu- 
Chinese government of the country under the uniform prinei- 
ples of the Chineso sages. + 

But there was no other effective weapon in the hands of 
‘tho Tsings to stop the march of the foreigners into China 
except to preach blind hatred against them amongst the masses 
‘until this all-engulfing hatred became a synonym for patriotism 
‘and, perhaps, vice versa, 

‘In these’ circumstances it was only logical that China 
should be dumbfounded at tho reform edicis. ‘Tho Sicred 
Emperor had betrayed them, had associated himself with 
‘thos whom they had for centuries been taught to hate. 
‘The Emperor.was a foreigner. The seeds of anti-foreign 
propaganda fell on a fertile ground. 

*Bhun Chih, ap. 101-1002; Kang Ha, ap, 10021729; Kien 
ang, a.d- 17371706, 

* donacitatiosal Law of the Chinoss Empire under the Manchas by 
‘Kien Lang, 1708." Chinee Review," op. ety ps 18 

YTTKS tht oval of hin (ie Bmopers Testy acti fous 
‘and Aguile nose gave bim, i the Physicin’a eyes (to ase his own words), 
the appearance ofa foreigner," stated in his report Chen Liew-fong, the 
‘cletented Chinese pligsiciam mho, amongn other doctor, wes summoned 
fo aitend the Emperor in 1816—~""The Times,"* March Slaty 1808, cited 
by Bland and Baekhouse, op. ct, p. 216, 
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Contempt and derision of foreigners is deeply rooted 
in the national conscience of China. Tt is a product of the 
sthole system of Chinese civilization, based on the principle 
of the superiority of Chinese thought and racs* which finds 
its fullest expression in tho following words of the famous 
Confucian commentator, Su Tung-po: “The barbarians 
(fan (38), foreigners) are like beasts and not to bo ruled on 
‘the same principles as Chinese. Were one to attempt control- 
ling them by the maxims of reason it would tend to nothing 
but. the .greatest confusion. Tho ancient sovereigns well 
understood this, and accordingly ruled barbarians by mis- 

le, * Therefore to rule barbarians by misrule is the true and 
best way of uling them.” {" 

The expression “Kwai (ff), moaning “devils” and 
denoting tho foreigners, is at least 8,000 yoars old. In one of 
hhis odes: the Shiking ‘prince, Wen, lainents the miserable 
corruption of the defunct Shang Dynasty, and adds: “The 
indignation excited et home gracually ‘extended oven to 
foreign (kewai) countries.” $ 

Confucius and Menoiug used anothor word, “1” (KE), 
Wenoting foreigners, which we have already mentioned, and. 
which had been used by the Tsings in all their official docu- 
ments. § ‘The practice went so far that the British Gorern- 
ment had to insist on the insertion of a special clause in the 
‘Treaty of Tienisin, 1858, forbidding the uso of this charaoter. 

‘Whether tis clause was strictly adhered to by the Chinese 
officialdom in their official correspondence, which did not 
reach the vigilant eyes of the forsign diplomats in China, 

















+ Barbari hau secon we pocore, non codom mode regent sunt ut 
regontur Sinac. 'S quis velit os tanga sepieatiae Tegibua instevero, hil 
‘tind quam suraman pertuebationem indueeret, Antigul egoe tad optime 
‘allebent, e ideo tarbunns non rogendo rgebant. Sie autem oe non reyendo 
oper, pracelara cor optime regendi ara eat."—~Father Premare's translation 
‘of Cenlucian commentator, Se Tung.po, quoted by J.B. Davia, The 
Shins London, 166, p'3- 





stu nama olvure end Hectong (2 rhe 13h ashtury Bo} ts eald ave 
Sac the cutie. ee ie very dant frm China te wl 
twas beyond it. Tv ia strange tht tho costar foreigners demons, 
Mill servotees prevalsat Ia Chine should have the enc of the SA rd 
‘of tha high antiquity.” 

"his expretaoy oceur oven in the iter addresed by. tho Chinese 


Emperor to Gucen Viewria in 1830, while otber Chiness oficial like a Magia. 
‘trate of Namal (wangtang) wed to "iesteust "in the 
‘muncer HBA Plenipotentiary, calling him ™ barbarian eye. 





at respocttul 
-Awaso3. 
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or not, it is hardly possible to say, but the colloquial use of 
“fang kwai”* and “I” by millions of Chineso has survived 
to the present doy. 

On the other hand, the heroic deeds of Shih Ko-fa and 
Coxinga, the last defenders of the defunct Ming Dynasty, 
whom the Tsings robbed of the throne, formed a part of the 
Chinese national Soga.t 

‘The rembmbrance of the last stand against the bold 
invaders was particularly strong in the South of China, where 
the descendants of tho loyal defenders of the Mings formed the 
famous “Triads,” a. secret society which, from time to time 
under most fantastical circumstances, mado its appesranco 
con the Chinese political stage aifd called upon the people to 
rise against the foreign usurpers. 

The Tsing Dynasty was neither worse than any of the 
‘twenty-four historic ruling houses of China, nor was.the reign 
of its emperors less glorious or less virtuous. It produced 
great personalities which could rival in their statesmanship the 
heroes of Chins, Yao and Shun,t and which accepted without 
reservation the Chinese civilization and fabrie of government. 

«The system of public examinations adopted by them 
ensured to their loyal subjects access to the highest honours 
of the State, which, in principlo and to a certain extent in 
fact, was under the sings a State of literati and philosophers. 
Only 9 fow of the ministers and high officials of China could 
Doast of hereditary nobility ; most of them sprang from families 
which did not ocoupy any conspicuous place in the Empire. 

‘Tho tragedy of the Tsings was that, being themselves 
of foreign origin, they had to propagate anti-foreign doctrines, 











ang lewaltaa ” OF A 


in the Now of Chine. 
{Skit Kota, a native of 


fwangtung, was 9 president 








ibmisdon to the Manchus. Coxinga joined his arms with 
Shih Kovfa in defenoe of the Mings. He mado Formoms his base and cruelly 
exterminated the Dutch, who occupied thi island, and but the fore of 


{Shun Chih, ab. 1064-1602; Kang Hsi, av, 1032-1729, and Kien 
‘Long, 4.5. 1736-1708. 
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but their misfortune was that they happened to live and rule 
in times when the political and economic situation in the West 
forced the European Powers to seek new markots in the Far 
‘Enst and to insist on the cessation of China’s isolation. 

‘This does not minimize the responsibility which rests 
with the foreigners for failing to reconcile the Chinese to their 
‘presence in China. On the contrary, it suggests that tho 
Chineso are right in asserting that the’ spread pf anti-foreign 
feeling in China was due as much to the conduct of the foreigners 
themselves as to any other reason, 

Sineé tho reign of the Yuan Dynasty, 4.p, 1206-1333, 
foreigners have been allowed to reside in Chine, and under 
the government of Kublai, (4.0. 1280-1295) their number 
at’ Poking was very considerable.* ‘They were permitted 
to stay and were accepted into the Imperial service in those 
early days only on condition that they should abide by Chineso 
law and customs, and leave the country only by special permis- 
‘sion of the government. + 

It is now an established fact that the Chines have from 
the very beginning realized that the foreigners were attrected 
to Chinia not by the char.n of the Chineso civilization or 
any desire to pursue moro “ mercantile interests,” bu’ by 
‘the greed and lust of easy enrichment and the hope of conquer- 
ing the country. 

They were attracted by the immenso opportunities which 
China offered to them, and they sincerely believed that they 
found in Chins a new Southern America, where they could 
continue unpunished tho practices ofthe first Spanish 
‘conquistadores, § 

‘There is no intention to delve deeply into the history 
of Sino-forcign relations before the Hundred Days’ Reforms. 


+H. Yule, “Tho Book cf Mareo Polo, Venetian,” edited ty H. 


II, handed over 
Sacaraey in 1708 


a 
Fie fist Westerners to cme 19 Chins for the, purpoae of extabehing 




















Sclbay douriitel iy Ningpoy bus i 645, owing to the ictous and emia 
Sir th etn the clay en droped by ode ofthe Enerar 
‘Shik Tong. “Over 12 tian, inl foguce, were killed. 
‘Simar conduct ied £0 the stme result in 1649, ia Chizchow, end aly in 
ToT the Portuguese ruceecded in getting perminion to land Wet cargoes in 
Maceo. 
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‘That has been sufficiently elucidated by Western and Chinese 
historians. But for the purpose of analysis and in order to 
‘show the genesis of the anti-foreignism in China, which pro- 
vonted the Emperor Kuang Hsu from succeeding in his noble 
efforts of reforming and saving China, note must be taken of 
certein facts, the chicf being that, after more than two hundred 
years of intercourse with the West, the Chinesp found no 
gain for themselves in this intercourse. * 

‘A glance through the regulations enforeed against the 
foreigners in the Canton “Factories” discloses the true 
characte? of tho foreign trading community in China as it 
‘appeared in tho Chinese eyes. 

Ships of war wero prohibited to enter the river ; women 
‘were not admitted under any excuse into the Factories ; Hong 
merchants were prohibited to contract debts to foreigners ; 
forcign traders could not engage Chinese servants ; foreigners 
‘oduld not use sedan chairs; foreigners could not row for plessure 
on the river. ‘They wero allowed three days in the month 
to visit Fati (a small flover-garden across the river) in small 
parties, under tho escort of an interpreter responsible, literally 
‘and personally, for all their misleeds. Foreigners had no 
right to present petitions directly to the authorities : these 
petitions had to be presented through a Chinese Hong mer- 
chant f; in the Hong merchants’ factories, where the foreigners 
lived, they had to be under the restraint and control of Chinese 
Hong merchants. The purchase and sale of goods hed to 
pass exclusively through their hands, and all further intercourse 
with the natives was strictly prohibited. Foreigners could 
not remain at Canton out of season, but, their goods sold and 
ships loaded, had to return home or go to Macao. 

‘Theso regulations were never relaxed and remained in 
force up to the first Anglo-Chinese war in 1841, After an 
intercourse of over two hundred years, as we have said, the 
Chinese Government saw no reason to mitigate the prison- 
like régime undpr which the foreigners were compelled to live 
in Canton, In the eyes of the Chinese they got what they 
deserved. "If they protested against the treatment, represent- 
ing it o8 misrule, the latter mattéred very little to the Chinese, 
—to rulo barbarians by misrule was the true and best method. 
of ruling thom.” 

‘dict of Kien Lang, 1767, 
{A Corporati of Chace merchasta who enjored the monopoly 


af ging with th torign Gran botaed by the Braty of Nanking In 
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Other considerations supported tho obstinate enforce- 
‘ment of the monopoly of foreign trade under the control of 
‘a Hoppo or Administrator of the Canton Customs. The 
Hoppo was an accumulstor and transmitter, and 6 share 
in his personal profits and customs revenue—legal and 
illegal—found its way into the Imperial Palace, where it was 
istributed amongst the members of the Court, from the 
hhighost down to concubines and eunuchs. 

‘There were also very important motives which actuated 
such clever rulers as Kang Hsi and Kien Lung, and such patriots 
a5 Tou Kwang,* in ignoring tho existing practices behind 
the throne and in turning a deaf ear to the persistent protests, 
demands and threats of the numerous foreign embassies which 
cdme to Peking in an attempt to settle the problem of 
Sinoforeign relations. ‘They remained adamant even in the 
aco of the consent on the part of some of the foreign envoys 
to porférm the notorious “‘kotow,” or three kneolings dnd 
nine prostrations. ‘The performance of these prostrations 
was not only 6 customary form of courtesy to the Sovereign 
of China, but also a sign of complete submission required 
by the Chinese court otiquotto from all foreign envoys since 
the Yuan Dynasty, when China boasted amongst her dtibu- 
taries the proudest rulers of Asis and Eastern Europe. t 
Byidently the impression made on the minds of tho Chinose 
‘emperors by the sound of cannonades announcing tho arrival 
of the foreign traders could not so easily bo dispelled. § 

JPG. Staunton, © Lord acertney's Lesbay "p13 

‘Dutch envoys Beter de Goyer iv 1605, Poise va Hoom ia. 1664, 
and jaaai Tsing! and A. E- van Boon in 1706. In 1183 Lord Macartney, 
Sesh Ar ‘erformed'a Kind of miligeted “stow” by bending 
hs hace before the Bunperor 

‘Rumian envoye Everard Iarand Ides n 1603 and Ler Temailoft i 1720. 
oly nt St Jolt Ina algiled the opening of hortities between them 
find the Chines, which ended in the entire anihlaton of thn Bo 





















eee repalaed esdore,fromihere they proceeded fo commie 
‘ota of piracy 
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Noither this nor tho subsoquent claim of the foreigners 
to bo oxompted from tho general Chinese jurisdiction was 
in tho opinion of the Chineso Government, a matter of 
paramount importance, which prevented any solution of 
Sinoforcign intercourse satisfactory to both Chinese and 





forcignors. 
‘Aggression and unwarranted pretences cauld be resisted. 
by force of arms, but there was no remedy against a drug 





which adel a ‘and infallibly poisoned the soul and the body 
of tho nation and which the foreignerscarried along with them.* 

‘Tho bpium-smoking habit was assuming dangerous pro- 
portions. From the modest amount of 200 chests in }727, 
‘the year of the issue of the first anti-opium edict by the 
Emperor Kion Lung, it reached in the subsequent sixty years 
tho amount of 4,054 chests, and 40,200 in 1839. The value 
af tio dug imported inte Chino in tho poriod between 1300- 
1839 amounted to the enormous sum of $285,307,200, which 
was paid by China in hard cash, while the value of the whole 
‘of China’s export for the same period was scarcely one-half 
ois amount. 

In 1796 the successor of Kien Lung, the Emperor Kia King, 
had to decree capital punishment for those violating the 
Imperial commands and smuggling opium, bat neither this 
tales nor the edict of 1800 prohibiting the cultivation of the 
poppy in Chins, and the exportation of silver from China, had 
‘any other effect except the immediate revision of the methods 
of smuggling the drug into China and silver out of China, ‘The 
Gngeauiy of the Baotern ‘mind, coupled. with the inherited 
skill of the native merchants and unscrupulousness of the 
native officials, over-rode any obstacle. 

‘A project was advanced to legalize the trede and to save 
what es oil Iefs to be enved’ the national Binuneee,$ 
a es ee ge ore see oe 
SE Secret a a ee ae a 























Dutch from Java, It was used as a remedy aguinst melara fever. From 
Formosa the Hebi prea to Cina through Aros, and ater the occupation 


‘of Formosa by’ the Chinese in 1083 it came into general we in the south of 


Shine As (ar as the wee of poppy for purely eaicinal Paspows ia concerned, 
ger town is China weary the'dage d the Tang Dynasty (fom AD. 


iL. B. Mone, “‘The Intemational Relations of the Chinese Empire," 
860, p. 178. 
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but considerations of morality prevailed.* An Imperial 
High Commissioner, Lin Tse-su, an “intimate acquaintance 
with all the aris and shifts of the outer barbarians,” + was 
commissioned to stop the illicit trade carried on ‘by “the 
red-haired English who introduced it into China, imitating in 
that the other red-hairs, the Dutch, who by ‘means of it 
conquered. Java.” + 

‘On March 28th, 1839, the foreign merchants at Canton 
‘were compelled under the threat of arms§ to deliver to the 
Chinese authorities 19,760 chests of opium to the value of 
£63,266. This resulted in the development between 
‘the ‘Chinese southern forces and the British of hostilities 
‘which gradually extended to the North of China. 

‘The resistance of Oficial China was crushed. By the 
‘Tresty of Nanking, and subsequent treaties with other Powers, 
five Chinese ports—Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Shanghal and 
‘Ningpo—were thrown open to foreign trade, and the Canton 
regulations and Hong merchants were abolished. But it is 
uttedy incorrect to say that China was conquered, or the 
Chinese nation brought to her knees before the victors, 

China’s resources for defenco were far from having been 
exhausted against a handful of foreigners who occupied 's few 
points along the coast. || The spirit of the population was not 
crushed, for the nation at large claimed the right, “as from 
God and nature, to over-ride the artificial restrictions of unjust 
treaties.” 

‘The opium problem also remained unsettled. Neither of 
tho High Contracting Partics—China end Great’ Britain— 
dared to touch upon this delicate point.t} ‘The trade 
remained illegal and contraband, and the British subjects 
engaged in it received no support or protection from British 
officials. $$ Moreover, it waa formally prohibited, §§ yet 

© Memorial of ChaTus, 1536, 

{Deere of tie Emnperot Tra Kwang, 198, 

{Memorial of CharTwun, op. et. 

{Comminionee Lin's order, March 16th, 1899, Core. relating to China, 
1840, 250. 
“Captain Eliot's (H-BALs Trade Superintendent in China) decamtion, 
1690) Ganida, Amey, Tingbai, Ninepo, Chaps, Shanghai end Chelan, 
"Grant Roberson on Wilam Wit, Lond Chatham, ™ Quarterly 
Reviews Oetaber 1008.3 

‘ff Return of House of Lon, May Sth, 1857, p. 1; Chinese Repository, 
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the treaty was silent on that point, Only the treaty with 
‘the Americans exprossly stated thet citizens of tho United 
States engaged in opium or any other contraband trade should 
receive no protection from the American Government, nor 
should the flag of the United States be abusively employed 
by other nations as a corer for the violation of the laws of 
China, * 

‘Tho atmosphere of hestility against the invaders remained, 
and cries of “Kill the foreign devils!” “Boat the foreign 
devils rang and ro-echood throughout the country. 

It was admittedly difficult for the Chineso Imperial 
Government to withstand the temptation of taking advantage 
of this popular indignation and not to lean upon the anti 
foreign movement as the best means to counteract foreign 
aggression. t 

‘A new war broke out in the South, and again, spread 
‘loig the Chins coast to the North. 

‘On December 20th, 1857, the allied Anglo-French troops 
‘occupied Canton, and on October 13th, 1860, after protrected 
negotiations and indecisive actions, ‘they ‘entered Peking, 
frlunphantly forcing the Imperial Government to fee to 

je 








‘The plundering and looting of the priceless Imperial 
Palace at Yuenmingyuen at the hands of the allied troops 
followed the fall of the Capital. 

Western historians do not like to direct the attention 
of students of Sino-foreign relations to this act of barbarity 
committed against the Chinese by foreign soldiers. They 
touch this subject very slightly, but lay stress on the perfidy 
and atrocities of the Chinese against foreign prisoners of war, 
which caused the incident,§ and on the importance of 
concessions wrang from China as the result of this war. 

But if, this time, the foreigners succeeded in wringing 
from China the cancellation of rules “regarding certain com- 





“Treaty of Wendhin, 1AsA. Me. Cushing to Me. Nobon, US. Boor 
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modities herotofore contraband” and the relaxation of ““re- 
strictions affecting trade in opium” and the opening of a 
couple of additional ports for foreign trado ; * if,in consequence 
of now victories, the Foreign Powers were in course of time 
able to wring from China atill more concessions, build up the 
provd edifice of so-called extraterritoriality and control Chinese 
finances by means of tho Chinese maritime customs, the 
Western diplomats and self-governing communities in Chin: 
failed utterly to win Chinese goodwill. 

‘Tho Foreign Ministers were received with the greatest 
honours ‘by the Emperor and the Empress Dowager in the 
Grand Hall of the Imperial Palace in the Forbidden City, t 
but tho eame foreign dignitaries and their nationals remained 
in'tho eyes of the Chinese masses greedy and cruel barbarians.t 

Foreign missionaries were permitted by treaties to preach 
Christianity, and enjoyed in theory the exclusive protection 
of tke authorities, but neither they nor their missions’ or 
charitable work inspired any reverence or gratitude on the 
part of the Chinese—either officals or commoners. § 

‘The Christian doctrine inspired only aversion, and the 
activity of the ministers of the Christian Church—terror. 
‘The highly-incensed populace saw in the Christian ritual an 
abominable blood-thirstiness and denial of filial piety, and 
accused the missionaries of kidnapping Chinese children for 
the purpose of tearing out their eyes for medicinal and magical 
‘uso. J 

Moreover, Christianity, in Chinese opinion, was the 
cause of the formidable ‘Taiping Rebellion, which lasted 
for over fifteen years and cost China over twenty million 
human lives. It poisoned the minds of the people, made them 
declare themselves equal to God,|| and caused them to 
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tise against everything and everybody, thus exposing China 
to the lasting disgrace of seeking foreign help to quell thd 
Dlasphemous revolt. 

To the true followers of Confucianism it was a political 
docirine, highly adverse to their own national religion. ‘The 
foreigners’ obstinacy in the matter of Christian propaginds 
seemed only to confirm the truth of this idea. 

In spite of the pompous Imperial edict and the Treaty 
of ‘Tiontsin expressly providing for the liberty of the Christian 
Church in China, * the oficial reports of Western diplomatists 
‘wero full of information concerning Chinese outrages on 
Christian workers. + ‘Th more pressure thet was brought 
to bear upon the Chinese Government by the Foreign Powers, 
‘and the heavier compensations it had to pay for the murder 
of opostles of tho Christian faith, the more frequent became 
the massacres of missionaries and plunder of Missions, 

* ‘The whole matter appeared in the eyes of tho Chinese 
as if the foreigners were intentionally sonding scores of their 
missionaries to suffer death in China and so furnish a good 
‘exouse for the extraction of now privileges and new territorial 
‘concessions. 

In fact, some months prior to the first decree of Kwang 
Hou tho whole country was roused by the surrender of Kiao- 
chow Bay to Gormany a3 compensation for the murder of 
two German Roman Catholic missionaries in Shantung. $ 
‘Tho action of the German Government gave an opportunity 
to Russians to seize Port Arthur, and to the British Govern- 
‘ment to claim and obtain Weihaiwei § 

In Kwangsi, Shantung, Hainan, Shasi, Sungpu, Yang- 
chow, Kweichow, Kuchowien and Ichowfu ‘anti-foreign out- 
breaks followed with increasing vigour, whilo in Hupeh a 
soeret socioty, led by the notorious bandit Chow Han, incited 
‘the people to a wholesale slaughter of all missionaries and 
native converts. 

‘This poptlyr movement was rampant, embittered by 
the realization of China’s own weskness, and the ignominy 
suffered at the hands of tho despised Japaneso in the un- 


“Imperial Raict, December 28th, 1634, 
HB. Morse, The International Relations of the Chinese Empire,” 
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fortunate war of 1895, It proceeded with the knowledge and 
‘traditional encouragement of the authorities, when suddenly 
ho Throne, under the influence of a small group unknown to 
the country, announced its resolution to introduce into China 
the much-hated “barbarian” principles, 

Indeed, the situation was trgical. Ono move more 
and it seemed tliat the whole country must plunge into a state 
of anarchy. 

“Is ib posible that I, the Emperor, am to be regarded 
as a mere follower after new and strange ideas becayse of my 
thirst for reform? My love for the people, my children, springs 
from the feeling that God has confkled them to me and that 
to my care they have been given in trust by my illustrious 
Ancestors, When I reflect how deep is the ignorance of the 
‘masses of the dwellers in the innermost parts of the Empire 
on the subject of my proposed reforms, my hoert is filled with 
care ‘and griel....” So lamented Kuang Heu, addressing 
his people, but no response came to the pathetic call of 
this unfortunate monarch entangled in contradictions of 
Chinese reality. 

‘On tho Istof the 8th moon Kuang Hsu received in audience 
‘Yuan Shih-kai, then Judicial Commissioner of Chihli.’ He 
implored him to assist him in the proposed reforms and, 
having been assured of hie loyalty, instructed him to take 
charge of army reform. 

Upon having been informed about this audience, the 
Empress Dowager immediately summoned Yuan Shih-kai 
‘to hor presence and commanded him to wait for further orders. 
On tho other hand, sho sent for the Emperor and informed 
him that Kang Yu-wei, the moving spirit of the reform party, 
was immediately to be put under arrest as 6 traitor. 

‘Tho dio was east. Tho Emperor saw clearly that any 
further delay on his part would mean a catastrophe to him and 
his followers. Ho immediately ordered Keng Yu-wel to 
proceed to Shanghai to take charge of the Government Gazotte 
Bureau, to which post he had been recently appointed. 
Others ‘were informed of the danger and advised to make 
good their escape. 

‘On the moming of the Sth, the Emperor again 
summoned Yuan Shih-kai and ordered him to go to Tieatsin 
and secretly put to death the Viceroy of Chibli, Junglu, the 
trusted servant and friend of the Empress Dowager and ono 
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of the most influential Manchus at the Court. Kuang Hsu 
also commanded Yuan Shih-kai to bring Chinese troops 
stationed in Tientsin to Poking and assume the guarding of 
‘the Imperial Paluces. 

‘The next step to be taken was the imprisonment of the 
Empress Dowager and, if necessary, her execution. 

‘Yuan promised to obey his august muster, faithfully, 
but on reaching Tientsin he went directly to Jungiu and 
told him about the Imperial commission. 

‘At p.m. on the same day, Jung-lu, travelling by special 
train, reached Peking and proceeded forthwith to the Palace 
of the Empress*Dowager. 

In less than two hours the Grand Council of the Empire 
‘was summoned. Terrified officials besought the Empress on 
their kneos to leave her retirement, essumo the supreme power, 
‘and save tho dynasty and the country from impending peril. 
‘Tho conference terminated at midnight. 

‘On the 6th, early in the moming, the Emperor was ssized, 
by the guards belonging to the troops of Jung-iu and eunachs, 
‘conveyed to a pavilion on a small fsland in tho middle of the 
lake within the precincts of the Liko Palace, to the west of 
the Forbidden City. 

Profound silence reigned in the palaces. Only the beauti- 
ful Pearl Concubine, faithful to her august husband, raised 
her voico in defence of the lawful Chineso Sovereign whose 
‘Heavenly mandate the Empress Tsu Hsi was about to set 
‘aside, ‘The Empress Dowager ordered her to be confined in 
another part of the Palace, where she remained until, in 190% 
there came an opportunity for the Empress to get rid of this 
presumptuous woman who dared to oppose the will of the 
nation, She was thrown down a deop well, by the Empress’ 
orders, as the Court propared for fight after tho entrance of 
‘the allied troops into Peking. 

‘A decree issued in the name of Kuang Hsu announced 
the assumption of the supreme power of the Empire by the 
Empreso Dowager. 

"A fow hours later the crowned reformer at the head of 
Manohu Princes and Ministers was prostrating himself before 
tho Regent in tho Hall of Diligent Government, performing 
‘tho ancient esromony of the three kneelings and nine 


prostrations. 
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THE REACTION 10 THE REFORMS OF THE 
EMPEROR KUANG HSU: THE BOXERS 


Tue Chinese have nevor been able to understand the 
motives underlying the paliey of the Western Powers in Chit 
‘Their mind, brought up in classical primitives, is unable to grasp 
‘the complicated nature of the political and economio situation 
in Eatope, America, and even Japan, their closest neighbour. 
‘They have accepted things at their’ face value and formed 
their conception about tho West according to their own stand- 
‘ard. Tho refinement of their culture did not help them to 

0 in the repeated attempts of the Westerners to introjuce 
into China molern civilization anything but aggression en- 
croathing upon China’s sovereign right and the rights of her 
sole masters—the Chinese. 

Neither have the foreigners ever been ablo to realize 
that even a superficial introduction of Westar civilization 
into China—in the form of railways, mines, steamships, ete.— 
hhas affected deeply the politioal and social structure of her 
innumerable population. ‘The nalvotte of their idea about 
China and things Chinese, in fact, is astonishing. 

Serious thinkers from the West, who lived and worked 
in China and learned to love and to hold in esteem this country 
of surpriso ard unlimited possibility, thought in eamest 
that the scholars and officials of China needed cnly to be given 
an opportunity to study the Westem system and they would 
promptly adoyt it, bringing China into harmony with the 
modern world.* 

With an unaffected simplicity they brought pressure 
to bear upon the Chineso Government, urging it to develop 
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China's immense opportunities: to build railways, ships, open 
mines, erect telegraphs and telephones, They could nob 
understand thst tho obstinate resistanco of the Chinese to 
‘these mose useful institutions was not the result solely of a 
retrograde and corrupt Manchu offcialdom. 

Captivated themselves by the technical and economic 
progress of the West, they wished to see the'sama progress in 
Chin—at ay cost. They forgot that the materi 
mothods of the West appealed very little to the inind of the 
Oriental and that to the Chinese Western progressive ideas 
‘and institutions appeared to be a menace to the independent 
existonco of tleir nation. 

‘Tho Chinese have never donied the usefulness and the 
necessity of reforms, but they wish them to como forth in 
‘their own time as a result of Chine’s national growth : they 
‘wish to havo them imposed upon them neither by syave per- 
suasion nor force ; thoy hate the idea that it is not*China 
inventing and introducing them by herself, but the strangers 
whom they have accustomed to hold in derision ; they hate 
the very principle on which these most useful publio uttities 
werg based, for they are the product of “ barbarian ” genius. 
tho product of progressive Christinity—which is inimical 
to tho canons of their sages. 

“You are all too anxious to awake us and start us on 
fa new road, and you will do it; but you will all regret it, 
for, once awakened and started, we shall go faster and 
farther then you think: much farther than you want,"”—used to 
say Weng-siang, one of the most, prominent political person~ 
agesin China under the Empress Tsu Hsi in the earlier sixties." 

‘The Capital and tho greater part of China approved 
tho deposition of the Emperor. The act of the Empress 
Dowager was entirely justificd in the opinion of tho Chincso 
public, and stress was laid on the Emperor's most untilial 
conduct against his aged and august aunt by plotting agninst 
herlife. ‘The interest andsympathy displayed by the foreigners 
towards the unfortunate Emperor and the Reform Party aroused 
indignation even in the hearts of the most progressive patriots. { 

‘The foreigners in China were deeply disappointed by the 
failure of the proposed reforms, which they heartily acclaimed, 
and in the success of which they not less heartily belioved. 

Sir Hart, « These from the Land of Siam,” p. 2, 

{Bland and Backhouse, op. city p. 219. 


{Sir G. MacDonald to Lori Salisbury. Blue Book, China No. 1, 1899, 
lettet No. 288, 
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‘They hastoned to display their opposition against tho new 
pélicy of tho Chinese Government by offering help to tho 
fugitive reformers. 

‘Tho Imperial Goverment offered ‘Tacls 100,000 es a 
roward for tho capture of Kang Yu-wei, and though the letter 
succeeded in escaping from Peking his lifo was still in danger. 
Tho British: Consul-Goneral at Shanghai rocoived instruo- 
tions to do everything in his power to savo him. He was 
conveyed to Hongkong, where he found shelter in tho Police 
‘barracks. ."This act again caused new bitterness in China, 

‘The causo of Chinese Justice was defeated : tho arch- 
plotter’ against the sncred lifo of the Empress escaped the fate 
meted out for’him by Chinoso Jaw, while all his kinsmen— 
also liable to be punished—succeeded in fleeing from China 
without leaving any traco behind them.* Somebody using 
the foreign telegraph wamed them of the impending danger, 
and at ‘tho same time stretched out » helping hand to another 
arch-plotter—tho famous scholar and brilliant writer, Liang 
Chi-chao—who took refuge in Japan. 

‘According to the old Chinese criminal code and dynastic 
‘eustoms and rules of the Manchu House, the act of the Emperor 
Kuang Hsu in plotting against the august person of his aunt 
and adopted mother, tho Empress Dowager, was @ capital 
offence, and therefore it was freely rumoured that his days 
were numbered. ‘The fear of causing a bad impression in 
foreign countries and provoking foreign intervention alone 
arrested the striking hend of the Chinese Nemesis. ‘The 
foreign Ministers informed the Tsungli Yamen (Chinese Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs) that the persistent rumours that 
‘the Empress Dowager was about to proceed to extreme steps 
in regard to the Emperor “ are viewed with tho utmost 
pleasure by their Govornmenta, and that any accident to his 
person may place tho foreign representatives in a very awkward 
Dosition. as they were dimetly accredited to the person of the 
Emperor and not the Regent.” + 

Tit fae of tae Reape wor rend ib ow oeenel Un 
foreign intervention in a purely domestic question, for which 
no precedent was found in Chinese history, was again inter- 
preted as an act of unduo indiscretion on the part of the 
foreigners. 

“ North-Chian Harald,” Octber Teh, 1898. 
[Si Maenat tet Slttury, Ostober 168 and 2, 1998: 
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The coup @’éat at Peking, approved in the Capital and 
in the North, made a different impression upon other paits 
‘of the country. ‘The Southern provinces leaned the news 
about the deposing of the Emperor and the prosecution ef 
‘the Reformers with the greatest reservation. 

It s0 happened that the majority of the Reformers were 
Chinese from Canton, where thoy hod large ‘afiliotions. 

‘The natives of Kwangtung and Hupeh ropresont the 
‘most energetic and alert portion of the population of Chine— 
moro subject than their Northem countrymen to any 
emotional moye. ‘They had been the last to recognize the 
power of the Manchus in the seventeenth century, and their 
‘opposition to tho rule of the latter had never shown signs of 
lessening. On the contrary, it grew with timo and the constant 
failure on the part of the Tsings to resist the foreign aggres- 
sion. Canton was the place where the population reiused 
to carry out the express Imperial command to lay down arms 
and to admit the foreigners within their walls* It was tho 
home of tho most irreconcilable anti-foreignisin in China and 
tho home, as we have stated, of the last defenders of the Mings, 
Shih Ko-f and Coxinga, and the “Triads.” ¢ 

‘Tho persecutions of tho Reformers aroused bittemess 
and stirred up © movement which could easily have taken 
‘the form of open rebellion against the Peking Government, 
particularly as the news that the Emperor's life was in danger 
added © now impulso to the goneral excitement and gave an 
aspect of legality to the popular indignation 

‘Tho Cantonese Guild at Shanghai expressed its gratitude 
to the British Consul-General at Shanghai for tho saving of 
Kang Yu-wei.t ‘The Prefect of Shanghai, Ching Yuang- 
shan, sont in @ memorial, in the name of “all the gentry, 
scholars, merchants and public of Shanghai,” imploring the 
‘Empress, the Imperial Clansmen and the Grand Couneil “to 
allow his Sacred Majesty to resume tho government, not- 
withstanding +his indisposition, and to abandon all thoughts 
of his abdication” §; nally, Liv Kun-yi, tho poworful 
Viceroy of Nanking, represented to the Throne the advisa- 
Dility of ceasing prosecution and sparing the life of the 

"Riots of December Oth, 1842; June 15th, 1844; March 16th, 1645; 
anury 1h, February Gy Sly 4th July 10th, Oetober Lith, 1840 More 
Tid Kort 2th, Kovember 270, und Deeember St, 164 Jane abd July, 

{Ohcante, 

‘orth-China Herald,” Gstobor 7, 1898. 
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Crowned Reformer, as ho(the Viceroy) was not sure that any 
farther actin in that direction would not provoko a revolt, 
in hia. province, 

‘Tho true moaning of all thes» manifestations did not 
escape the attention of the Empress Tsu Hei, reputed by both 
Chineso and foreigners as a woman and ruler of excoptional 
intelligence and gift. Sho realized at once that the sentiments 
of the Southern people were roused not out of any particular 
sympathy for tho proposed reforms,* nor by the personality 
of the Emperor himsclf, for the legality of his appointinent to 
‘the Throne was open to very serious doubt in tho opinion of the 
majority of the population. + It was a new anti-dynastio 
movement, a movement dirested against the Manchu coatrol 
as an unjust control of foreign origin, highly insulting to the 
Chinese nation. 

In, October 1898 the Censor and Imperial Clansman, Hai 
Chang, taking edvantage of his privilege and duty as a member 








“Alter a coup dat there were verious antisoreign riota at Canton on. 
‘Ste Soversber iu und an Estat ristoary, Sin Ele, 
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of the Censorate to speak the truth to his Sovereigns, wrote 
as follows :— 

“Of late many rumours have been in circulation, due to 
the fact that the criminels executed by order of the ‘Throne 
are all Chinese, and your Majesties are therefore accused of 
desiring to promote the interests of Monchus at the 

nse of wour Chinese subjects. Although # should be 

Imown and recognized that our Dynasty has never held 
the balance turevenly: between Manehue and. Chinese, yet the 
followets of Kang Yu-wei are undoubtedly taking advantage’ 
of these rumaurs, andthe result threatens the State with 

sen” 

“To appease this bitterness was not so easy as to repeal 
the reforms, which, in fuct, were disposed of in the same 
manner in which they had been promulgated—by the vermilion 
pencil. 

‘Already the first decree,* with the humble prayer 
of the Emperor to the Empress Dowager to assume the supreme 
power in the State and to act as a Regent, contained an in- 
iret repeal of all reform edicts. The subsequent decree + 
made a clean sweep of thereforms and, amongst others, abolish= 
ed the general right given to all persons to memorialize the 
‘Throne and the changes made in the classical system of 
‘examinations, 

‘Tho same methods were useless when applied to dispel 
the odium around the Throne created by the prosecution 
of the Chineso members of the Reform Party and the de- 
position of the Emperor. 

Decrees, issued in rapid succession by the Empress Dow- 
ager, laying’ stress on the strict impartiality of the Throne, 
its love of abstract justico, its freadom from any prejudice, 
whether against Manchus’or Chincso, were received with 
distrust and ill-hidden mockery, ‘The dismissal of a number 
of Manchu officials and the reference of Jung-lu himself to 
the Board of Civil Appointments for the determination of a 
suiteblo penalty for his alleged offence in recommonding tho 
Reformers for employment t had also very little elect. 
‘The fermentation of minds, stirred up by the reform move- 
ment, proceeded. ‘There was a revival of virulent anti- 
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dynastic propeganda in Southern China which began to 
assume the cheracter of @ general anti-foreign movement. 

‘There was hardly a placo in tho Empire, great or small, 
significant or insignificant, where antagonism against the 
foreigners in general, and the missionaries and native con- 
verts in particular, was not manifest. ‘The situation was 
critical, in such a’ degree that special measures for the 
protection ‘of the missionaries and native converts hed to 
be davised. 

On March 16th, 1899, the Imperial Government, acting 
under the pressure of the French Minister, isued a decree 
granting official status to missionarios.* "Bishops were 
rapked with viceroys and sgovernors and were entitled to 
communicate directly with them on equal terms ; archdeacons 
and deans with sze-tai (fantai, nichiai, taolai) and other cor- 
responding ranks ; ordinary missionaries with foo and district 

js ‘The decree dealt, nominally with the Ronian 
jons, but other missions were, of courso, entitled 
‘to equal privileges, and, though tho Protestant Missions unani- 
mously refused to take any advantage of the newly-created 
situstion, the exceptional’ status enjoyed by their Roman 
Catholic colleagues served indirectly to enhanes their prestige 
in the eyes of the provincial authorities and thus to increase 
the hostility of the masses against all missionaries, irrespective 
of erced. 

‘The general confusion was further aggravated by the 
scarcity of food throughout, the whole country as a result of 
enormous floods from tho Yellow River. + The distress was 
so great that in March 1899 there came reports from Northern 
‘Kiangsu of  geople pallid like ghosts,” children sold for the 
rescue of their parents at 1,000 cash (or 20 cents) each, and 
‘thousands of unburied corpses. ¢ 

‘Tho Imperial Treasury was empty. ‘The old system of 
taxation and collection of revenue was unable to meet the 
requirements of the moment and to make good the deficit 
in the exchequer caused by the unhappy war with Japan in 
1895, ‘Tho greater part of the revenue derived from sources 
within easy reach of the Government served as security for 











‘Mr. Dax-troaaide to Lord Salisbury, April 27thy 1800, Chinn No. 1 
{The Teoperial Governsaeat hastily’ despatched to the scene ol the 
Aisanor Li Hunge-cheng. ‘The liter, after investigations onthe wpot, reported, 
{hata complete scheme of conservancy woul! require Tis 40,000,000, snd 80 
in wes dropped.—Avricn. 
‘North-Chie Herald,” March 20th, 1699, 
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oans contracted abroad,* and there was no hope of pledging 
‘the rest in viow of the aggressive attitude assumed by Germany 
in Shantung and by Italy over the question of an Ttalian 
naval station in China, which the Imperial Government had. 
no other alternative but to resist with armed foree.+ It 
seemed impossible to straighten out the national finances. 

‘Under these circumstances it, was, of ‘course, childish 
for the foreigners to expect that decrees or the granting of 
special privileges§ would check the growth of the tradi- 
tionsl auti-oreign feeling. ‘These palliatives could not reach 
the deep-rooted hatred and excitement which gripped the 
‘whole country, épreading like an epidemio and infecting thous- 
ands and thousands of people, Hvery night Christian villages 
woro raided and burned, missionaries killed and missions 
plundered J. The emotional stimulus provoked a perverted 
form of religion. Religious sects sprang into being, which for 
soine obsoure reason took the name of “* Boxers,”|| pledged 
to tho oxtinction of tho foreigners and foreign religions. 

They assumed other titles also: the “Association for 
Justice and Harmony,” the “ Fist of Patriotie Union,” and 
tho ‘Big Swords,” but they are best Inown under the eollest- 
ive ‘title of “Boxers”—men who, in their imagination, 
through incantations and mystic rites, rendered themselves 
invulnerable, by sword, spear or ballet, through the spirits 
of the dead hovering over thom. ‘Tho leader of this scot 
openly described himsel? as a descendant of the Ming 
‘Emporors, ** 

“In 1806 just for the outbreak ofthe Sino-Tapance> war, dhe national 
{cbt of China’ on foreign Touts amounted only to" #300000," During the 
war, and after, Chin had borrowed from the Foreign Powers £0,700,00) and 
$10,060,000, "hess £47,050,00) wore guurantaed bythe most. olctve 
{cure ofthe Imperial raven, Uh eualoms revenus tnd the revenue from 
Be i a in cache SH ioe om pes 
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‘The inability of the Government to cope with the situa 
‘tion was apparent. In addition to the liquidation of the 
eform movement it was hopelessly entangled in the intricate 
problem of the succession to the Imperial Throne, which once 
more occupied the foremost placo in China’s internal polit 
The Imperial Clan and Court were split into two parties : 
one headed by the well-known Junglu, in favour of the post- 
ponement of its solution according to the law of primogeniture, 
and the other by Prince Ching, a personal enemy of Jung-lu 
and chief personage among tho ultra-conservatives, in favour 
of the immodisto appointment of a successor jo the Emperor 
‘Kuatig Hsu, and his abdication. 

‘The Empress Dowager hersclf was inclined to favour the 
latter, and, as a preliminary step to the proposed scheme, 
ordered a decree to bo issued in the name of Kuang Hsu, 
Gated Soptember 4th, 1899, in which the latter was made 
to pléad his bad stato of health and to beg leave from the 
‘Empress Dowager to abdicate.* In this way it was expected 
‘to draw the teeth of the opponents of the Dynasty should the 
new movement assume dangerous proportions, but the results 
were contrary to expectetion. A flood of memorials followed 
from Chinese officials and dignitaries,t to whom the meaning 
of the preliminary decreo was clear, firmly demanding that 
the Emiperor should abstain from his intention to abdicate, 
‘Morover, the indecisiveness displayed for some time by the 
provincial authorities in the suppression of the Boxer move- 
ment became more accentuated. t The growing unpopularity 
of the Government and the possibility of an external war 
forced the officials to seek tho sympathy of the masses on 
the spot. Imperial commands were disobeyed ; troops sent 
from provinces less afflicted by the insurrection did their work 
halt-heartedly §; military commanders could hardly be 
expected to act firmly against: people whose aim was to drive 
‘out the common encmy—an enemy whose possible invasion 
they had to check. 

‘Tho Tmperial Government saw oloarly that it was rapidly 
losing ground and that en end should be put to vacillation. 
Tt was at this juncture that the Empress Dowager cast 
‘aside all precsdents and traditions which made the Chinese 


“ North-China Herald,” September 11h, 1890, 
{'North-Chinn Herald,” Decombor 4th, 1809. 
{lung to tou Ying Kel, op. i 
FNorth-Chiae Hernid," December 4th, 1800, 
TH. B. Morse, op. cs, p. 178. 
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Emperors constitutional monarchs with a limited power 
rather than absolute autocrats. In defiance of the GranJ 
Council's advise, and numerous protests of the censors, she 
ordered the announcement of the appointment of a successor. 
to the Emperor Kuang Hsu and heir to the late Emperor 
‘Tung Shih. The selection fell on Paochun, the son of Tsai- 
yi—Prince Tyan—a youth of fourteen. * 

‘The Gordian knot of the Imperial succession was out. 
‘The high officials could still continue to protest against the 
“ arbitrary ” action of the Empress, ¢ the scattered remnants 
of the unfortunate Reformists could exert themselves in 
spreading anti-dynastic pamphlets and memorialize the Thione } 
‘upon the transgression by the Dynasty of the state canons, 
‘but the successor was appointed. That, from the specifio 
Chinese point of view, was by far more important than 
any exhortations of & eliguo’ of malcontent oficial) ot 
Reformers. 

‘The firmness of the Empress failed her as soon as she 
approached the Boxer problem. Once more the Grand 
Counell "and her minisers divided “themsdves into two 
inimical factions—one against thé Boxers and for their im- 
‘mediate suppression as & political party antagonistic at the 
bottom to the Dynasty : another in favour of the Boxers and 
for winning thei? eympathy. 

‘This time the opinion of the Grand Council could not 
be disregarded as in the matter of the selection of an Heir 
Apparent to the Emperor, which, after all, according to the 
ident traditions ofthe Chines ring houses, waa family 
affair. ‘The destiny of the whole nstion depended on the step 
to be taken, and the Grand Couneil, practically speaking, was 
the only channel by which the opinion of the nation on the 
tubject could bo ascertained.” Tt was ink’ botwoon the 
‘Throne and the population—a very imperfect link, but one 
which was sanctified by ancient custom. 

‘The situation was still more complicated, since one of 
tho pactice, although Jn tho asinorty, waa howd by tho all 
powerful Jung-tu, who this time was supported by Prince Ching, 
his old enemy, and Yuan Shih-kai, Governor of Shantung, § with 
‘Appurat was wre that SP nag ns om Sonny thy 1600 
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Jarge connections amongst the higher authorities in the 
Southern provinces. 

‘Jung-lu expressed himself openly antagonistic to the 
Boxers. Ho ridiculed the idea of their invulnerability and their 
mystic rites, and saw in the whole movement a customary 
form of Chineso rebellion directed against the Government, 
Ho was inclined to seo in the Boxers tho “ White Lily Sect 
under another name, or even remote relations to the “ Trieds,” 
whose ultimate aim was to overthrow tho Dynasty and to 
plunder,and loot the country.* In his opinion any further 
Ieniency displayed towards them or delay in their suppression 
woud embroil China in an acute conflict with the Foreign 
Powers and result in catastrophe for the Dynasty and the 
nation. 

‘Tho seriousness of these arguments was apparent, and 
the Empress hesitated. ‘Tho magic arts claimed by the 
Boxirs were too clumsy to inspiro any earnest belief in their 
efficiency ; but their enthusiasm, and that of their leaders and 
Supporters at the Court, appealed strongly to the impresion- 
able and passionate nature of the Empress. 

The pro-Boxers believed that the Boxers were sent by 
Heaven to save China in theso critical times} Manchu 
nobles and high ministers—foremost amongst them Prince 
‘Iwan, Duke Lan, Hsu Tung, Changyi, Kangyi, and the com- 
mander of the Kansu troops, Tung Fu-siang—believed (and 
it would not be an exnggeration to say believed sincerely) 
in the possibility of using the Boxer movement for “driving 
foreigners into the sea.” ‘The Boxers were regarded as true 
patriots who had risen against the foreign invaders, and the 
Government was bound to treat thom as such, in spite of certain 
excesses on their part ageinst the provincial authorities. ‘The 
movement had, therefore, to be encouraged, organized, and 
supplied with ‘arms. ‘The Boxers! readiness to fight’ and 
faco death for their country could not be denied even by their 
opponents.§ Millions of people in the provinces were enlisted 
into train-bunds, and with the large popular support which 
they already enjoyed the Imperial Government was able to 
raise an immenso force. 

TEBE Gonet Silks 2 San Dymany, aan 1990-1900, thero 
were many heterodox culta whith asserted that they could render themelves, 
teoARh nsw Det Ling tors ents i the Forbidden City,” p 387 
usp to Hs Ying uve, ope 
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For the Empress these ideas hed still further and much 

sper significance. She did not relax for a moment her 
attention to the superstition which surrounded the Boxers, 
for sho herself was intensely superstitious—an attribute 
of her race and education—and knew better than anybody 
else its value in a popular movement. She was herself pre- 
pared to declaim their incantations, should this beenecessary 
for the popularity of the movement amongst the masses, * 
She was fascinated by the idea of seeing North and South, 
‘Manchus and Chinese, reconciled and the whole nation united 
around the ‘Thrgno, the stability of which, she could not 
be unaware, was shaken by the events which had péssed 
before her own eyos during the fifty years of lier regency. 
‘Tho Anglo-French War of 1860, the Taipings, the capitulation 
‘at Shimonoseki, Kinochow, Port Arthur and Weihaiwei, 
the,confusion arising out of ‘the reforms, and the deposition 
of Kuang Hsu formed » perpetual source of disgraco’ and 
Joss of faco at the hands of the foreigners, who “in matters of 
‘vital principles jgnored tie sacred doctrines of the in 
matters of detail insulted customs and cherished beliofS of the 
Chingse people.” + She was captivated by tho stupendousness 
and boldness of the plan of throwing the Chinese masses against 
‘the eternal enomies of China, who ‘ trusted in the strength of 
their arms and forgot about the ianumerableness of these 











It was quite natural for her to be entirely obsessed by 
the idea of combining with this elementary movement and, by 
this act of self-denial of the sovereign power, sacrificing its 
prerogative for the sake of the country to reinsiate the broken, 
concord between the Throno and the nation, It is an idea 
which, under similar political and social circumstances, has 
always dominated the thoughts of all autoerats in Europe 
as well as Asia, 

‘And while the Court, the Grand Council, the numerous 
‘Manchu and Chinese officitls, and the population of the Capital 
Passionately discussed the step to be taken in connection with 
‘the movement, the provinces said their word : 

“Tho Imperial Association of Justice and Harmony : 
‘you are cummoned to mest on the 7th day of the 9th moon. 
Cherish the Dynasty, exterminate the foreigners 1” 








‘Bland and Backhouse, ep, et; Ching Shao, Diary, June 22nd, 1900. 
{Ching Shan, Diary, Juno 20th, 1000 
[Empress Tro Hala own words quoted by Ching Shan, ibid. 
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So ran the order of the Boxers,* and officials, gontry, 
oldiers and peasants wero hastening under their bannors. 
{ho tide seized the ‘Tsings and swept them upon the 
crest of the wave, t and only the foreign diplomats at Peking 
continued to entertain any further illusions es to the nature 
of the movement.§ Reassuring decrees lulled their 
suspicions tie Imperial Government tried to. win time and 
‘preparo itself for the coming struggle. On June 13th, 1900, 
the gates of tho Capital wore thrown open ond the Boxers 
let in, Seven days later the Empress decreed the wholesale 
slaughter of foreigners and Christians in China. 

‘the events which followed aro well known. On June 
1ith the forts of Taku wera seized by the combined landing 
parties of the Foreign Powers, and three days later, when this 
nows reached Peking, the Empress Dowager summoned the 
Grand Council and, in the presence of the Emperor, the leading 
members of the Iraperial Clan, the Princes Kung, Ching and 
‘Twan, princes of blood and dukes, the Manchu and Chinese 
co-presidents of the six ministries and nine courts, the lieuten- 
ants-general of the twenty-four Bonner divisions, and the 
comptrollers of the Imperial household, mate a long, and 
impassioned speech, inveighing agsinst the insolence of the 
foreigners, their culminating insult being the despatch of the 
‘Foreign Ministers demanding her abdication and the reinstate- 
ment of the Emperor Kuang Hsu." 








‘+ North-China Herald,” October 20th and Novoraber 13th, 1800, 
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‘The only voices against war wore thoso of the Manchu Lishan 
and the Chinese Yuan Chang and Hsu Ching, who were soon to 
pay for their boldness with their lives.* ‘The foreign envoys; 
‘with their families, their staffs, the guards,and allforeignerswere 
ordered toleave the Capital for Tientsin, but before they wereable 
to move they were besieged in their legations by the angry mob. 
War on all Foreign Powera was declared, Nobody thought 
of the consequences of this step, as nobody thought seriously 
of the coming etrugglo. The few individuals who boldly stated 
the folly*and the deficiency of means at the disposal of the 
Imporial Government to fight the whole world paid, as we 
have said, with their lives. ; 

‘The awakening was terrible. + The hordes of Boxers and 
‘undisciplined soldiers swarmed like locusts in the streets of 
Peking, killing, looting and plundering the Capital. Thousands 
‘of pative Christians perished at the swords of executioners ; 
missionaries, with their wives and children, were pitilessly 
tortured and massacred ; but as far as the actual fight against 
tthe foreigners was concerned, the Boxers proved to be utterly 
worthless and, besides killing one foreign Minister and 
Changellor, could not claim a single success. } 

The fow foreigners besieged in the legations stubbornly 
resisied all the attacks of the combined forces of Boxers and 
regular troops, and hundreds of ‘"invulnerables ” fell before 
their improvised barricades, whilst: the only man able to 
overcome their resistance, Jung-lu, under the ridiculous 
excuse of the “ sacredness of the persons of foreign envoys,” 
refused to take arms against them. 

On July 14th the allied troops by assault took ‘Tientsin. 
Gloom and despair filled the hearts of the inhabitants of the 
Capital. The Viceroys of Nanking, Wuchang, Canton, and 
Foochow, and the Governors of Shantung, Anhwei and Kiangsu, 
following’ the entreaties of Jung-lu, declared their neutrality 
‘and pledged themselves to suppress any disorder in their 
provinces, To-retreat was too late.§ Neither the semi- 
‘truce declared on July 14th nor the subsequent peace negotia- 
tions could alter the general situation by one iota, 

{Boa von Rotten’ Gemma Minister, tilled by a Monch 10k 
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On July 29th the attack on the legations was ronewed. 
with inoreased force, but with tho samo success ; and on August 
19th the first nows of a completo defeat of tho Imperial troops 
defending the approaches to the Capital and tho suicide of 
their commanders reached the Capital. * 

‘On August 14th Peking awakoned to the sound of a 
remote cannonade, After much dolay and ,disconcerted 
action the allied foreos of the Japanese, Russians, British, 
Americans ard French, with 6 small detachment of 
‘Austrians and Italians, ‘appeared before tho Capital and 
began the attack. At noon tho Tungpion Gato was taken 
by the Russians, and at 3 p.m. the Americans hoisted their 
flag on the wall of the Tartar City. 

On the next day, at tho early Hour of the Tiger (about 
3 am.) three common certs loft the sacred precincts of the 
Forbidden City carrying the Empress and the Emperor dressed 
‘as poagants in blue cloth garments. No suite followed them 
except three Grand Councillors on horseback. 

‘The carts, blocked from all sides by the stream of 
fugitives from ‘the Capital, moved very slowly. With the 
‘utmost difficulty they reached the gates and took the 
towards the North, leaving behind them in the darkness the 
agonizing Capital, } the palaces and the deop well in which the 
beautiful Pearl Concubine was dying for the Imperial dignity 
of one of the lest Tsings. 

Before leaving the palace the Empress Tsu Hsi ordered 
all the Court ladies to appear before her. ‘The Pearl Con- 
cubine came with the rest and dared to suggest that the Emperor 
should remain in Peking. ‘The Empress was in no mood for 
argument. Without a moment’s hesitation, she shouted to 
the eunuchs on duty: “Throw this wretched minion down 
the well !”” 

At this the Emperor fell on his knees in supplication, 
but tho Empress angrily bade him desist. “Let her dio at 
once,” she said, “as a warning to all undutiful children 
‘and to those ‘hide’ (birds) who, whon fledged, pook out their 
own mothers’ eyes. So the eunuehs took the Pearl 
Concubine and cast her down the large well outside the 
Palece. t 
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Owe day, when the siege of the foreign legittions was 
in full progress; Jung-lu, the chevalier sans peur et sans reproche 
(who after the flight of the Court, to Sianfu remained in Peking 
rallying hig seattered troops), asked the Empress what she 
would do if the Boxers were defeated. In reply the Empress, 
being a scholar of no mean rank, cited the words of Chia-yi, 
asophist of the Han Dynasty, said by him in reference to 
the Court's diplomacy vis-d-vis the Khan of the Hai 

““If the Emperor wishes to gain the allegiance of 
other countries, he can only do so by convincing their 
Tulers that he’ possesses the three cardinal virtues of 
government and by displaying the five allurements. 
“These allurements are : (1) Presents of chariots and 
rich robes, to tempt the eye ; (2) Rich food and banquets, 
to tempt the palate; (3) Musical maidens, to tempt the 
ear; (4) Fine houses, to tempt the instinct of luxury ; 
and’ (5) The presence of the Emperor at the table of 
the foreign rulcr, to tempt his pride. 
“The three cardinal virtues of government are: (1) 

‘To simulate affection; (2) To express honeyed sentiment 

(2) To treat one's inferiors as equals.” * 

‘Two years ago, added the Empress, she had invited the 
ladies of the foreign legations to her Court and she noticed 
their delight at the splendid reception accorded to them, 
although they were all united against her on account of the 
Aeposition of the Emperor and suppression of the reforms. 

‘The Empress did not make any mention whatever sbout 
her own subjects and the course to te taken in connection with 
‘the possible outburst of popular indignation as a result of 
the defeat of the Imperial armies and the capture of Peking. 
She was far from any idea of responsibility as far as her 
‘own country was concerned, though only a few months ago 
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she had trembled before the same idea in the matter of succes- 
sipn to the unpopular Emperor. She was sure of the loyalty 
of her subjects. She formed an indissoluble part of the nation, 
ahimated by « single feeling of hatred against the foreigners 
land united in a single motive to ‘drive them into the sea.” 
In her opinion the only factor with which the Chinese 
‘Throne had, to rockon in the event of defeat wag the Foreign 
Powers, and vo must admit her jadgment was correct. 
‘Never in the history of the Tsing Dynasty had the principle 
of the Imperial power in China been #0 strong as during the 
period of the Boxer movement and just after the fall of Peking, 
when the Capital and Inoperial palaces were mercilessly looted 
and plundered,* thousands, of innocent people killed in a 
wild orgy of sleughter, + end the best Chinese patriots executed 
under pressure of enlightened foreign diplomats. t ‘The 
atrocities committed in 1860, all the acts of the utmost eruelty 
‘committed by the Chinese against native Christians and mission 
aries in the rapture of hatred and rage, were nothing in com- 
prion to tle cold-blooded massores committed by. the 
jermans during their punitive expeditions ordered by Field- 
‘Marshal Count Waldersee wt the express command of his 
‘august Master§; and it may be in the eyes of true Christians 
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the profanation of the very principle of Christianity on the 
part of some Christian workers in China, who had taken into 
their own handa the matter of punishing the Boxers and had 
constituted themselves, at the same time, prosecuting attorneys, 
and judges and had executed the writs of their own courts.* 

The stem severity of the action taken by the Allied 
Powers, especially the Germans, for the suppression of 
the Boxer movement in 1900-1901 in China set up & deep 
fecling of resentment which forced Manchus and Chinese, 
North and South, to forget for a moment their dissension 
and to unite themselves around the Throne, the umiliation 
of which symbolized the humilistion of the entire nation. 
‘Tho opposition subsided. Expressions of loyalty, assertions 
of readiness to serve the Throne and to die for its sake began 
to surve from, all quartet Tho  Yangtio viceroys, and 
governors of Shantungt and Hupeh, who after the flight 
of the Court to Sianfu virtually held the power in the 
State, formed a solid front against any attempt on tho part 
of the Foreign Powors to hold the Empress Tsu Hsi responsible 
for the Boxer movement, and demanded entite immunity for 
her person.§ 

‘Most of these officials were Chinese by birth and opponents 
of Boxerism as an “utopia” which could never be realized. 
‘Their stand vis-d-vis the Throne could not even be shaken 
by the apparently provocative steps on the part of the Court, 
which dismisied from Sianfu several of them and appointed 
in their place Manchus.{ 

Tt Is to be regretted that the foreign envoys ab Peking 
were far from realizing the actual position which existed at 
thet time in China and sincerely belioved that Her Majesty, 
‘the Empress Tsu Hsi, in Sianfu, was entirely in the hands of 
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proBoxers, who prevented her from acting freely and from 
Punishing the Princes Twan, Chung and the Commander of 
the Kiangsn troops, Tung Fu-siang, whom they eagerly wished 
to seo beheaded. 

‘The Chinese Imperial Government realized more than 
ever its popularity amongst the masses and their extreme 
readiness to continue the fight in spite of tho débdcle. ‘The 
seatiered remnants of the Boxers spread the news of the 
atrocities committed by the “foreign devils ” in Peking, and 
the country breathed” vengeance. 

But the sme Govemment now realized that. there was 
no me&ns of carrying on the strugele at the present juncture, 
and by a temporary capitulation hoped to win timo and 
consolidate its forest It was not afraid of punishing 
the mandarins, as required by the Foreign Powers, but 
it miturally wished to save them, In its eyes, as well as 
in the dpinion of the whole country, they were true patriots, 
having fearlessly followed the commands of their Sovereigns 
and the wishes of their nation. The Chinexo Government 
was able to inflict any punishment and sacrifice on any of 
its functionaries and at the samo time be justified, in 
public opinion and the lew of the realm, as were justified the 
Yangtze vieeroys and the governors of Shantung, Anhwei 
and Shensi, who suppressed Boxers in their provinces during 
the movement. 

Tt was the custom of the Chinese emperors to punish 
no less promptly and certainly than they rewarded; and a 
minister or a commander who did not at omee succeed, oF Who 
failed to carry out his promises, or even boasts, was degraded 
and otherwise punished more or less soverely. 

This doctrine of public responsibility Wes the keynote 
of tho entire administrative and judicial eystom of the 
Chinese State under the emperors, which strictly adhered to 
tho maxim that if there is e wrong there must be somzone 
responsible, liable to be punished, with litile regard for 
western ideas ao to evidence or extenuating circumstances. 
‘The senior members of the family wero lisble for erimes 
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committed by their juniors, and vice veras; members of 
‘a houschold, slaves and servants were all liable for offences 
of othor momtors of tho samo household; neighbour for neigh- 
bour, and so on, oxtending and developing this principle unti! 
the head of tho village was responsible for every person 
in his village, the viceroy and governor of a province: for 
his subordinate officials and provineials, dnd the Emperor 
for tho ontiro nation, It could exhaust the mandate of 
Heaven and make it lawful for its subjects to rise and 
overthrow it. 

In faco of, this doctrine it was not, only easy to make 
‘cach Boxer responsible for the failure of the scheme for freeing 
China from foreign invasion, but also imperstive to punish 
‘them in order to restore the equilibrium between the evil and 
good should tho Throne itself not wish to assume any responsi- 
Bility for the collapse of the movement. 

‘At the end of February 1901, nearly two months after 
tho Chinese plonipotentiories had. accepted the draft note of 
fhe Peking Protocol, the Foreign Ministers forwarded, the 
final list of officials designated by. them for punishment. ‘This 
list contained one hundred names. ‘Ten had to be executed, 
‘and the rest cashicred and exiled. 

‘The Imperial Government succeeded in saving the lives 
of three of those sentenced to desth—Prince ‘wan, Duke 
Lan and Tung Fu-siang* who were degraded, banished 
‘and imprisoned for life; but the rest had to die. 

By a decrvo issued in the Emperor’s name, Prince Chuang, 
previously cashiered, was, as a mark of spocial clemency, 
ordered to commit suicide, | ‘Tho Governor of Shansi, Yu-bsien, 
already cashiered and on his way to banishment in Turk- 
estan, was ordered to be instantly decapitated. ‘The Grand 
Councillor Chao Shu-chieo, one of the favourite ministers of 
the Empress Dowager, and the Grand Councillor Ying Nien 
wore ordered to commit suicide; the Grand Councillor Chi Hsien 
and a son of the Grand Secretary, Hsu-tung, were sentenced 
to decapitation. Posthumous decapitation, «grievous 
grace in the eyes of tho Chinése, was ordered for Kang-yi. 
All died with perfect calmness and dignity, loyal to their 
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Sovereign and the canons of their national sages, and their 
laat words were passed from mouth to mouth :— 

“Remember that it is yoar duty to do everything 

in your power for your country; atall costa these foreigners 

must not be allowed to possess themselves of the glorious 

Empire won for us by our ancestors.” 

‘These wero the’ last words of Princo Chuarlg addreasod 
to his con. After that be proceeded to the death chamber, 
where a silken cord was hung from s beam of the roof. Fear- 
‘Tessly and.calmly he passed the cord around his neck,’ and in 
very, fow minutes life was extinct.* Te war a triumph of 
the Imperial authority ; it was @ wreath of martyrdom which 
crowned the Boxer movement in the eyes of the nation. 

And yot it was obvious that the Imperial power had ceased 
to be a reality in China. Since that moment when the three 
cartscarried intoexile the Empress Dowager and the unfortunate 
Emperor Kuang Hou, it was an empty sound without real 

ificanee, a shadow of the past glory of the Chineso Throne. 
‘The Convention signed on behalf of China by Vik Wang, 
Prince of the first rank, Chieng, and the Earl Li Hung-chang, 
‘who, since the beginning of the Boxer rebellion, tried in vair:to 
negotiate peace between China and the Powers,t on September 
‘th, 1901, and which later became known as the Peking 
Protocol of 1901, presents in itself s very peculiar document. 
At the beginning of the Boxer movement the Foreign 
Powers declared that no stato of war existed between them 
and the Chinese nation, and that tho Powers, in sending their 
troops into China for the defence of their nationals and assist- 
ance of the Chinese Government in suppressing the Boxers 
and restoring peace, had no intention whatever to fight the 
Chinese, and still less to conquer China.t 

‘This attitude was modified by ‘the actual cours of 
events, some of them beyond Allied control, and the 
Protocol plainly regarded China as a belligerent. Articles 
1, 2, 8, 4, and 10 provided for the reparation due for 
the ‘murder of Baron von Ketteler, German Minister ab 
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Poking. An Imperial Prince of first rank, Chun, born brother 
of the Emperor, had to go to Germany and express in person 
‘to tho German’ Emperor the regret of the Chineso Emporar 
and Government for his assassination. A monument and ar. 
arch must be erected on the scene of the murder, with an 
inscription expressing regret and condemnation of the act. 
‘The highest'ministers of the State and officials must bo de- 
capitated or banished, and their estates confiscated. 

Most deteiled provisions were inserted as regards tho 
punishment of the officials in the provinces who executed tho- 
Jawful orders of their Sovereigns and put to desth the “foreign 
barbarians” and the traitors to the Chineso State, the native 
converts, 

‘As a further punishment for the acts committed by 
order of the lawful Chinese Government, public examinations 
for the official degrees, which constituted the foundation of 
Chinese official and public life, were suspended in forty-five 
Cities for five years (Art. 10). Anenvoy extraordinary, Natung, 
had to go to Tokyo to express to the Emperor of Japan regret 
for the murder of Mr. Sigiyama, Chaneollor of the Japanese 
Legation at Peking, and expiatory monuments with suitable 
insoriptions were to be ereoted on all Christian cometer 
where foreign graves had been desecrated. 

In the meantime, however, Article 6 prohibited the im- 
portation of arms and wer material for two years, and Article 
6 imposed heavy indemnities on China. China had to pay 
about £67,500,000, or Ts. 450,000,000,* to the Foreign Powers 
{in settlement of damages suffered by their nationals at the 
hands of the Boxers and in satisfaction of claims in connection 
with their expeditions into China.t 

‘This sum, out of any proportion to the actual loss suffered 
by tho Foreign Powers except America, Great Britain and 
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‘Japan, was to be paid within thirty-nine years, with interest 
‘ag four per cent. per annum, which brought the whole amount 
te be paid to the huge sum of Tis. 982,238,160, and the amount 
‘of the total national indebtedness of China on foreign loans 
to about Tis. 715,000,000, or £107,191,361, which she was 
not\apperently able to pay without resorting to the flotation 
of new foreign Idans, and so on ad infinitum. * 

All these payments were secured by revenues from the 
Maritime Customs, plus the proceeds of increased. tarifis on 
foreign imports, which vero raised to 5 por cent.t ;*by the 
revenues of the Native Customs at each Tresty port, which were 
to be thereafter administered by the Maritime Customs under 
foreign supervision, and the balance of the salt revenue, which 
also had to be controlled by the foreigners, In consideration 
of this re-adjustment of the tariffs, China was mado to pay for 
the improvement of the channels of the Peiho and Hwangpu, 
which, in theory, had to facilitate navigation both of foreign 
and Chinese shipping, but in practice benefited mostly the 
foreigners. 

‘Furthermore, Article 7. stipulated that “the quarter 
‘occupied by the legations shall bo considered as one specially 
reserved for their use and placed undor their exclusive control, 
in which Chinese shall not have the right to reside, and which 
may be made defensible.” 

‘Tho Powers grasped the opportunity of enlarging the 
territory of this quarter by seizing more than one hundred and 
ten acres, including the site of tho Imperial Carriage Park, a 
property valued alone at many millions of tacls. ‘This 
compound, in the heart of the Capital, was transformed 
into a strong fortress ablo to range its guns at the Forbidden 
City and dictate to its inhabitants its will. 

This fortress, commanding the most important, strategical 
points of the Cepital, was by far superior in armsand equipment 
(2,100 “Legation Guards,” with 30 guns and 31 machine-guns) 
to the poorly-armed and drilled Chinese barmermen, particularly 
in view of the provisions of the next two Articles of the Protocol, 
which provided for the demolition of the forts at Taku, and 
“those which might impede free communication between 
‘Peking and the sea,” and the right of the Foreign Powers to 
‘copy with thoir detachments cortain places along the Peking. 
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‘Tiontsin Railway (Articles 8 and 9), twelve in all, including 
Shanhaikwan. ‘Tho atrength of these detachments was not 
determined, and was left. to the discretion of the Powors 
‘eoncerned. 

‘The Imperial Govemment wes bound (Article 10) to 
publish during two years in all district cities “‘eertain Impriial 
decrees alrontiy issued” prohibiting membership in any anti- 
foreign society; enumerating the punishments inflicted on the 
guilty; warning the provincial authorities that they would be 
held petsonally responsible for any anti-foreiga troubles or 
other infractions of tho Troaties. 

‘China agreed in advance (Article 11) to “the amend- 
ments deomed necessary by tho*foreign governments” to the 
existing treaties, and that the Office of Foreign Affairs (Tsungli 
‘Yamon) should be transformed into « Ministry, and that spooial 
“ceremonial” had to be applied at the reception of foreign 
representatives. The Allied Forces, except the Legation 
Guards, had to ovacuate Peking not Inter than September 
17th, and troops stationed elsewhere in the province of 
Chiji, except those garrisoning the twelve points enumerated 
in Article 9, not later than September 22nd, 1900. Finally, 
it was declared that as the Protocol, with its annexes, 
originated with the Foreign Powers, “the French text only 
{is authoritative.” 

‘The policy of the Chinese Imperial Government, undor 
the immediate influence of the Einpress Tou Hsi,* in counter- 
acting the disastrous effects of the Peking Protocol and the 
reinstatement of China’s sovereignty, proceeded along the 
lines defined by the celebrated sophist of the Han Dynasty, 
Chis-yi, cited by her to Jang-lu, and givon at the beginning of 
this Chapter. 

In all her actions the Empress adhered strictly to this 
specifically Chinese political philosophy and firmly refused. 
to deviate from its maxims, as had been frequently doue by 
one of her greatest statesmen, Li Hung-chang, who in his 
dealings with the foreigners adopted their methods and who, 
‘therefore, has never been tinderstood and liked by his fellow 
countrymen. 

‘Tho Empress Teu Hei roalized full well that aa a Chinese 
Sovereign sho conld not discard the ancient traditions of the 
Stato or become for a moment estranged from her subjects. 
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She also realized that there was no hopo of alluring the 
Boreign Powers with presents of chariots and rich robes or 
musical maidens, following the primitive methods depicted 
by the cunning diplomatist of the Han Dynasty, but she know 
very well that there was still ample opportunity of disploying 
‘th threo cardinal virtues of government—to simulate 
affection, to express honeyed sentiments, and to treat one’s 
inferiors as equals. 

‘At noon on January 7th, 1902, the solemn Imperial 
cortige entered the Capital. The streets were lined with 
‘rocps, who knelt reverently before the Imperial sedan chars 
As thé Empress Dowager was borne past the baleony on which 
the party from tho legationo stood sho leaned forward in her 
chair and rotumed their salutations with evident cordiality.* 

On the 28th day of January the Foreign Ministers were 
received, in an audience which “was conducted “with more 
formality and dignity and with a greater outward show’ of 
respoct for tho foreign representatives than heretofore.” + 
‘The Empress appeared at tho audience in person, and not 
behind a curtain as beforo., Three days Inter she received 
the ladies of the diplomatio corps, asked that those who 
went through the siege should be presentel to her, and 
showed “great feeling in greeting these ladies and wept as 
she spoke to tiem.” £ i ib ollie ck 

‘Tho beginning was made, but neither the Empress 
nor her suite nor miisiore could deceive thoteelves 4s to 
the effectiveness of all theso courtesies to erase from the 
memory of the foreigners the events of tho Boxcr move- 
ment and the part played in it by tho Court.§ They 
realized that only extraordinary commercial and political 
advantages could induce them to lift the pressure, and not 
only help to reinstate tho Imperial authority in China, but 
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to become its ardent supporters. This meant, of curse, 
nothing else but a retum to the reform programme of tho 
Emperor Kuang Hsu, whereby all the existing obstacles to 
foreign trade would be removed and the Chinese population 
taught to consume foreign commodities in such quantities 
and manner as would transform China into a suitable market 
for Western products. It was a very risky’ step: the anti- 
foreign feeling still continued to run high, but there was no 
other way leit to the Imperial Government of reaching 
the desired effect. Tt had to “simulate affection and 
express honeyed sentiments,” and persuade the foreigners 
that China was going to introduce reforms after the Western 
model. 

‘At the beginning of February 1901 the Imperial Govern- 
ment accepted the terms of the Peking Protocol, and almost 
simultaneously the Empress caused an edict to be issued in 
the name of the Emperor Kuang Hsu, entitled “A Penitent 
Decree”, in which she approached the question of the reforms, 
stating that “friendly relations withForeign Powers and freedom 
of speech and employment of trestworthy servants are to be 
enceuraged, while the taxation shall bo rearranged in such a 
‘manner as to enable the repayment, of foreign indemnities.” 

‘Tho commercial treaties negotiated with the Foreign 
Powers one year and a half later, aceording to the terms of the 
Peking Protocol, proceeded exactly along the lines indicated 
in this edict, and provided for reforms enabling the free move- 
ment of foreign commodities into China. ‘The Imperial 
Government agreed that “ all barriers collecting.likin (provincial 
duty) or such like dues or duties were to be permanently 
abolished” t—a measure which was largely advertised 
beneficial one for China, but which, in fact, in the absence 
of an efficient Civil Service in the country, Was advantageous 
only to the Foreign Powers. § 

Under the samo trosties tho latter received an extension 
of bonding privilegos and additional facilities for inland steam 
navigation, which mado them virtually masters over all 
‘main waterways in Chine, Mukden, Antung and Tatungkow 
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in Manchuria, Changsha in the provinee of Hunan, and Kong- 
‘moon were opened to foreign trade as Treaty Ports. 

‘Tho treaties also included provisions which guided China, 
further along the path of reforms, the gist of which again 
‘was to foster foreign trade. ‘They provided for the introdue- 
tidy of a uniform national coinage and uniform national 
currency ; for unification of the weights and menkures ; for the 
right of foreigners to engage themselves in mining enter- 
prises on an equal footing with the Chinese ; and for judicial 
reforms. . China was assured that Great Britain and ‘America 
would “be prepared to relinquish extraternitoriality rights 
when ‘satisfied that the state of the Chinese lavs, the arrenge- 
monts for their administration ond other considerations 
‘warranted them in doing 

All these provisions were undoubtedly perfect if China 
were in possession of the necessary ailver and gold to introdueo 
‘a netional coinage and uniform currency and of sufficient 
experts to supervise the introduction of the unification of 
weights and measures in her vast provinces and the 
complicated reform of her. judicial system. But all these 
Provisions were, none tho less, undoubtedly bad und 
detrimental to Chineso interests if in order to put them 
into effect China had to invite foreign capital and foreign 
experts—expensive and enjoying exceptional privileges; if 
‘the Chinese capitalists had no experience nor sufficient funds 
to compete with the foreign companies in the exploitation 
of China’s mineral resources. 

‘As for the rest, the Foreign Powers agreed that China, 
might prohibit the importation of morphia and of instruments 
for its injection, unless imported for medical purposes.t 
‘Thic importation was heretofore free, and, in addition to opium, 
served to complete the rain of Chine’s national health, For 
this generosity the Chinese Government had to pay dearly: it, 
was to grant full protection to missionaries end their vork. 
‘Tho American missionary societies received the right to hold 
property in all parte of te Empire, which caused » new steam 
of Christian workers to enter China and a new spasm of anti- 
foreigniam amongst the Chinese. t 
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On the other hand, two decrees—dated February lst, 
1902, and issued in the sole name of the Empress Dowager-— 
abolished the old prohibition of inter-marriage between tha 
Chineso end Manchus and reprobated the ancient custom of 
Dinding the women’s feet ; and on January 10th it was 
Imperially commanded “to classify the members of the Hanlin 
aeéording to their abilities and ‘re-establish the 
Imperial University at Peking, abolished in 1898.” * 

‘Tho Shansi Governor was permitted to enter into in- 
dependent nogotintions with Dr. Timothy Richard, the well- 
known American philanthropist and educator, who ‘cted as @ 
missionary in that province, for the establishment of an 
‘educational system along Westem lines, for the'maintenance 
of which the province bound itself to furnish the necessary 
funds. This was dono in order to liberate the provinee from 
‘punishment for the cruelties committed on the missignaries 
and native converts by the population during the Boxer 
movement.} Finally, the Central Government itself established. 
a Ministry of Education and adopted a scheme whereby many 
Chinese students were sent abrosd to study Western science. 

All these measures, however, failed to produce the desired 
effect. ‘The grip in which the foreign Powers held China was not 
relaxed, whilst the Imperial authority was losing with every new 
reform the eonse of its existence for the country as a unifying 
political factor. It was, rather, a burden on the provinces, 
which hed now to contribute heavily to its maintenance. 

‘The futility of all efforts of the Imperial Government 
was apparent. ‘The Russo-Japaneso War of 1904-1905 de- 
monstrated once more its entire helplessness to save the 
territory and dignity of China from encroachment on the 
part of the foreigners, while the loss of its authority amongst 
the masses, with every innovation undermining the funda- 
‘mental doctrines of the national sages, became a matter which 
seriously alarmed the Court. 

On December 30th, 1906, an Imperial decree mised 
Confucius from the level of tho ‘Sun and Boon, which, in the 
ranks of the Chinese deities, were entitled to the worship of 
‘tho ministers of the State—to the level of the Heaven and 
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Earth, to which the Sovereigns alone made sacrificial offerings. 
‘Aucollege, devoted exclusively to the perpetuation of his teach- 
ing, was established at Kufow-hsien in Shantung, the birth. 
‘place of the Sage, and on January 14th, 1907, an Tmperial 
decree declared that Western teaching was to be subordinate 
to Chinese studi 

‘Meanwhile, tho vast majority of the Chinege population 
‘accepted all the innovations with absolute indifference, although 
members of the radical groups made all efforts to stir up fresh 
troubles in connection with the increased and novél taxes 
introdyeed by the provincial authorities to make good the 
deficichey in the provincial treasuries caused by the necessity 
of the maintenance of the Imperial Court and Government at 
Peking. 

‘The foreign settlements and concessions in the Treaty 
Ports became hot-beds of radical ectivity. Here, under the 
protection of the foreign authorities, the leaders exerted 
themselves in preaching against the Manchu Dynasty as a 
foreign one, and the Confucian ethies as serving it to enslave 
tho Chinese nation.* From, the Treaty Ports the flood of 
anti-dynastic propaganda swept all over the country ; ‘but 
while ‘the success of all endeavours to revive anti-dynastic 
feelings amongst the masses was very doubtful in most parts 
of China, it was strikingly effective amongst the Chinese 
‘emigrants, whose anti-foreign tendencies had in course of their 
sojourn abroad. become almost extinct. 

‘Dr. Sun Yat-sen end his followers, having settled them- 
selves in Japan, found there a very’ hospitable reception. 
‘They carried on a very effective revolutionary work in 
the Straits Settlements, tho Malay Peninsula and in the 
United States. ‘The rich merchants in Penang, San Francisoo 
and Singapore contributed large sums to the support of this 
campaign,t but the main support which the party recsived 
came from the Japanese Government, which at that time was 
hastily preparing itself for the coming stragcle with Russi 
Anyone’ who knows Japan at all will understand thet 
‘any activity on the part of the Chinese revolutionaries 
established in Japan could proceed only with the express 
consent of the Japanei Government, which otherwise 
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would never havo tolerated the presence of a foreign revolu- 
tionary organization in its territory.* 

Since the Sino-Japanese War of 1895 the policy of the 
Chinese Imperial Government vis-d-vis Russia aroused. groat 
suspicion in Tokio. ‘The Japanese Government had good 
grounds to believe that in spite of strenuous denials on, the 
art of both'tho Imperial Conrt at Peking atid the Cabin't of 
St. Petersburg, they were secretly proceeding to discuss terms 
of settlement in respect to Manchuria and Korea.t The fall 
of tho Tsing Dynasty was a question of prime importance 
for Japan, for,sho realized full well that the irreconcilability 
of Chine’s polizy in the matter of these two countries, which 
had to form the Japanese outposts on the continent, eould 
only cease with the diseppearance of the sings from the 
political stage of China, 

‘Tho striking victory of Japan over Russie in 1905 made 
beyond any doubt a very deep impression on China, " It was 
tho first time in the history of her intercourse with tho white 
races that a European Power was so hopelessly defeated by an 
Asiatic nation. It was an exatrolo of what could be achioved 
by. the Chinese if they would adopt the Western learaing, 
reform their amy, dress themselves in European clothes and 
cut their cues. Tt was also an example of the might of a 
national unification and properly-led national movement, 
which China lucked in 1900. ‘The first manifestation of the 
newly-aroused feelings was the boycott of American trade in 
May 1905, declared in roply to the restrietivo measures 
adopted by America in respect to Chinese immigration 
into the United States. Tt was a great popalar movement, 
engineered from Canton and San Francisco, and secretly 
supported and encouraged from Peking, which lasted over 
five months and which taught the Chinese to realize deeply that 
tho principle revealed by the Boxer movement was quite 
correct and that China's power was not in her armies or 
diplomats, bug only in her masses. 
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Once more Luck smiled upon the old Empress Tau Hei; 
‘once more the Tsings appeared at the head of a popular move- 
ment® ; but this luck was ephemeral, in spite of the decided 
success obtained by the Imperial Governmentt in tho next 
year on the question of the restriction of the importation of 
coi into Ching. More and more concessions were to be 

to the foreigners whereby the national character and 
the popularity of the Dynasty amongst the masses was 
proportionately lessened. 

On Soptember Ist, 1906, the Empress Tsu Hsi ordered 
1 deoros to be promulgated in the nome of the Emporor which 
declared that,"the weakness and inefficiency of our country 
is de to the lack of close touch between the Government and 
the people, and the entire separation of these who are in 
office and’ those who aro not,” and as o solution to thi 
predicaaent tho introduction’ of = constitutional govern- 
ment within a few years was announced. This edict was 
followed by a second, creating a Government Council which, 
in conjunction with ‘the Grend Council, should form the 
foundation of tho future Parliament, and Provincial Assembli2s, 
the members of which were to be appointed by tho 
vieeroys and governors.§ ‘The preparatory period for the 
inauguration of tho Parliament was fixed at nine years] 
‘This was the last attempt of the Dynasty for the recovery 
of its Jost authority. 

On November 15th, 1908, tho Empress Dowager Tsu 
‘Hi passed away at the ago of soventy-three, Her death 
was preceded twenty hours earlier by the death of the 
unfortunate Reformer, the Emperor Kuang Hsu. Ho died 
after refusing to allow himself to bo removed from the 
*Oceen Parl,” fm hish be ae, sonnad fn, 1698, fo 

“Pavilion of Peaceful Longevity,” in wiich a Chinese 
ae should properly die, according to the anziont 
customs of the Empire; he died without having donned the 
robes emblazoned with the dragon, prescribed by the samo 





‘Statement of the Chinese Consul in Sun Francisco, July 17th, 10055 
“US, Foreign Relations," 1905, p. 204. 
‘imperial Decree, Noveraber 21st, 1908, prohibiting the cultivation 


“Agreement of December, 1908, 
{Hmporial Edit, September 20th and October 18th, 1007. 
{Ubid., August 27th, 1008, 
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customs for 8 dying emperor,* and cursing the man who 
betrayed him. 

‘The Throne was occupied by Prince Pu Yi, the three- 
year-old son of Prince Chun, appointed to be Regent and 
Controller of the nation. It was the choico of the Empress 
Dovager.¢ On November 14th, 1908, in spite of her 
sickness and wealmess, the Empress Dowager mountel for 
‘the last time the Dragon Throne, and with all her wonted 
vehemence and lucidity announced her decision. 

“At a critical time in a nation’s affairs youthful Sover- 
ign is no doubt» souree of danger to the State, but do not 
forgot that I shall be here to direct and_assist Prince Chun,” 
said she, when Yuan Shih-kaiy then Viceroy of Chibli, .and 
other senior dignitaries of the Stato respectfully submitted 
to hor that it would, under the circumstances, be far better to 
lepvo the Throne to an adult person. § 4 

But the hour having struck, she “mounted the’ Dragon 
and proceeded to the place of Nine Springs,” leeving 
the control of the State to persons who, under existing 
circumstances, were less qualified than anybody in China 
‘to assume it, 

‘As a matter of fact, hardly anyono at the Court or amongst 
tho State ministers understood fully the complicated nature 
of the changes brought about by the last legislative acts 
of the deceased Empress. Hardly anyone in the whole 
Empire, including the few thousands of the most enthusiastio 





‘+H. B. Moro, op. cit, p. 441. 

{Daring the bst night, feeling the approach of his death, Kuang Heu 
‘had writton out bis last testament, profacing ir with thoeeegniicant words =— 
"Wo were the scoond son of Pace Chus when the Express Dowager 
fclected Ue for tha ‘Throne. Sue has alvaye hated Us, but for our misery 
‘of tho past von year Yuan Shitea! is reponuble, and oue other (the secon’ 
faroe said to hive been ileble), “When the’ time ‘comes 1 desire that 
Yuan be mimimarily beheaded.*—Bland and Backhouse, op. eit p.400. 

“Announcing her deciion, the Eroprest Dowager stated that long ago 
‘he led decided that the eldest won of Prine Chan und is wile, the daugiiter 

ould bo the Hele to the ‘Thron. i 
felong devotion to hee person ant 








His Majesty Kuang Hs 
o Aehlaa liegry edi aden the death ofan enperor or empress. 
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partizans of the reforms,* realized the significance of the 
proposed constitution and its effect upon the entire social order 
of China, 

‘As to the first proposal, it was a cunning political bolt 
rather than an earnest measure, a “simulation of affection,” 
acedrding to tho maxim of Chia-yi; while the last was but a 
Greaiafarfrom enyrealization. Asfarasthe Chinese nation itself 
‘was concerned, it was a strange and incomprehensible project, 
setting at naught all the achievements of national civilization, 
‘8 project with which the nation could have nothing in cemmon. 

‘The Provincial Assemblies met for the first time in October 
1909, ahd their demand that the meoting of the National Parla. 
men be expedited, and should take place within two years, 
was refused by the Tmperial Government. + 

‘The first National Assembly, opened on October 3rd, 
1910, reiterated the same demand and petitioned that the 
Grand Council should be abolished and a responsible Cabiniet 
appointed. ‘Tho Court hesitated. It did not expect to meot 
‘opposition on the part of a body lergely drawn from amongst 
‘the metropolitan and provincial officials and gentry. The 
Assembly was prorogued,t but a decree ennounced the 
‘convocation of the Parliament in the year 1913. 

‘However, an Imperial decree issied on May 8th, 1911, dis- 
missed the Graad Council and inaugurated in itestead a Cabinot 
and Privy Council. Prince Ching, President of the late Grand 
Council; was appointed Prime Minister, an appointment which 
caused general dissatisfaction in the provinces, for he was known 
fas “a decropit old man, irresolute, wily, corrupt and in- 
efficient.”§ ‘The new Court could not dispense with the services 
of this statesman, for after the death of Jung-lu he was the 
‘oldest Imperial clansman, well-known abroad as one who had 





“Acgording tothe estimates given in “A Century of Protestant Missions 
{in China " (Shaoplal, 1007), in 1903 the total number of mision schoola wher 
in some Weiter lacwlodge woe tavght reached the figure of 2,680, of which 
tony 14 mey be ad to have boon of full callegiae standing the number 
Of purus was 67.488, including 47764 males and 0,020 females, Under the 
‘Sew heme of Bate tduoation xe the end of 1000 thao were to be etabusted 
[Bve auiversitis, 86 techaleal schools, 440 bigh and normal ecbools and 60 
Prisary echools, with 00,006 teschers and 1,037,441 pups, If ene assumes 
Boat 1911 ll pupils Drought up in thew selools, ncluding tho 60,011 primary 
fchous, werg iestructed in respect to the nature of cotstitutional reform, 
‘Sihioh fa atlounly impossible, the umber of people having any idea aboat the 
Proposed reform vould stil be a hopelew tancriy of the total population 
En China, estimated at 400,000,000—Auruon. 

‘flmperial Deerwe, January 10th, 1910, 

‘Heaperial Deeyee, January 11th, 1918, 

FP the Times" May 17th, 1911. 
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signed the Peking Protocol and as tho former head of the 
Chinese Foreign Office, The latter had a particular import- 
ance for the Imperial Government, as it was just negotisting 
a loan for the construction of the Hukwang Railway and the 
reform of the currency according to the provisions of the 
Commerical Treaties of 1902 and 1903. 

Both loans were duly contracted in the Spring of 1911, 
but by this time definite opposition to the terms of the railway 
Joan had developed in tho provinces in which the railway 
was to be constructed. ‘These provinces firmly expressed 
themselves against the authority of the Central Government 
to dispose of the money, claiming this right for theniselves. 
‘The provincial gentry insisted that the construction of rai 
ways in the provinees wes entirely within the scope of the 
provincial government end that the Central Government 
‘exceeded its power in pressing its schemes on the provinces 
antl entering into arrangements with foreigners regarding 
oans which had to be repaid out of provincial treasuries. Some 
antiforeign and anti-dynastio tendencies were also expressed, 
and @ matter which ended in, an easy compromise in 1907 
now” became an issue of paramount importance. Feeling ran 
high, and disturbances broke out in Szechuen, which, between 
October 9th and 11th, were fellowed by a revolt of 
‘troops stationed in Hankow and Wuchang, the capital 
of Hupeh. ‘This revolt suddenly assumed considerable pro- 
portions, and the Viceroy had to take refuge on a Chinese 
cruiser.* 

‘Tho rebel goneralissimo, Li Yuan-hung, one of those 
advanced military officars ‘who received their education 
in Japan, notified the Consular Body at Hankow that he 
had constituted a government which would respect existing 
treaties and engagements with Foreign Powers and would 
guarunteo efficient protection to all foreigners so long as 
they refrained from rendering assistance to the Manchu 
Government. 

In a fow' days the revolt had spread throughout the 
provinces along the Yangtzo River and to the South— 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi—assuming decided anti-dynastic 
character, and meeting with littlo opposition on the part of 
‘tho Imperial troops. It appeared that there was no authority 
whatsoever to render any resistance to the small detachments 

"Sir Jolin Jordan to the Seoretary of the Forcign Oflce, Oclober 


oth, 1911 
‘proud 
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of mutinous soldiers, assisted by # handful of radicals and 
stedents and the mob, eager to grasp the opportunity to 
révolt:and to loot unpunished. 

Peking was seized by panic. The Second National 
Assembly had been hastily summoned, but it was unable to 
save the situation. For over ten years the Imperial power of 
tho Tsing Dynasty had been a mere phantom, and it seemed 
that'there was nobody who wished to defend it. And yet 
‘there was one man who possessed all the necessary qualifications 
for the difficult task of defending, if not the defunct Dynasty, 
at least the principle of monarchist in China, «'man whom the 
Emperor Kuang Hu had damned on his death-bed and whom 
‘the'Prince Regent, the brother of Kuang Hsu, had summarily 
dismissed from all his posts and ordered to retire to his native 

rrovince. 
Pre"On,Ostober 14th, 1911, an Tnperial edict restored the 
former President of the Army Reorganization Couneil, Member 
of the Grand Council and Senior Guardian of the Heir Apparent, 
‘Yuan Shih-kai, to all his former posts and ranks, and 
appointed him Viceroy of Hufan and Hupeh, with orders to 
‘direct the suppression and pacification of the rebels.” * 


Guarree IV 


‘THE BIRTH OF THE REPUBLIC: YUAN SHIH-KAI 
AND DR. SUN YAT-SEN 


Tae nowly-appointed Viceroy of Hupeh ond Hunan was 
not only a Chinese by birth, but also by education, boliofs and 
mods of life. Ho was born in 1859 in a. prominent Honenese 
family which lived in rotizomont in Changtohfu, a town in the 
province of Honan.* According to native biographers, Yuan 
Shih-kai failed in his youth to pass the classical examinations 
‘or obtain an official rank. Only tho protection of one of his 
romote relatives,  provincit! official, brought him an 
appointment in tho military intendaney. Howover, in spite 
of lack of education and his somowhat modest origin, he rose 
with extraordinary swiftness to the highest position in the 
country, and at the age of twenty-eight he occupied the respon- 
sible post of Imperial Commissioner in Korea. Here daring 
nino years he managed with particular dexterity to counteract 
tho aggressive plans of Japan in Keres, action which aceelor- 
ated in no small degree the final rupture of Sino-Japanese 
relations and tho war of 1804-1895. 

Subsequently to this tragical finale of his career in Korea, 
which might bave cost any other in China his life, Yuan 
Shih-kai was recommended by Li Hung-chang, then Viceroy 
of Chibli, to take charge of reforming the old-style troops, in 
which he distinguished himself as o man of exceptional energy 
and for whichche was favourably commended to tho Throne. 
In 1898 the Emporor Kunng Hsu solected him as the man 
to whom he could entrust his long-chorished plans of depos- 
ing the Empress Dowager. ‘This trust ho finally betrayed. 

Tt is impossible to ascortain the true motives which 
Jed Yuan Shih-kai to this act of wily betrayal of his Sovereign ; 
hho himself strenuously denied any knowledge of His Majesty's 
cor Bonding t spe foreign Plgrapien, te parents of Yana Slih-kat 
cf landPubnass Weale ns Fight forthe epoblie a Chine,” p.21- 
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plans or that he had received orders from him to move the 
troops under his command to Peking*; but the ono in- 
disputable fact is that he was amongst those who clearly 
‘understood the anti-national nature of the projected reforms, 
‘and was amongst their opponents. 

For his participation in tho counter-movo, against the 
Reformers Yuan Shih-kai gained for ever the benevolence of 
‘the Empress Dowager, Tim Hsi, and the governorship of tho 
Province of Shantung, where, following tho example, of his 
Yormer commander, Junglu, he firmly refused to exedute the 
order of the Empress to exterminsto the foreigners in his 
province and join the Boxer movement. Ho remained, how- 
ret; in every mspent loyal 0 her causo up to the time of her 

ath. 

Tn 1908, after having occupied tho Vicoroyalty of 
Chihli Roovinee for over six years, succeeding in this capsoity 
‘Li Hung-chang, he was dismissod from the post of Prosidont of 
the Army Reorganization Council and concurrently Metro- 
politan Viceroy and Commander of six divisions of modem 
troops, stationed at Peking by the Regent, Prinoe Chun, the 
brother of the Emperor-Roformor, who considered it his sacred 
duty to exeoute the will of his august brother. 

Strictly speaking, Yuan Shih-lai’s very life was at that 
timo hanging by a thread, for the testament of Kuang Hsu 
could easily be interprotedas a death warrant against him ; but 
tho Regency did not venture to resort to extreme measures 
against, Yuan Shih-kai in viow of his popularity amongst tho 
‘troops forming the garrison of the Capital. 

‘Yuan Shih-kai retired to his native placo in Honan, and 
lived there like a patriarch, surrounded by his largo family 
‘and trusted servants, until the Imporial Fdiet of Octohor 14th, 
1911, again called him to political activity. Ho accepted his 
new appointment of Viceroy with great reluctance, pleading 
‘that ill-health prevented him ‘to requito in en infinitesimal 
dogreo tho great kindness shown to him by the late Empress 
Dowager during his whole life,” + and only after repeated 
Tmporial commands did he proceed to Peking. ¢ 

With his keen knowledge of his people and the actual 
position of the Imperial Government and the country, which 











“Interview between, “The Timer” coreapondent at Poking and Yuan 

Shih-eal roproduced in The North-Chiga Herald,” December 10th, 1911. 
“| Yan Shihvlais Memorial to the Throae, October 1éth, 1911, 
[Imperial Reveript, Octaber 18th, 1011. 
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since the day of the signing of the Peking Protocol had been 
‘at the moroy of foreign Politicians and creditors,* Yuan Sh:h- 

realized clearly the impossibility of saving the Dynasty frm 
its inovitable end. ‘The Regency did not enjoy oven a tittle of 
the popularity enjoyed by his lato Mistress, and if it was then 
impossible to restore the Imporial authority and independence, 
it was a hopeless matter to dream about obtaining it now. 

However, with his usual energy he moved the troops 
under his command against the triple city of Hankow, Han- 
yang and Wuchang, on the mid-Yangtze, and on November 
27th, 1011, the chief base of the revolutionists was captured 
‘and destroyed. It remained to the Generals commanding 
tho Imperial troops, Feng and* Wong Chow-yuen, to deliver 
‘the last blow to the retreating revolutionaries, when Yuan 
Shih-kai suddealy stopped the victorious march’ of his troops 
and ordered the evacuation of Nanking, which gavg to tho 
rovolutionaries an opportunity to concentrate their forces 
in tho lowor Yangtze. 

Thoro is not sufficiont evi 
move on the part of Yuan 8! 
tits Dynasty, but one is certain that nobody in China knew* 
better than he thet “The Great Chinese Revolution,” at this 
‘phaco of its devolopment, was just » revolt of a very insigni. 
ficant group of ill-paid and under-fed Chinese ‘soldiery, 
‘supported by s fow enthusiasts and the idle mob, + and that 
tho moral and material assistance of the Southern Provinces 
and the overseas Chineso was insufficient to keep alive the 
rebellion for any considersble time. 

Tt was not an elementary movomont of the masses, which, 
sooonding to the anciont traditions and politieal doctrines of 
‘tho Chinoso Ssges, wero ontitled to rise against unpopular 
rulers and remove them, proclaiming in their place a new ruler 
solocted for them by Providence, for the greater part of the 
population displayed an entire indifference to the proceedings 
and hardly Imew anything about the revolt in the Yangtze 

alley. 

Ws dios cond not be celled w matimal movemen for 
it aimed not st tho consolidation of the country but at its 



















Ching’s indebtednes in foreign loans reached at the moment of the 
‘outbreak of the revolution the aibstantial aum of £130,125,079, showng a 
Snereure of £31,042,312 since te tigaature of the Peking Protocol, 1001.— 


OP, iy B87, 
‘North China Herald,” Noveraber 90th, 1911, 
‘Youn Shib-las tatement to " The Tames ™ correspondent, ep. 
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Gisintogration, » completo provincial autonomy,* and tho 
destruction of the very idea of monarchism which still con: 
tinued to form an infogral part of tho entire religio-social 
structure of China. 

‘Under these circumstances tho attitude of Yuan Shih-kai 
si-e-vis the revolutionaries, in ordering his troops to stop tho 

yursuit of the defeated revolutionary army and withdraw from 
Ranking, opened the wey for all srts of guoses as to the 
‘true motives underlying his actions. t 'Thero was also a 
Jactor of g no less indisputable nature which Yuan Shib-kai 
‘could not ignore in taking steps for the suppression of the 
revolt. ‘This was the judgmont of the Powers, signatories 
to the Peking’ Protocol, on which the Chinese Government was 
dependent in its foreign and domestic policy after tho collapse 
of tho Boxer movement. 

Frama tho very outset of tho rebellion the opinion of tho 
foreign Press in China and abroad, § impresed by the en- 
thusiasm and propaganda of the Chinose residing in the foreign 
settlements and concessions of tho Treaty Ports and Chinese 
communities in foreign couutries, proclaimed it to bo a 
rovclution of tho Chineso nation sgainst the despotism aad 
inortia of tho Chinese monarchs, and advornted its early 
recognition as a new factor of Chinese politics! life. 

‘The reason of this attitude on the part of foreign public 
opinion was clear. It was the same as in 1901, the same 








‘Throne thet the witlement “of tho present seriggle “must be democratic 
in nature and preceded by renunciation of the autocraiio power 
‘Striking tactlomnea on, the art of @ forcign merchaat body in Chinn, 
upported by an identical appea(ol the Hankow Britian Chamber of Comores 
{othe Diplomatic Body at Peking, dated January 16th, 1013, compelled Sir 
Sol Jordan, HBAs Minister at Peking, (0 vo in’ lis despateh to Bir 
Euward Groy of danuary 10th, 1012, the folowing explanation -—" For 
ibe opiaian has been prowed inte the service af the movernent, aud 
EktSbed ct Commerce at the diferent tcaty porta have, boca given to 
indevtand that would faclato matters hay weet preset the om 
‘whieh the present etate of uncertainty i causing to Ui to intimate to 
the Throne the advisability of sdopting ruch meanures of conciliation an are 
Hy to etal he epraions af tho greg! bu of Se opaltion. "China 
No. } (1012); “Further Corrorpondenee,” pp. 113, 114,13 
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as bad boon adopted during Sino-foreign intercourse from the 
first; it was tho overlasting longing for the forbidden 
markets of the interior of China, for the unlimited economic, 
if not political, domination which the old Empress Dowager 
‘tried unsuccessfully to use for the recovery of the lost 
mporial authority, and which could be attained only as 
‘the result of the’ destruction of the oligarchical form of 
government in China and her modernization alonz tho 
lines of Western culture. 

‘This, of course, could not be ignored by Yuan Shih-kai 
if he wore o treo statesman and patriot. To strangle & move- 
ment which was declared to be a highly patriotic and national 
movement not only by enthusiasts and Southern leaders, but 
also by China’s controlling power—tho foreigners—before their 
sympathios were turned in favour of the causo that he dofended, 
was an action which could hardly bring reliof to the tottering 
authority of the Chinese monarehs. 

On October 27th, 1911, the National Assembly at Poking, 
which was urgently re-summoned, passod a seriss of resolutions 
dealing with the question of the ‘national Constitution which, 
under the influence of Yuan Shih-kai, were accopted by the 
Regency without reservation. * Avcording to these resolu 
tions, Known lator os ‘tho Ninotoen Fundamental Articles,” 
‘the Tsing Dynasty was to be maintained in China in perpetuity, 
but tho prorogativos of tho Emperor had to be limited by 
2 Constitution drafted by the Senate and promulgated by the 
Emperor. + 

In assuming this cours of action Yuan Shih-kai was, 
perhaps, exaggerating a little tho immediate danger of any 
‘move on the part of the Foroign Powers in favour of the rebels, 
‘but we must agreo that his point of viow in general was correct, 
for tho other side also took steps to strengthen the sympathy 
of the foreigners towards the revolution. 

In tho Manifesto to tho Foroign World, dated November 
17th, 1911, tho rovolutionists boldly " recognized the 
rightoousness and friendliness of the policy of the Foreign 
Powers towarés China during the whole courso of Sino- 











“In bringing pressure to leat on the Regency oa this cocasion Yuan 
‘Shih-taf acted not m his own namie bat in the name of his subordinate generals, 
‘uth General Tuan Chijul the head, whe through his presented fo the 
‘Throce a memoral saying "that they would not fight the rebellious South 
unless tse resolutions age accepted." Memorial of Sixteen Northern Gea 
feralt” October 2st, 1022, —AurHoR. 

Imperial Decree, Ontober 40th, 1911; Articles 1,2, 8, 4 and 6.—HL F 
Machair! ™ Morom Ghinese History,” p. 11 
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foreign relations as well as the rightoousness of their future 
aspications.* 

Boyond this the revolutionists did not go, but it was 
sufficiont for the timo being. It was a master stroke applied 
to ¢ho cause of the monarchy in China by Dr. Wu Ting-iang, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs of tho Nanking Provisional 
Government, forinerly Tmperial Minister to Washington and 
now 9n ardent partizan of Young China. 

‘As a mattor of fact, tho self-styled Provisional Govem- 
‘mont at Nanking, tho anciont Capital of the Chineso "Empire 
underithe Ming Dynasty, unliko Yuan Shih-kai displayed 
in its actions an extraordinary swiftness and boldness ; and, 
haily having recovered from the defeat at Hankow, it do- 
manded in tho namo of tho entire nation the abdication of the 
boy-Emperor, Hsuan Tung, and the surnonder of the supreme 
power Jn the State to sho National Assombly at Nanking 
summoned under its orders, 

In_response to this demand the Regency appointed 
‘Yuan Shih-kai to the supreme civil and military command, 
making him thereby virtual dictator of the Empire, and on 
‘November 26th proceeded to the sacred shrine of tho Imperial 
“Anosstors where, in the presence of a vast number of Stato 
officials and representatives of the Diplomatic Corps, it took, 
on behalf of tho Emperor, a soloma oath to uphold tho new 
Constitution of Nineteen’ Articles passed by the National 
Assembly. 

‘On Decombor 6th the Imperial Decree issued in tho namo 
of tho Emprosw Dowager Lung Yu, tho consort of tho lato 
Emporor Kuang Hsu, to whom, according to the last will of the 
Empress Tsu Hsi, Prince Chun, the Regent, bad “to apply in 
person for instructions in any question of vital importance, 
and act accordingly,” } announced the resignation of the 
latter from tho Rogenoy. § : 

+The, Foreign Powers individvally and calcolively,” states this 
document, have stood fsmmering atthe door of China for centuries plead- 
fie for the diffusion of, knowledge, a reformation of nalioual service tho 
tipi ot Wenn tienes and inne grocaty a fethoning af tho 
Grude, ourof-dave and ignoble concepts which have mulipied to keop the 
‘aed without tho pale ot the great Temly constituting the efviized World, 

idem = 















 Emperiat Deeree, Noveraber 4th, 1008, 
{siti Jord to Br Edward Grey, December Uh, 1011-—Chinn 
No. | (1012), * Cerrespondence,” p. 05. 
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‘This was e decided concession on the part of the Throne 
to tho Nanking rovolutionaries ond foreign public opinicn, 
‘which was soon followed by another, whoreby the Imperial 
Govornmont, acting on tho friendly advice of the foreign Minis: 
ters at Peking, agreed to enter into pourparlers with she 
‘Nanking Provisional Government with a view to reaching a 
‘compromise between the warring parties." 

‘On December 17th Tang Shao-yi, o lieutenant of Yuan 
‘Shih-kai from the days of his servics in Korea and Minister of 
Communications, armed with full plenipotentiary powers by 
the Throne and’Yuan Shib-kai, met Dr. Wu Ting-fang and 
his associates, representing the Nanking Government, at 
Shanghai, which was solocted aoa noutral place ‘under foreign 
protection * 

‘The Nanking Provisional Government was firm : it insisted 
on,the abdication of the Dynasty and the inauguration of a 
Republic in China} All compromises advanced by the 
Tmporial roprosentatives were flatly refused, although Yuan 
Shih-kei attempted to got into personal contact with the 
Ieaders of the Nanking Government, and amongst them General 
‘Lé Yuan-hung, the goneralissimo of the rebels, and secure from 
‘thom concessions in favour of constitutional monarchy.t 

‘The position was very critical, and an openrupturebetween 
tho two parties, after the meeting of delegates on December 
19th, seemed to be imminent. Tho local foreign Press 
expressed grave concom in respect to the possible loss of foreign. 
trado in case of a renewal of hostilities in tho Yangtze Valley. § 
‘However, evonts took quite # sudden turn, 


+ Yuan Shil-talinaited Gt that the mecting of he ropresenatives 
lg Nenking Gover: 
ie Segotintionny bat Soa, 
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On December 20th, at about 11 o’elock in the moming, 
tho Consuls-Gonoral of ‘the six great Powers at Shanghai— 
Gheat, Britain, United States of Amerie, Germany, France, 
Russia ond Japan *—eeting directly ‘under telegraphic 
instructions from their Home Governments, delivered to Tang 
Shao-yi and Dr. Wu Tingfang s formal memorandum in which 
it was stated that “ their Governments consider that the con- 
tinuation of the present struggle in China expored not only the 
countty itself, but also material interests and security of 
foreigners, to grave dangor,” and that tho Powers they re- 
protented “* deom it their duty unoficially to call the attention 
Of the two delegates to the need of arriving, as soon as possible, 
at an understanding calculated to put an end to the presont 
conflict.” + 

‘This momorandum, very innooent, and friondly at first, 
glance, made, however, a vory deep impression on Chinese 
public opinion, and particularly at Peking. In the opinion of 
‘tho Chinese politicians and publicists it, was tantamount to an 
official recognition of the international status of the nowly- 
‘proclaimed Nanking Provisions Government, which in the eye 
of Chinese law still contiaued to be a mero rebel against the 
lawful government recognized by the Foroign Powors. Further 
moro, it was froely rumoured that tho verbal statomonts by 
the foreign Consuls, which accompanied the memorandum, were 
‘couched in more dofinite terms, whereby ‘Tang Shao-yi was in- 
formed that, in case the Imperial Government was unable to 
find any other solution of the predicament oxcopt resorting to 
arma, the Powers might be omplled to tring into play 
other means for the persuasion of the Imperial Government 
and safeguarding the intorests of their nationals in China.t 

It appeared that the work which tho Foreign Powers 
had commenced in 1901 by imposing upon China the torms 
of the Peking Protocol, thus destroying tho authority 
of the suprome power in China, was now going to bo 
completed by the entire elimination of the namo of the 
Emporor as » factor in Chinoeo political life. Under those 
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circumstances, it was natural on the part of the revolutionary 
Teaders to display more persistence and to resort to more 
energetic action. * 

fact, nite days Inter soventeen provincial delegates 
in Nanking, elected by tho revolutionary organizations’ in 
their provincer,t proclaimed in the name, of the Chinese 
nation a Ropublic in China and olected Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
President of its Provisional Government at Nanking. 

‘The audacity of tho pretension on the part of the pro- 
vineial ‘delegates at Nanking to represent and act. on behaif 
‘of the ontiro'Chineso nation t need not be cominented 
‘upon, particularly taking into consideration that, as the 
rosult of tho Foreign Powers’ representations, the chiof delegate 
of the Imperial Government, exceeding his powers, agreed on 
its bohalf to lave the decision of tho question regarding 
tha form of government to Notional Convention to be 
‘summoned at sn early date. § 

Tho leaders of the revolutionary South were not inclined 
to wait for the decision of this Convention { and expose their 
cause to tho least risk, although the constitution of the Con- 
vention gave ample ground to beliove that the Provincial 
Assomblies, which had to elect the delegates, would largely 
bbe in favour of a complote decentralization of authority, 
‘and thus in favour of a republican form of goverment. i 





<North-China Herald," Devember 23rd, 1911, 
{Hin connection with this tix intoreating to mention the fact thet out 
of tiese eighteen delegates. purporting to fepreseat the ‘Chinese ration, 
fourtaen wete members ot revolutionary orpeatsationa whobad found hospitals 
ity in Japan during the period subsequent to the unfortunate reforms of the 
Soros. 
f maf a Republiofor a monatchieal form of government, 
state the Republan Manifesto, January éth, 1012, "ia not the frat of 
frencent-pston, ta the natural outcome Of 82a herd dea fo 
bend im aakiog for permanent contentment and unintorrapt 
{tdvaacement. “Tes the formal declaration ef the will of te Chinese nation.” 
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“hoy realized that their cause was already won and that 
fhgeo was no farther ground for postponing tho inovitebl, 
‘THhy wore backed morally by tho Foreign Powors, and, 
what was far moro important, by Japan,* ready at any 
tim to como to their assistance with money and arms, 
and, if required, men, 

But. if the situation had boon appreciated in Nanking 
and Skanghai, it was not less realized in Poking by the m: 
who was selected to defend the monarchical principle in 
China. , Yuan Shih-kai know vory well the actual attitude of 
the Foreign Powors towards the revolution and the policy of 
Japan, who, having failed to enlist the sympathy of tho Tsings, 
now made ancthor attempt td uso tho good offices of those 
mombers of Young China to whom she had accorded hospitality 
and support daring their compulsory retirement to Japan in 
1898-1913. He know that all arms procured by Nanking wore 
bought on credit in Japan,t that the group of Japanese 
financiors had already advanced money to Dr. Sun,t and, fur- 
ther, that oven Russia was willing to support Nanking, and that, 
nogetiations to that effect were near completion. § From 
hhis personal experince ia Korea, he had amplo ground fer 
believing that the Japanese, in order to attain their object, 
would not hesitate to holp the revolutionaries to tho end. A 
glance through the list of political and military advisers, 
generals and officers attached to tho different branches of 
‘tho military and civil servico of the newly-established 
Republic, and the porsonal suito of the President-olect, 

















representations to the Cabinots of St Jamon and. St. 
bang in respect to the tecenity of ranintaining w monarchical form 
‘of government in Chine limited by a Constitution, proclaimed by the Tne 
peril Edict, October JOU, 1011, ia December 101]-—AuTaOR. 

{Statement of General Iiimoto, Japenese Minister of War, in the 
Imperial Diet, Februnry rd, 1012, According to thin statement, the valve 
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‘was sufficient to suggest a most: gloomy condlusiori as far as 
the rélo of Japan in the Chineso Revolution was concerned. * 
‘The personal friondship and courtesy extended to him by 
the Diplomatic Body at Peking, omongst whom there wera 
many sincere sympathizers with the cause thet he defended 
‘and admirers of his statesmanship since the Boxer movemont, 
could not be of any real importance to hin. Ho knew that 
tho opinions of the Foreign Ministers did not always constitute 
fa cecisive factor in tho definition of the policy of the 
Powers in China, which was ultimately shaped in favour 
of that party which promised tho greatest. sdvantagh. His 
promises wero not 60 sdvantagoous as those offered by tho 
Republicans, 

As a true son of his country, who really know his people, 
and with whom he was indissolubly bound by virtue of 
edyeation, tastes and beliefs, he could not destroy tho 
chapter of the history of China dealing with foreigners and 
logalize all acts committed by them which, in tho opinion of 
hhis countrymen, were wrongful ; and if ho did co, ho knew 
nobody would boliove in him. 

‘Yuan Shih-kai’s first move, after receiving Tang Shao- 
yi’s report regsrding the concessions mado to tho Republicans, 
‘was to repudiate the arbitrary actions of his delegate. Ho 
promptly accepted Dr. Wu ‘Ting-fang’s resignation and in- 
formed him that ho could not recognize any acts signed and 
sealed by his delogate in excess of his power and against his 
(Yuan Shih-kai’s) instructions. “He was full of indignation 
Over the proclamation of the Republic in the name of the 
nation, but he had no means to fight the Republicans, backed 
by Japan and foreign public opinion ; no chanco to dofeat 
them, in spite of « comparatively large contingent of troops 











11k was geowaly balled at at tne ia Peking that the wudden 
departure for Nanking of Profewor Toren, immediately aler the inauguration 
of the Nanking Provisional Government, waa due to an order {rom Tok¥o 
Sirectiag him to ‘ast’ the ‘newiy-itabliabed government in drafting the 
Republdan Conuutation. “Pretguor Teruo was the depanceo. Advice 10 
‘the Imperial Government she enjoyed n high reputation in Chinn as an. 
‘authority on conntitational law and tho waa largely responsible for the sohemne 
‘of & gradual constitutional reform of the late Manchu Government. 














{Yuan Shibvlea's telegram to Dr. Wu Tingfang, January 2ad; Ds, 
wating fang fo Sunn Siebel January S04 TOMS NerthcCblan Herald? 
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fade is command. ‘hese troops wore not paid, and the 
sperial Treasury was, as usual, ompty.* 

Upon his arrival at Poking on Octobor 27th, 1911, Yuan 
Shil-kai succooded with the greatest difficulty in oxtracting 
from the Empress Dowager ono million dollars for the immodiate 
payment of loyal troops at Hankow, and later on, jn January 
1012, about ‘Tis. *8,000,000 in gold bars, all of which he 
immediately “converted for the uss of the Government. 
‘The twp loans floated by the Imporial Government for tho 
construction of the Hukwang railway and the currency Yeform 
‘wore paftly expended, and the so-called Four Nation Syndicate 
(American, British, “French and German tankers) which 

declared a temporary suspension of payment of 
ig instalments. All other finencisl schemes 
intended for the alleviation of the stringont financial situstion 
wore also defeated owing to obstruction on tho part of tho 
French aiid British Govemments,§ in spite of the ontrosties 
‘on the part of the British and American Ministors in Peking 
personally in fevour of a Constitutional Monarchy in China. ] 

Tho declaration of the Republican Government that 
+‘ any defeat of the revolutionary plans would be placed by 
‘the Chinese people at the door of the foroigners who aided the 
other side with money," || and the threat of anti-foroign 
risings and boycott,** ‘did not fail to produce their effect. 
‘Tho “i” was dotted when Tang Shao-yi, following his polioy 
of consolidating the Republican position, agreed that, pending 
‘the decision of the National Convention regerding the future 
form of govorament, “tho Manchu Govornmont should not 
accept, or attompt to obtain, foreign loans,” tt leaving open, 
howover, the problom of contracting loans by tho provinces and 
the Nanking Governmont,tt and further plodging tho Imporial 
Govoramont to ovacuate Hankow and Nanyang. 

‘Tho narrative must be interrupted here in order to deal 
with ovonts of another nature which happened at Peking 
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in Decomber 1911, and which had a vory defiaite effect upon 
tho trend of events at this poriod. 

On Docomber 16th an attempt had beon mado to assassir.- 
sto Yuan Shib-kai at Peking. ‘Two bombs were thrown, and 
both exploded with terri force, but Yuan Shih-kai escaped 
unhurt. An investigation conducted by the metropolitan 


authorities rorealed a largely dovelopod qilot to asrassinato 
‘he Promior, tho Cabino: Ministors ond Manchu Pringes by 
agents of the Nanking Government. This was soon fllowed 
by two more bomb outrages, ono of which caused th» death 
of the Manchi General Liang Pi.* 

‘Tho impression of these first acts of modern terrorism 
in China was tromendous. ‘The Imperial Family, Princes 
and the Manchu nobility began to realize that their sacred lives 
‘wore far from boing secure, and their firm stand against abdica~ 
tidn was shakon.} Under these circumstances it was only 
natural that many of the defenders of their causo also began 
to waver, and a number of influential Northern Gonorals 
coxpressod thomselves inclined to bow to the inevitable. 

On Fobruary 12th, 1912, an Imperial Edict announced+ 
‘the resolution of the Throno to abdicate, “ thus assuring poace 
to tho people and tranquillity to the Empire, and forming the 
‘ono Great Repablic of China by the union, as heretofore, of the 
five peoples, namely : Manchus, Chinese, Mongols, Mcham- 
modons and Tibetans, together’ with their territory in its 

‘Tho Edict bore tho Imperial Seal and tho signature of 
‘Yuan Shih-kai as Premier, who by virtue of the same Edict 
was authorized “to organize with full powers a provisional 
Republienn Government snd confor with the Republican Army 
‘as to the methods of union.” 

With the groatest caro Yuan Shih-kai resolved to save 
what could yet be saved—the dignity and prestige of the 
‘supreme power and its logal continuity—ond drafted por- 
sonally tho abdication acts known as ‘ Articles of Favourable 
‘Troatment.” According to these acts, tho Emperor “re- 
signed only his political power” § and retained his Imperial 
title and all other traditional prerogatives of the Chinese 
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Emperors. ‘The Republican Army, i.e, the futaro Republican 

\iovernment, undertook to hold itself responsible for the 
Porpetual offering of sacrifices before the Imperial Ancestral 
‘femples and tho Imperial Mausoles, and the completion, 
as planned, of the Mausoloum of the late Emperor Kuang 
‘Hsu. Tho Emperor had to continuo to perform the religious 
ritual at the'Tmperial Ancestral Tomples and Mausolea, which 
wore to be protected by guards provided by the Republic. 
Ho lab retained his body-guards and tho right of occupying 
soveral\Imperial palaces, 

In addition to this, the Republican Government had 
to pay to the Emperor an annuity in the sum of Tls. 4,000,000, 
and the Eight Banners, which formed tho hereditary 
Imperial guard, wero to be provided with moana of 
livelihood. ‘The Imperial House, Princes and Nobles, as 
well as sil Manchus, Mongols, Mobammedans and Tibetsns, 
had to recoiva courteous treatment and enjoy the same 
rights as the Chinoso. 

‘Tho Imperial Edict sdjurpd “the Imperial Clansmen, 
Manchus, Mongols, Mobemmedans and ‘Tibetans to doff ali 
istinctions and to unite for tho maintenance of order and 
poaes, accopting tho measures that had been dovisod by tho 
‘Throne for the welfare of the whole nation.” * 

‘But in his efforts to save the principio of logal succession 
of sovereign power of the Republic from tho source of all 
power, the Emperor, the agent of Heaven, and to give to 
tho birth of the Republic an aspect of legality whereby the 
Emperor conesded voluntarily his sovereign rights to the 
nation, Yuan Shih-kai went further. + 
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In tho following Edict of the samo date, also drafted 
by him personally and boaring his signature, tho Imporiat 
Board of Civil Administration, the General Officers commanti- 
ing tho Imperial Gondarmerio, the Viceroys and Governors 
‘wore commanded “‘to go on with their duties as usual, the 
chief of each office seeing to it that his subordinates do not 
noglect thoir duties. In this way, Wo, the Emyeror, 
demonstrate Our love for the people.” 

‘Truly it was a domonstration of love to the pefple on 
‘tho part of the rotiring Dynasty, or, better to say, of jolitical 
foresight on the part of Yuan Shih-kai, who know what de- 
struction of prestige * or any doubt thrown upon the nature 
of supromo power meant to th} Chineso. 

Each word of the acts of abdication states that the origin 
of the supreme power of the Republic lay with the Imperial 
‘power of tho last Teings, who, “hating disorder and desiring 
peace, and anxious to follow the teaching of the Pooplo,” 








+ Taseskung asked about government. ‘The Master peld:—'\The 
requliter of ovemment are that there be suficienoy ef food, suteiency 
‘of tlitery equipment, and tho conidenco of the poople in their ruler.” 
"Tezelkang sae" If i cannot be helped, and one of those mast be 
lupe tric of the tive ould be oregene Sit” "Tho mtary 
e Mater. 











‘wih fll powers Grog the minority of the Host Apparent, whe Yobonoln 
Iwas expressly fortidden to exercise any fora of coutrel over the ltr, het 
on, intr Emperer Tung Chil, But ta tie necemsary seal bearing the ine 
‘Senpton a liwiel suction could not be found (Wes tauen wcety 
‘Yottnola, th procedings were recognized as ireguler, and Yohonalawanable 
{isn a‘now docament, in Un unio of the Busprese Dowager, the consort 
‘f Hite Feng, aad her own proclaiming a now Regency composed of tho 
‘Fnpreas Dowager and henell--Awriom, 
Stmoparal Balt, February 12th, 1012 
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ranted it of theis own second to the nation, ands euch it 

into Chinoso history in spite of all the indignation and 

Hecrstioal speecntions ofthe hotom soclogeoeat Gos 
smocraey. 

Moroover, the same abdication acts did not, contain 
any pledge on the part of the Throne waiving the right 
ofthe’ Dynasty to. withdvew thom in the eon of Sin 
Republic failing to attsin the ond which led to their 
promylgation—peace and order in tho country. ‘This 
chara\teristic omission, intentional or unintentional, was 
too apparent not to arouse suspicion on tho part of the 
Republicans, but Yuan Shih-kai loft it uncorrected in tho 
name of thé Throne. 

“The day of the promulgation of this Edict,” stated he 
in his telogram to Dr. Sun Yat-son, tho Provisional President, 
‘announcing the abdication of the Dynasty and his readiness to 
co-oporate with the Nanking Government in the organization of 
the Ropublican Government according to the Imporial com- 
mands, “shall bo the end of,tho Imperial ralo and tho in- 
auguration of the Republic. "Honcoforth wo shall exert our 
utmost strength to move forward in progress until we reach 
perfection. Never shall we allow monarchical government in 

‘This telegram startled the leaders of tho Nanking Re- 
publicans. It was too candid, too bold for a man whoso eauso 
seemed to bo defeated, but the logic of his contention could not 
bo denied. ‘The Imperial mandate in his hands furnished him 
with indisputable authority in the eyes of the Chinoso masses, 
which had never known any supreme power except that of 
their emporore, or the delegation of this suprome powor and 
governmont exept by Imperial command. 

“But the Republican Government cannot bo organized 
by ony authority conforred by tho ‘Tsing Emperor. ‘The 
exorcise of such protontious power will survly lead to serious 
trouble. As you clearly undorstand the neods of the situstion, 
certainly you will nob accopt such authority,” cabled the 
Provisional President of the Republic to Yuan Shih-kai; but 
‘the lator kept silonco.* 

On February 15th, 1012, the Nanking National Assembly 
accepted the resignation of Dr, Sun Yat-sen, and, upon his 
recommendation, elected Yuan Shih-kai President of the 
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Republic ond dospatched special delegation to Peking to 
Inst on Yuan Shih-kai coming to tako the Presidential ath 
Dofore tho Assembly at Nanking. 

‘At tho same timo tho Provisional President, at the heed 
of @ solomn procession* and surrounded by his numerous 
Sapenose adtiers, gonerala and offcors and Chines staents, 
[recoded to the shrine of the Emperor Hung Wa, the founder 
of tho Ming Dynasty. Hero ho offered a prayer to the spirit 
of this ancient Chineso monarch and autocrat, extolling the 
virtues of the Mings and denouneing the despotism and druelty 
of the Tsings, which lod to thoir present overthrow, and the 
ultimate liboration of the Chinese nation from the yoke of 
‘hose “foreign barbarians.” + 

‘Tho President reverently submitted for Imperial perusal 
‘tho prosent achievements of the nation which, under tho 
protecting influence of His Majesty's spirit in Heavon, had 
aescted in the Soangurtion of the Set sepublio fn the Rar 

ast, 

“Your logions lino the avproaches to the sepulchro, a 
noble host stands expectant. Your people have come here 
to-day to inform your Mojesty of the final victory. May this 
lofty shrino wherein you rest gain fresh lustre from to-day’ 
event, and may your oxamplo inspire your descendants in the 
‘timos which are to como. Spirit! Accopt this offering !” $ 
conoluded pathoteally ‘tho President of the Republi, 
established by virtue of sovereignty vested in the body of the 
Pople. § 

"Wo feel that at this junoture our readers may ask us 
who was this Young China's leader who displayed such an. 
inconsistency in his opinions and actions and resorted to such 














In connection with this ceremony it is inueresting to quote a dispatch 
of Mz, FE. Wilkinon, HB. Consal at Nanking, tg Sit John Jordan, 
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cheap effects for winning popularity amongst the orthodox 
Chineso masses. Who was this leader of China’s modern 
Nationalists whose political theories form the gospel of the 
‘present Chinose youth # 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen, or Sun Wen, whose namo wo havo 
mentioned several times in connection with the revolutionary 
‘and anti-dynastic movement in China, and who suddenly 
‘emorgod from the shadow of a secret revolutionary activity 
into tho limolight of political prominence, was a Christian, 
Ho was born in a village in Canton in 1806. His father was 
‘a Chineso Christian evangelist, a Congregationalist, and he gavo 
hig son thorough Christisn education under the auspices of the 
missionaries of the London Mistion. His uncle took part ia the 
famous Taiping Rebellion, and, as a boy, Sun Yat-sen was fed 
on thrilling stories of this anti-dynastic movement. * 

In i884 Sun Yat-sen bocamo a student of the newly- 
opened Colloge of Medicine of the same London Mission at 
Hongkong, in which colony he naturalized himself, obtaining 
‘tho privilege of being a subject of Her Majesty the Quoan of 
Groat Britain—a privilege much coveted in China owing to 
tho excoptional Consular protection and extraterritorial rights 
which tho British enjoy in this country. Later on, when his 
palitioal opponants began to uso this as an angument again 

im, he renounced his British citizenship, declaring that during 
all his revolutionary activities he had nover sought to take 
advantage of the privileged position exempting him from 
Chinese jurisdiction. 

After graduation from the colloge in 1892, Dr. Sun Yat-son. 
became @ Christian practising physician in Macao, and since 
‘thon became known in China and sbroad as “Doctor.” By 
virtue of his graduation from the College of Medicine of the 
London Mission in Hongkong he was not entitled to this 
ogroo : ho was only a Licentiate of Medicine and Surgery, 
permitted to practise medicine in China. Tn Macao he camo 
into close touch with the Kwangtung revolutionaries, the 
lineal descendants of the “ Little Swords.” ‘Tea years later he 
joined the reform movement, and, after its collapse, as an 
‘active worker and propagandist ho narrowly eseaped arrest, 
by tho agents of tho Imperial Government by fleeing to 
‘Hongkong, and later to Japan. 

In the next year, in co-operation with the revolutionaries 
from Swatow, he orgenized en armed raid on Canton, but had. 
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no success. In spite of the largo support which he recsived 
from the Japanese Government in the way of arms, munitions, 
and even officer to direct: the attack, the raid failed, and hs had, 
to take refuge again in Japan and turn his eyes towards tho 
Tevolutionary propaganda amongst the Chinese emigrants in the 
Straits Settlement, Java, Honolulu, Vancouver, San Fran- 
cisco, New York, and even London, where he had thore success, 
than in his own country. Ho wroto politioal pamphlets and 
collorted funds for tho various Chinese revolutionary 
tions. Ho was a brilliant speaker in English onl Canoe, 
and had a decided influenee upon his countrymen seattered in 
foreign countries, but he was, scarcoly kiown in his own 
provineo, and still less among tho peoplo who firod the first 
successful shots in Wuchang and Hankow in October 1911.* 

‘The first timo that his name became widely known among 
foréimers was in 1896, whon he was kidnapped and kept 
a prisonor for several days in the Chinese Legation in London. 
1s a lunatic to be sent back to China, where, of course, he would 
havo boen put to death as a» prominent rovolutionist. ‘The 
intorvention of the British Foreign Office, moved thereto 
by one of his former professors and admirers of his talent, 
Dr. J. Cantlio, saved him. Ho was released, and mado good 
his escape from the omissaries of the Chinese Government, 
‘which offered an enormous reward for his eapture or death. f 

Tt is beyond any doubt that Dr. Sun Yat-sen was ono 
of tho ablest of the Chineso revolutionaries and that his per- 
gonal honesty, patriotism and readiness “to endure all for 
his country’s ‘sake, even torture and death,” t won him 
sincero sympathy amongst his immediate followors and 
foroimors who had a chance to come into personal contact 
withhim, Ho wasa typical foreign-educated Chineso, an idealist 
of puro water, of whom Prince Ito, tho famous Japanese 
statesman, in a fit of frankness said: “They havo hardly any 
roots in the country, and they can hardly be said to form a 
class capable of directing and controlling any political course 
of action.” § 

With his opinions moulded by his missionary education 
‘and the democratic ideas which ho hed absorbed in Amoriea and 
England, Dr. Sun Yat-son was an ardent partizan of a ropublic, 
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in China, * but as soon as ho was compelled by circumstances 
to lead thio Chinoso masses he was unable to find in his theories 
‘anything in common with the people whom ho had all his life 
hoped to lead with the benefits of foroign civilization, 
‘Fonco we saw him at tho shrine of an ancient Chinese auto: 
‘rat: performing the three knoclings end nine prostrations. 

‘The ousbreak of tho rovolution and the proclamation of 
the first Provisional Government at Wuchang, and later at 
‘Nanking, found Dr. Sun Yat-son in England. Ho received 
in London tho telogram offering him the Presidency' of the 
proposed Republic, and immediately embarked for Shanghai. 
Jn Hongkong he was mot by his Jazanese friends, who formed 
hhis immediato suito up to the time of his resignation, 

It soomed that his nomination as President was arranged. 
beforehand by his partisons, who had in view more the over- 
seas Chineso and the Powers which backed the revolution 
from outside, but, novortholess, he himself regarded it énly 
as 8 temporary one—‘until tho disturbances within tho 
nation have dissppeared, and until the Republic has boon 
‘established as a prominent nation on this oarth, duly recognized 
by all nations.” $ 

‘Ho was forced to resign in favour of Yuan Shih-kai 
Dofore theso onds were attained, but he had no other 
option : the Presidency in his hands meant an immediate 
resumption of civil wat, which was hardly in the interest of 
the party that he headed. ‘Tho attitude of the masses was 
far from boing cortain, and signs of their sympathy towards 
the North were seriously troubling the minds of Young 
China’s loaders. 
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Carren V 
THE TRAGEDY OF YUAN SHIH-KAT 


‘Tam declaration of tho Republic caused s completo con- 
fusion of mind in the provinces, the populstion of which 
interpreted the nowly-proclaimed ‘principles of democracy as 
fa revocation of all obligstions towards the Contral Govern- 
mont.* The Provincial Assomblies and various military and 
civil authorities, partly appointed by the late Imperial 
Govemment and partly by the nev Republic, saw a fitting 
opportunity of asserting their independence from outside 
control, irrespective of its origin or nature. 

‘Yunnan, Stochuen and Shantung declared independence, 
and, in spite of all official declarations about the pro-foroign 
sympathies of tho population, signs of the revival of Boxerism 
and snti-Christian propaganda were noted in many instances. 

Chili, Shansi and Shensi were in the grip of rebellion ; 
Mukdon, tho espital of Manchuria, Kalgan, Jehol and many 
other placos to the east and north of Peking were, to uso the 
words of the Abdication Edict, “boiling cauldrons of un- 
fottorod passions.” ¢ 

Canton and the whole Southern coast were in the bands 
of a notorious pirate, Luk, who succeeded in eapturing the 
histori Bogue, Yuchu, Whampao and Fumon forts, and com- 
manded the arsenal and sdmiralty buildings in Canton.§ 

‘Tho Foroign Powers wore hastily reinforcing their garrisons 
and naval forces in Chinese waters,{| consolidating, in the 
meantime, their position in the Treaty ports by eliminating the 














‘*Sir John Jerdan to Sir Edward Grey, February 9th, 1912.—China 
‘No. 1 1012): Farther Correspondence," p- 174. 

{Sir John Jordan to Sit Edward Grey, December Sth, 1011, June oth 
tana finy July Git, 101" Bue Book,” China ‘No. %(UB19)' "Corres 
Spondascos" pp. 100, B7, 60, 68,37. 

‘fo NortheChina Horald,” March 10th, 1912. 

Thompson, op. oi, p. 106 
‘Sie John Jordan 10 Bir Edward Grey, April 6th, Jun» 21st-26th, Decem- 
bor 6th, 1012~China No. 3 (1013) " Correspondence,” pp. 11, 65, 57, 69, 82. 
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last traces of Chinese jurisdiction over the native populstion 
of the foreign concessions and settlements.* 

In tho middle of February mutiny occurred amongst, 
the troops of Generalissimo Li Yuan-bung, now the Vico- 
Prosident of tho Ropublio, and amongst the troops stationed 
in Kwangtung.t This mutiny was duo to the same cause 
which animated "tho soldiers of General Li Yuan-hung to 
rovolt against the Imperial Government in October 1911, viz, 
‘the non-payment of sularies to tho soldiem, and pt the 
time of Yuan Shih-kai’s installation in the Presidential office 
thore was no sign of tho supprossion of thit riot. On the 
contrary, things wont from bad to worse, for neither tho 
Govornmont at Poking nor that st Nanking had sufficient 
funds to pay off their armies, the total number of which had 
swollen to about ono million. 

‘ThesMongols, led by their religious hoad—the Hutukthu 

iving Buddha of Urga, the Capital of Mongolia—refused 
to join the Republio, claiming that their allegiance was due 
ontizely and solely to the Manchu Dynasty, and that, with the 
disappearance of the lattar, no fink remained to bind them to 
the Chinese. 

At the instigation of Russia, and with her financial help, 
thoy declared independonco, forced the Chineso garrisons 
to evacuate Mongolia, and proclaimed the Hutukthu as their 
ruler, with the powors of an autocrat. § 

‘Tho same occurred in Tibet. In November 1911 tho 
Chineso garrison in Lhassa mutinied against their commander, 
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Amban Lion-yu, and a few months later tho Tibetans, by 
order of the Dalai Lama—tho religious head of Tibot— 
revolted against China and forced tho Chinese troops to 
ovacuato Tibet. A Chineso expedition was sant to suppres 
the movement, but Great Britain protested and caused ita 
withdrawal:* Under these critical circumstances quick 
and resolute sction on the part of a government vested 
with extraordinary powors alone could relieve tho situation. 
‘the meantime, tho Southern delegation, sont to 
Poking by the National Assombly to watch tho. President 
lect, exerted ‘itself in obstructing his actions, foaring the 
usurpation of the whole power by him and the lessening of the 
authority of the popular representatives. Tt: insisted that 
‘Yuan Shih-kai should go to Nanking to take the Presidential 
‘oath, which in its form should be analogical with that of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen’s, which recognized the source of the sovereignty 
of the Republic in the whole body of the people, and would 
make Yuan Shih-kai entirely dependent upon the will of the 
political factions forming the majority of the Assombly.t 
‘Yuan Shih-kai delayed dny definite reply. He realized 
full well tho motives underlying this persistence on the 
part of tho radical factions and did not wish to see the 
Government, doprived of its essential independence. On 
February 29th tho 3rd Division of picked Northern tcoops 
stationed at Poking revolted against their commanders as 
‘@ proiest against deferred payment of their salarios and, as 
Jt waa allogod, Yuan Shib-kai’s leving the Capital for the 
uth. 
If is quite possible that this costly mancuvre, whoroby 
‘8 good portion of the metropolis was plundered and burnt by 








"in August 1012 Great LDritain prowented a Memorandum to China 
fer to refrain from despatching troops to Tibet, wt uch an act would 
‘conrte & "plato ofthe Angle Chincr Treaty and the autonomy ofthe 
Govemment of Tibet. Great Britain also imposed an ext ‘com: 
Sergetiaee Seoees Chi aad ites via india: On Gelaber it 1018 @ 
‘pwiite Gouterace wan opened in Simla, attended by tke representatives 
‘of Great Britain, Tibet and China. ‘bet demanded complete independence 
‘tnd extension of hor Eastera boundaries, ond was: peered in her claim by 
Great Britain, China sefured-to entertain this claim, whereupon Great 
Britain entered {oto an egreonent with Thet—July dnd, 1014—pr 
apecisl saferuarda for the intersta of Great Britain and bet in the event 
FGkine continuing not to recogune the latepondent status of Tibet he 
‘Tibetan problem remains stilunsettled ag far a9 China is eonceraed.—ADIHOR, 
TELE. Wilkinson, H-B.M’s Consul at Nanking, to Sir John Jordan, 
February 16th, 1012--China No. 1 (1012): Further Correspondence," 
208, "De, Sun Yateon to Dr. Wo Ting-leng, January 22nd, 1042, bide 
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‘the rebellious soldiery during the rovolt, was deliberately 
arranged by Yuan Shib-kai in order to intimidate the 
Southom delogation and secure for himsolf the maximum 
freedom of action.* Tho delegates gave in, and on March 
0th, 1912, Yuan Shih-kai was enabled to tako his Pro- 
sidential oath at Poking and in terms which did not 
contradict the principks laid down by the Imorial 
Abdication Acts. t 

An amnesty declared in his name as Provisional 
President, styled officially “‘the Great President,” pardoning 
all prisoners, except murderers and robbers, and remitting all 
ovprdue land taxes, and a Mandate stating that for tho presont 
the old laws would stand except where they wore obviously 
contrary to the spirit of republicanism, announced the official 
beginning of the Republican Era in China, 

‘Tho settloment of this controversy and the assumption 
of the Presidential office by Yuan Shih-kai on the conditions 
which ho succooded in wringing from the Southern party 
was a well-timed act, for the country was on the vorge 
of general anarchy. ‘The mass of tho population, farmers 
and peasants, artizons, workers, and oven the greater part 
of tho gentry, resisted any measur> which had the slightest 
tendency to ‘affect the ancient customs or to introduce 
tho nowly-declared domocratic principles. ‘They refrained 
from taking part in public balloting, leaving tho election 
of tho delegates of tho Provincial and National Assomblios 
either to the lito minority of the Republicans and 
‘thir partizens or at tho discrvtion of the traditional 
provincial authoritios. ¢ 





* Potnam Wealo: “The Fight for the Republic in Cainn,” p. 42. 

{The entemory of th formal maturation of Yann Shiba! ab Provisional 
Prositant ef the epublio was held in tho madera building of the Chinese 
‘Mintey of Foreign Affairs at Poking, where Yuan Shih-kuy in the presence 
‘of tho Ministers the Nanking Assombly dalogates, military and naval oficers 
find many foreigaes, sead the text of tho oath, which stated that he, Yuan, 
[Bhihiad, will exer his utmost to promote the democrat spirit, to remove 
fhe sek i of een to ey Ain Gees milf ae 

ie wish of the people, #o a to place the country in a cafe, united strong 
‘nd fra position, and to effet the happiness and welfare of the divisions of 
‘the Chinese rave?” The last. Mtoabide by the wish of the people” 
vrun particularly objected to by the Aaienbly delegation as enabling Yuan 
‘Shibckai to resort to other meats for obtazing "the wish of the people” 
et tae ald dwn cho Contin, ae in wach 0 way’ to wrt ta 
‘operution. ‘The ceremony war concluded by two Buddhist lamas, who pre- 
toted Vaan Shib-kal with two bonorary scarves bearing the inscription? 
Th Great Prosident.”-—Aurzon. 5 

{Sir John Jordan to Sir Bdward Grey, February 0th, 1912—Chioa 
wo, { (1013) Farther Cormepondonce,” p. 175. 
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Abstract forms of thinking in terms of institutions and 
general logal principles, in which the people were now forced 
to think by tho republican theories of government, wor, a8 
we have already stated, incomprehensible to the mass of ‘the 
population, and therefore tho Constitution which destroyed the 
Personal relationship between the masses and their rulers was 
doomed to remain a dead letter.* Even the fundamental 
principles concerning personal freedom contained in the 
Constitution were so far from their ideas that the practice 
of slavery romained intact. ‘Tho trafficking in ohildren and 
women éontinued to flourish with official connivance not 
only in the interior but also in such centres of Wostarn 
civilization as the Treaty ports. + ‘The Republican Govern- 
ment was compelled to resort to the most extravagant 
measures to stop such practices, which, according to the 
assertion of the radicals, were ‘signs of Chinoso’ national 
ignominy and foreign oppression. Peoplo wearing their 
hair in a queve—a custom introduced by the Manchus in 
‘the eighteenth contury in token of China's submission—were 
caught on the streets by the republican police and, in spite 
of vigorous protests, forcibly shorn of their traditional 
adorament. t 

This reform was initiated by the Peking National Assom- 
bly in 1910, but tho Imperial Government was very slow in 
enforoing it, reslizing the opposition which even this innocent 
innovation ‘would meet smongst the masses, which had long 
‘go forgotten the real meaning of the custom and saw in 
‘the queue a sort of national emblem. § 

‘The National Assembly, which was transferred from 
‘Nanking to Poking, and opened its session on April 20th, and 








“*Lieng Shihgl, Minister of Finanoay Painach, op. ep. 177. 

{Slavery in China, in spite ofall official denials ‘and express provisions 
of the Republican Crimingl Code dealing severely with tho violators of personal 
freedom, has aurvived up to tho present day,” Chinese society displays an 
‘itounding lenioney towards this custom, considering it ea un event inevitable, 
‘and sometimes ovn benetcial under existing social and eoonomio conditions 
fm China. Since the proclamétion of the Republic im 1611 and up to 1924 
‘the International Mixed Court at Shangha heard. 700 cases, wherein 888 
[Pemous were charged with traGieking in chidren of both sex” and wom 
End G8 applications for a deddration of perwonal (roedom.—Koteney, 
i, pp, 208 and 316. 

FE North-Chinn Herald." Noveraber, 1911, Si Jordan to 
Edward Grey, February 9th aad Juno 24th, 1912,—China No. 1 (101 
“thr Gorrspendenc,” p. 174; China No: 9 (1013) * Gorespondnc, 
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‘the National Council, its successor, pending thé promulgetion 
of the permanent constitution,* were not inclined to aclnow- 
edge their helplessness vis-d-vis these facts or the necessity 
of returning to the method of governing the country by tho 
personal decrees and orders of the head of the nation, which 
notion was, in the eyes of the masses, associated’ with the 
person of thesPresident.f 

‘Tho first open bresch between the National Council 
and the Kuomintang or People’s Party, } which formed tho 
leading parliamentary faction, occurred in connection wita the 
so-called Reorganization Loan. ‘The flotation’ of the first 
Republican Loans contracted from  Franco-Belgian syndi- 
eaté§ and in England [did not erouso any protest on the 
Part of the popular represontatives. Tho advisability of 
prompt action on the part of the Government, headed by the 
Greot President and ‘Tang Shao-yi as Promisr, snd trusted 
men of the, opposition was too apparent to awake jealousy 
amongst the Kuomintang as on infringement of the pre- 
rogative of the National Assembly. || 

‘Those loans, of course, could not satisfy the fnanotal 
need of the Republican Government, which, owing to tho 





+ Provisional Consittion, 1012, Arte 16, 
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chaotic conditions of the country, was deprived of any revenue 
from the provinces and had to resort to an extensive issue of 
foreign loans to cover its current expenses. 

‘Tho same chaotic stato of affairs did not permit the 
Governmont to proceed with the immediate election of the 
National «Assembly which, according to the Provisional 
Constitution, had to be summoned within two months, 
ire,, before November Ist, 1913,* if it did not wish 
to see the future Parliament entirely in the hands of 
the Southern Party and tho funds obtained sbrosd used 
for tho disintegration of tho Government rather than for 
its stabilization. ¢ 

‘Tho method applied by Xuan Shih-kai for the crusting 
of his political enemies was implo. Tt was based upon 
torrorism and murder t—the traditional weapons of Asiatio 
palities. When, after much delay, Parliament was opened 
and the Kuomintang prepared for the fight, there wore fow 
amongst them who, in fact, presented any real danger. The 
most influentisl and active ones took refuge in Jopan. 
Amongst them was Dr. ‘Sun Yat-sen, who, after his 
resignation, was appointed head of s railway bureau, and had 
boon busy’ in propagating the construction of an extensive 
railway system in China. § 

‘On April 27th, before all tho formalities connected with 
the election of Spoakers to both Houses had been comploted, 
the Inst document concerning the Reorgenization Loan 
sanctioned by the outgoing National Council was signed, and 











‘Provisional Constitution, Nanking, 1012 Artiste 68. 

+ According to Arile 20 ofthe Provisional Consiteion the Aseaably 
‘hed tie entire contol of the isos of public ans and their expenitare— 
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{0a August 16th, 1912, General Chang Chung.ra, one of the beroee 
of the Wacheng Revolt, was exidenly arrested at’ banquet given in his 
fRosour by the metropolitan suthorits, and shot without tial-—Petoam, 
Wenle op ety pete 

“Ga Mare Both; 1013, one of the most gifted Southern leders, Sung 
Cinogen, won Soiatated at the North Station of the Shangeal Nang 
Railway af Shanghai just at tho moment when ho was entraiuing with & 
umber of patiamesterians for Peking -Shanghal Municipal Coanoi's 
‘Bamual Report, 1913, p, 101-8. 
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‘Yuan Shih-kai obtained funds freeing him from tho necessity 
of co-ordinating his actions with the wishes of tho Kuomin- 
tang* Yuan Shih-kai’s victory was completo, and there wore 
nd other means of depriving him of its spoils oxcopt a resort 
to arms. : 

On July 10th, 1913, the Norther garrisons in many 
places along tho Yangtzo River woro suddonly fired upon by 
the troops of General Li Lieh-chun, one of the Southern 
military leaders, which signalled the commencement of the 
so-called Sczond Chineso Revolution. ' 

The campaign was short. Deprived of sssistanc from 
outside and the support of the population, the Southern Party 
was quickly dofeated.t Nanking, Shanghai and Canton 
wore occupied by the Northern troops, while the garrisons in 
other pars of the Yangtze Valloy and remote Southern pro- 
vinoes remained loyal to the Central Government. A 
liberal sum was distributed amongst the parliamentarians 
at Peking, which appesred t bo sufficient to reconcile 











‘he terma of the Reorganization Loun, the amount of which was 
‘xed at £36,000,003, wore imal tothono on which China iad obtalned oney 
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femabtainted ; for the Toneyed clames hed withheld their support 20" the 
‘end, and without maney nothing is possible in Chins.” 

{Tein worth while to note that General Li Yung-bung, the ex:Gezeralis. 
simo of the first Hovolution, vho sill continued to live in Wuchang, and 
‘many other promizent Souter leaders and the entire mavy refused t join 
‘the svelte Asam 
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‘thom * and induce them not only to pass in advance of the 
Permanent Constitution o sot of articles dealing, with the 
election and term of office of the President, but also to elect 
‘Yuan Shih-kai full President for the term of five years. 

‘The Foreign Powers (except the United States, which 
hhad accorded formal recognition fo the Republic on the election 
of tho Speakors of the two Houses of Parliament‘on May 2nd, 
1913) selected a very peculiar moment for acvording recogui- 
tion to the Ropublio—a moment when it seemed that the 
vory idea of popular representation in China was stultified to 
such an extent that no voice was raised in protest against the 
wholesale unseating of the members of the Kuomintang on 
account of their connection with the evolutionists, t which 
was tantamount to a coupd’élat. 

It soomed that vory little prevented the country from 
reverting to tho old form of government, If an‘ energetic 
attompt to restore tho monarchy had then been made the 
principle of government, under one head might have triumphed 
Bat for tho undoubted fact that not a single man amonge the 
‘Tsings was capable of assuming the burdens of a Sovorvign. 
‘Tho Emperor Hsuan Tung was o minor. ‘Tho Princes and 
Imporial Clansmen did not command the slightost respect 
‘amongst the population or the army, which hardly knew their 
names. Still occupying the vast promises of the Winter 
Palaco, they wore engaged in the old Court intrigues and 
‘questions of intricate ofiquotte. Tho “Inporial Gazette ” 
regularly announced Decrees granting honours and decorations 
to the courtiors, but as scon as any serious attompt was made 











‘During the entire evolution againat Yuan Shib-la's régime in July 
‘and August the Pusisment maintained secret contact with the commanding 
‘ilicem of the rebel roope. A special Gonstiational Cominittee was entrusted 
‘withthe taak of « spocdy drafting of o permanent Congitation, which hud to 
Foplace tho Provisgasl Constitution of 1012. ‘Theve depatics held mectings 
ining sorcy in the Tempe of Heaven a Poking, butt was known htt 
he primary reason of this secrecy was that the Commaitice waa Planing 

tetlech a coup d'art and pt the President under the strict control of & Pasi: 
Sountery Coemaltice staking bin thereby» puppet ia the banda of tho 
‘uomiatang—Avrton, 

{The Prendeatial Election Law, October 4th, 1013, Article I, 
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by the mombers of the Imperial family to como into coxtact 
with the people this attempt failed,* ‘Thoy were alion to 
the Chinese people not only because they wore Manch 
Tat also bocauso they wore unablo to understand the spirit 
of thoir former subjects. 

The only personality who, perhaps, preserved sumo degreo 
of popularity and’the charm of the Imperial dignity was, in 
spite of tho strenuous propaganda of the Republicans, } 
the Dowager Empress Lung Yi, the wife of the Emperor 
Kuang Hsy, who was forced by tho cironmstances of the 
Revelution to. sign. tho Abdication Edits on, beball of 
‘the boy-Emperor Hsuan Tung. But on Fobruary 22nd, 
1914, sho oxpired unexpectedly, succumbing to tho sorrow 
and ‘tears in which, since the day of tho abdication, 
sho had spent all hor days. Her doath created a vory 
profound emotion in China, end countless multitudes f, of 
‘the metropolitan population and poople from the adjacent, 
districts passed in solomn and orderly procession before 
the altas supyorting, the portrait of the Empress, paying 
their respects to this representative of tho onco glorious 
‘Tsing Dynasty. 

Mosnwhile, tho situation clearly showed that China was 
rapidly shifting back to the traditional political ideas and 
‘that tho restoration of the monarehical form of government 
was only a quostion of time and of form accoptable to tho 
‘Foreign Powors. 

Tt was also clear that tho same situation would, sconer 
or later, force Yuan Shih-kai, as the sole person in China 
capable ‘of assuming the supremo power, to mako an attempt, 
to ascend the illustrious Dragon Throno with no regard 
either to his personal inclination or ambition. For, if tho 
Constitution had not to remain a dead letter, but to become 
1 part of the State system in China, it had to bo adapted 
to the primitive political notions of the population, which, 
in its final result, meant a retum to the, principle of 
suutonracy. 
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China’s history repeated itself, and what had happened 
in 1808, whon tho Great Empress Dowager took out of the 
fooblo hands of the crowned reformer the supreme control of 
tho Stato, was happening now. 

‘As a mattor of fact, according to the Chineso political 
doctrine tno supremo power in tho State, was not only a 
Political factor but also a religio-othical agent. ‘The Chinese 
empsror was not only o ruler, in the Western sense of the 
word, but, as we have stated, also the guardian of the national 
virtue. Ho was a link ketwoen the arth and the Hoeven, 
‘the pooplo and the Supreme Ruler in Heaven, the assimilation 
of all national deitios. Ho was the Pontifex Maximus whose 
state functions wore full of-metaphysical significance and 
‘whose life was in itsolf the oxpression of the Heavenly will. * 
And if Confucianism in its it form was profissed 
in. China by tho vory mode of the life, if Confucian 
doctrines formod a religio-cthical system transmuted into 
lifo itsolf, tho Chinese emperor was the personification of 
this modo of life. 

‘Tho Chinese emperor lived strictly as did their subjects. 
‘Thoy worshipped the same national doities and their ancestors, 
and performed the same rites. ‘They professed the some 
idoas, shared tho same superstitions, read tho some books. 
‘Thoy lived in houses of the samo architecture, eurrounded 
by tho same objects; wore the same clothes, got up at 
sunriso, and went to bed at sunset. ‘They did theso things in 
exactly the samo manner as the poorest of their subjects, and 
‘tho only difference was that they did it in a more elaborate 
manner corresponding to their high Imporial dignity. + 
‘Tho Imperial ministers and officisle followed the example 
of their august masters and carried on the same life, only 
less elaborately. And so on down to the commoner, who 
followed the oxamplo of his superiors, whoso lifo in ite 
turn was the lifo of thoirsubordinates. Tt was a wholo, the 
integral parta of which wero interconnected with bonds of 
uniform thought, fooling and tasty. Tt was » chain which 
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linked up the humblest subject of the Son of Heaven with 
his Sovoroign. * 

The Revolution broke this chain without being able to 
forge any now link, and it was now the gigantio task of the 
Republic to reinstate this political, social and religious harmony 
without which no peacs was possible in China. Tt was 
a tremendolis task, booause tho whole process had to be 
shapod into a form comprehensible and satisfactory not only 
to the Chinese, but also to foreign public opinion, which was 
particularly sensitive to any curtailing of tho prerogatives 
Of tho representative organs as a fundamental principle of 
Western culture. It was definitely against tho restoration 
of the monsrchical form of government, without which the 
religio-sooial structuro of China was an absurdity. 

‘On Novombor 26th, 1913, Yuan Shih-kai caused a Mandate 
to bo isstiod which restored ‘the official worship of Confuelus, 
“China's devotion to Confucius began with the reign of the 
Emperor Hsisowu, of tho Han Dynasty, who rejected the 
works of the hundred authors, making’ the six Confucian 
classics the leading book,” stoted his mandate declaring 
Confucius “the fountain of Republicanism ” snd announcing 
that “ after studying the history of China and consulting the 
opinions of scholars, he, Yuan Shih-kai, found that Confucius 
‘must remain the Teacher for thousands of generations.” + 

This mandate was soon followed by another reviving 
the official cult of Heaven, “I have decided to perform the 
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worship of Heaven on tho day of the winter solstice,” said 
‘Yuan Shib-kai.* 

‘These two declarations caused an agitation amongst the 
radical groups, which was echoed in foreign missionary circles, 
who felt itxto be s step backward for the Republio to recognize 
any form of belief. + : 

‘Tho Prosidontial mandates being issued in tho name of 
tho Republic suffored from an apparent want of logic. But 
‘they \woro perfectly logical if it were possible to substitute 
‘tho words “Republic” and “President” for -tho words 
“Emperor” and “His Majesty,” which was, as wo have 
stated, bound to come as soon as any attempt was mado to 
adapt the Constitution to the afational life. 

‘Tho samo can be said about the pompous Imperial ritual 
revived in connection with the restoration of the official 
cults. + It was utterly at variance with the eustotns of the 
Republio, but it had a definite significance in the eyes of the 
‘massos, for whom, as we have stated, the President was not only 
‘tho hoad of tho Government, but also the Hoad of the Nation, 
who took tho place of the ‘emperor and who, therefore, had 
to porform the duty of representing the people on all occasions 
and with all the solomnity prescribed by the ancient rites. § 

In this respect the Constitutional Compact and the 
Presidential Succession Law, dated May Ist and Decomber 
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29th, 1914, respectively, expressed exactly the idea corre- 
sponding to the national conception regarding the Goveroment 
‘and the Stato in its inter-relations and the responsibility of the 
‘Head of the Nation before the entire body of the people, and, 
not before any part of it claiming to represent its yrill. * 

In short, these two acts wero unanimously declared 
to be uncottstitutional and arbitrary by the Republicans and 
foreign critics, for, simultaneously with tho definition of the 
powor of the President + and his right of selecting his sue- 
cessor, the- power of the Parliament was madp subject to 
very considerable limitation, bringing it down to that of a 
merely consultative body similar to the late Grand Council of 
the Empire. $ 

Tho constitutional reform was followed by the reform 
of the provincial system, which was effected on tho samo 
principle’as the provious reform. ‘Tho control in tho pro- 
vinoos was concentrated in the hands of a fow administrative 
functionarios responsible to the Head of the Nation. Tho 
Provinoial Assemblies were dissalved. Special measures wero 
also taken to emasculats the most independent provincial 
military leaders by transferring them to the Capital, whero 
thoy received Inorative and honorific posts without any actual 
powor.§ The Government promulgated a series of laws, 
the object of which was to restrict tho activity of tho radical 
groups which wore opposed to the now order and the 
fundamental principles of Chineso lif. || 

In his efforts to consolidate the position, Yuan Shih-kai 
not only met with the opposition of the Chinese Republicans, 

* Constitutional Gompect, Article 14, 15 and 16, 

{According to Articles 33,24, 35 and 27 of the mme Compact, the 
Presfent wea simultaneously’ the Communderin-Chie! of the National 
ADEIat Meotion provided that he lator did not lac te teriany of the 
‘Republic und fac the butions of the etizene. ‘The President Rod alae 
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‘ut came under doop suspicion in Japan, where his methods 
aroused anxioty as tending towards the restoration of the 
monarchiesl form of government in China and the resumption 
‘of tho old irreconcilability towards her. Tho first sign of 
antiJapanose feeling was demonstrated in the well-known 
Notes of the Chinese Government whereby it insisted on 
‘the limitation of the war zone around Kiaochow Bay and 
Protaied against Japaneee oompation of the Sbantung 
ilway. * 

TThe outbreak of the Great War found China in one of 
the most painful phases of her political development. Her 
direct partiefpation in the hostilitios was, of course, out of the 
question, and the two Notes wore th only outward expression 
of her attitude towards the proceedings. 

Meanwhile, the catastrophic events in Europo hid a 
vory far-reaching effect upon the psychology of all thinking 
Chinese. For the first time in the whole history of Sino- 
{foreign relations they saw the concer: of the Foreign Powers in 
China broken. ‘They saw cleerly that the time had come when. 
they could settle their domestic problems without being forced 
to look to the foreigners and be airaid of their rade inter- 
ference. 

‘Tho occupation of Kiaochow and the Shantung Railway 
by tho Japanese did not arouse any particular apprehension, 
The Japanese soemed to have roplaced the Germans and, 
though it was less dangerous for China to have the lattor as 
tenants, } yet the issue of tho war was far from being settled, 
and there was ample ground to bolieve that the Germans might 
ultimately win. t 

In this Yusn Shih-kai and his Cabinet made a fatal 
mistake, ‘They exaggerated tho might of the Central Powors 
‘and underestimated the importance of the fact that the war 
in Europo untied the hands of Japan, and that the latter would 
nover agree to the retum of s monarchy and the restoration of 





*Septomber 3rd and 30%, 1014, This protest was reiterated on 
October ith, 1014, in the Note of the Chinese Minister of reign Affal 
‘Sun Puo-chiy to the Japansso Mister at Feking, Hiold Hei AUTOR. 

{fi Aggreasive Japan in Shentung i different from an European teann’ 
suid Admiral Tei to. 8, Reintch, US. Minister to Ching, in September 
Wl Reinseh, op cit, 129. 

The ‘narrative refers to the period between September 16th, 
1014; and January 16th, 1016, when the German armiee ooemed to be in: 
‘Vince on all frota, which, coupled with the extremely slever policy of the 
German diplomats at Peking and the propaganda of the German comimanitics 
jn the'Treaty portacourbed in pro.Chinee temas, made a viry deep impression 
Sh Chioa—Auron. 
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China along national lines unless indeed theroto by a complete 
assurance that the now régime in its polities would strictly 
follow tho directions of Japan. This could hardly be expected 
from China under tho leadership of Yuan Shih-kai, a 
Nationalist to tho marrow of his bones, whoso only wish was 
to sco tho Japanese troops leaving Chinese territory. * 

‘On January 18th, 1915, Mr. Hicki Eki, Japanese Minister 
to China, asked for a personal interview with the President, In 
‘the course of this interview he presented to Yuan Shih-kai 
‘tho well-known ‘Twenty.ono Demands, the sccoptancs of 
which by Chins had to make hor for ever a participant and 
associate in the world politics of Japan. 

The words “ participant and associate’ aro intentionally 
‘quoted apart from other expressions covering the characteristics 
of tho situation. A study of all the available documents 
relating to this period shows that in presenting her demands 
Japan wag very {ar from the idea of reducing China to’ the 
state of a Japaneso vassal. Hor step was tho result of the 
general political situation in Europe, which gave her the 
Ghance of getting rid of hor Western ‘competitors in China 

i ical and. 
economic life. She demanded nothing in excess of that which 
had been gained and enjoyed de jure and de facto by the 
‘Western Powers in China sinco 1901; 
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‘Tho edge of the demands was primarily directed against 
the Western Powors and their intorests in China, and not 
sovereignty and the interest of her eitizens,* as the foreign 
Press, after the details of the demands leaked out, eried in 
terror at the idea that the Europeans might lose the spoils of 
their formbr conquests in China. 

But His Excolloncy Hioki Wki said to the President of 
the Chinese Republic something which had more importance 
for China’s destiny than the question of who would enjoy the 
advantage of guiding China along the path of modern civiliza- 
tion, With an unparalleled cynicism the Minister spoke of 
the Chinese revolutionaries and thoir relations “with many 
Japanese outside of the Government.” ‘The revolutionaries 
hhad ‘means and influence,” and it might so happen that, the 
Japanese Government would not be able to restrain them 
from stirring up a struggle in China “unless the Chines» Govern- 
ment should give somo positive proof of friendship.” ‘Tho 
President was unpopular in Japan, but if he would assent to 
‘tho Japanoso claims the Imperial Japanese Government would 
find ways to help him in setting the Chinese house in order. $ 

‘Yuan Shib-kai sat silent throughout this ominous 
conversation. The blow stunned him, He could only 
say: “You cannot expect me to say anything to-night.” § 

Group V atated that the Chinese Government shall employ inflacatial 
apancse citizens as adviser in political Maancinl, and military ffs, the 
‘mnjonty of which up to the present were of American, English, German and 
French nationality, Japanese religious msona, charitable and eduestional 
ineltion hn to be conade th night of ovat lana pve enjoyed 
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He did not break the silence for four long months, during 
which he sought to counteract the effects of the Japanese 
Political move,* trying to save China from the necessity of 
joining her fate with a foreign power.t On May 7th, 1915, 
‘the Japanese Government dolivered to China an yltimatum 
declaring thet, in the eveat of Chine’s refusal to comply with 
her demands, “ the Japaneso Imperial Government will take 
whatever steps they may deem necessary.” $ 

On May sth the Chinese Minister of Foreign Affairs in- 
formed the Japaneso Minister that the Chines Government, 
“with a view to preserving the peace of the Far East,” accepts 
the Japanese demands, with the exception of those articles 
Céntaining provisions regarding the expulsion of Western 
Powers from China, which were postponed for later negotia- 
tion.” This was followed by an exchange of notes and tho 
signing of two Treaties, § subject to the ratification by.the 
President\of the Chinese Republic and the Emperor of Japan. 

‘The Chinese Government had good reason to congratulate 
itself upon the fortunate solution of the predicament, taking 
into consideration that tho concessions made to Japan were all 
of secondary importance to China and that the Foreign Powers 
expressed themselves as so deoply concerned in the matter 
that the political and territorial integrity of China eould be 
regarded for the time being as safe. On the other hand, 
‘the acceptance of the greater part of Japan’s demands mini- 
mised the danger of inimical actions on her pert in the event 
of an attempt being made for the restoration of the 
‘monarchical form of government in China, 

‘As soon as the final treaty was eigned, the Peace Planning, 
Society, Chou An Hui, which, according to tho high-lown 
Chinese style, had “to investigate the advantages and dis- 
advantages accruing from the republican form of govern- 
ment,” but which, in reality, was formed with official support 








Note of Jopunose Minister at Peking to Chinese Miaintey of Forel 
Attain containing the revised Twenty-one Draande, Apel 20th 1810. 
"{ Chinese Minatry of Forciga Affairs to Japanene Minister at Poking, 
May Ist, 1916. 
* $Tpan’n Ultimatum to China, May 7th, 1025, 

‘Moy 25th, 1916, 

‘On Say 160%, 1015, the United States of Amorica narved notica on 
‘both China and Japen thi "ie cannot tecognise any agreement oF ander 
standing which bas been entered into or whieh may be entered into between, 
the Governmenta of China and Japan imrairing the treaty rights of the- 
United Staten and its citizens in Chine, the political ot iornitonal integrity 
of the Repablio of China, or the interuatioasl policy ccmmonly knows 8 
‘he “open Door Feliey:" Aurion, 
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to ead public opinion in the provinces, and substitute it, if 
necewsary, started a very extensive propaganda in favour of 
China's ‘return to the traditional form of politioal and social 
life. ‘The services of prominent native and foreign journalists 
and oxperts on political questions were enlisted, but in spite 
of large Publicity given to their arguments in favour of the 
monarchy the imitation of the Western methods of political 
struggle imported into China by the revolutionaries proved to 
be utterly worthless in a specific Chinese problem. 

A storm of criticism and insinuation greeted the publica- 
tion of Dr. Frank Goodnow’s well-known memorandum on 
the republican form of government in China and Yang ‘Tu’s 
defence of the monarchical mvement, which cast a very deep 
shadow on the personality of Yuan Shih-kai, who was accused 
of a violation of his Presidential-oath and of a treacherous 
‘conspiracy against the liberty of the Chinese people. 

Still less success attended the contemplated measure of 
a national referendum, which had to decide the question of 
restoration, passed by’ the Sonate sitting in its capacity of 
Legislative Chamber.* This measure had no precedent in 
the history of China, and was obviously impossible under 
existing conditions and in view of the complete inability of 
‘the Chineso masses to tako any active part in the political life 
of the country. It was clear that to resort to a referendum 
presupposed a higher standard of political education than the 
mase of the population possessed, end: that the Government 
‘would have to resort to the methods applied by the Southern 
leaders at the time of the inauguration of the Republic.t 
However, tho instinctive fear of the intervention of the 
constitutional Foreign Powers in favour of the Republic in 
Chins was 80 strong amongst the Peking politicians that they 
stopped at nothing to give to the movement the semblancs of & 
constitutional ect. 
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‘As far as the personal attitude of Yuan Shih-kai towsrds 
‘the movement at this phase of its development was concemed, 
it may be characterized as that of reserve.* Ho did not dis. 
Blay enthusiasm or his usual energy in this particularly critical 
moment of his political career, as if the whole movement had 
been started against his will.f As a man of specific Chinese 
psychology ‘and exceptional abilities he could not overlook 
‘the falseness of his position vis-d-vis the national conception 
regarding the origin and.nature of the supreme power and 
the contradiction between the methods applied by tho 
partizans of the restoration and the history of germination 
‘of new dynasties in China. 

Although forces beyond hig personal control moved him 
swiftly towards the Throne of China, he was not a national 
hero who had performed one of those great deeds which, 
according) to Chinese traditions and beliefs, entitled a men to 
claim tho right to the supreme power gracia dei. Ho neither 
“united the country, thrown into utter confusion and cut 
up into small independent states, into one powerful empire 
nor achieved a decisive victory over a foreign foe.” t 
‘The country was still in a chaotic condition, and only 
Grastio measures kept it from felling to pisces, while the 
foreigners held China in o grip stronger than ever. It was 
true thet he saved the principle of monarchism’and the 
legal continuity of power in China, but he saved them for 
‘the Teings, who alono hed the right of withdrawing their 
abdication acoording to tho meaning of the Acts of February 
12th, for no “* peace and order ” reigned in China. 

‘As @ shrewd politician and diplomat, Yuan Shib-kai 
‘could not overlook the fact that since the signing of the Con- 
vention in May 1915 the Japanese Government did not dis- 
play any further interest in the mattor of ite strict performance 
‘by tho Chinese, It seemed that the Convention in its final 
form did not satisfy Japan, and, in fact, the position of the 











7 Yuan Shib-Uai to Ei Woon bape and the Provigeil Ta Tuba, J 
20th, 1013:—Chion No. 3 (1013): "*Gorreondence,”p, 67. Yuan. Shi 
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Banas to General Feng Kue-chang ; Putnam Weal, p- 211. 
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‘Wastern Powers in China was not only unshaken by the pro- 

isiogs of the two treaties, but, on the contrary, it was even, 
strendshened. Under “the most favoured nation” clause 
of their treaties with China, the Western Powers wore entitled 
to the same privileges which were obtained by Japan as the 
result of all her efforts. But if this was so, there could be no 
assurance that in the last moment the Japanese Government 
would not resort to those measures ab which the Japanese 
Minister had so cynically hinted during the memorable inter- 
view of January 18th. 

As a matter of fact, on October 28th the Japanese 
Minister, accompanied by his Russian and British colleagues, 
made official enquiries at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
regarding the monarchical movement and gave “friendly 
‘counsel ” to the effect that it would be desirable to stop it ; 
but: the movement had gone too far to be stopped. * 

On December 9th, 1916, the convention of district 
delegates at Peking registered the unanimous desire of the 
provinces to have Yuan Shiai assume the Imperial dignity. 

in the basis of these elections the Parliament passed a resolu- 
tion conferring upon Yuan Shih-kei the title of Emperor of 
China and ealling him to assume the duties connected therewith. 
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declined this honour, but, under pressure brought to e 
‘pon, him by his followers and family, Sally agreed /"The 
oficial proclamation was to take place in January 1916. 

Preparations were started for the final ceremony of the 
inauguration (or, xather, restoration) of the monarchy, when 
suddenly, ont Decomber 25th, a report came that @ revolt had 
Broken out in tho remete ‘and semi-independent Southern 
province, Yunnan. : 

‘A young General, ex-Genoralissimo of the revolutionary 
army ia Yunnan in 1911 and s vory energetic and ambitious 
man, Tsai Ao, who was one of those military leaders to whom 
tho Government gave a nomina} post in the Capital and who 
was closely watehed by tho police on account of his well- 
known afiliation with the Southem leaders and the Kuo- 
miniang, succeeded in escaping unnoticed from Peking, to 
‘Tientsin. By a strango coincidence, this officer, who had 
lived for quito a long time in Japan, where he received his 
military education, took sheltor with his family in the 
Japanese Concession in ‘Tientsin, Again, by a strange 
‘coinvidence, he boarded a Japanese steamer, and, under the 
protection of tho Japanese flag, landed in Japan.* 

‘At tho beginning of December, togothor with the well- 
known political writer and modernist, former Minister of 
Justice Liang Chi-chiac, who protended to represent the 
moderate progressivists, and other Southern revolutionaries, 
he sppearod richly supplied with war munitions and funds 
in Yunnan, whore ho induced the local military and civil 
governors to proclaim independence from the Central Govern- 
ment and to start a movemont against the Emperor-elect. 

‘Tho details of tho Yunnan campaign aro very little known, 
Dut on December dist the “Peking Gazotte" published two 
telograms addressed to Yuan Shib-kai signed by the two 
Governors of Yunnan, accusing him of breaking his oath as 


‘Threo times, according to Chineso etiquette, Yuan Shi ie 
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Pissident and, by restoring the monarehical forim of govern- 
‘moi, sighting public opinion and giving sn opportunity 
for ths forcigners “to encroach on our (Chineso) rights.” Tn 
conclusion tho telogram demandod the immodiato oxcoution 
of all cencormed in the monarehical movement. ‘The revolt, 
in Yunnan® was followed by  emall mutiny in the area 
cooupied. by the Japaneso in Shantung and & hight, attack 
fom the Foreign Sottlement boundary in Shanghai, which was 
partisipated in by several Japanese 

On the eaxfaco the movement seomed to bo of no parti- 
cular inaportanse, and as suficiont troops wore rushed to the 
Scone of the revolt the preparatione for the Grand Caremony 
Procieded uninterrupted. 

Meanwhile, the military operations against Yunnan and 
Szochuen, tho Governor of which alo joined Conoral Tsai Ao, 
presented great dificulty on account of the removoness and 
Maceossibiity of the mountainous region ocoupied by the 
rebels. ‘Tho troops of tho Government advanced very slowly, 
‘hich encouraged the rovolutionarics in other provinces and 
Which made some of tho military leaders hesitato and declare 
their neutrality. f ‘The port of Tsingtao in Shantung, 
occupied by tho Japanese, was boing used as a base for 
ovolutionary activitios with tho connivance of the Japanese 
suthonitios. 

‘Tho situation was gradually becoming intolerable, and 
finally it was deoided to postpone tho formal proclamation of 
the Empire and to sond a special ombassy to Japan to sottlo 
the matter and, if necessary, to offer condossions in exchange 
for non-interference with Chines domostio afairs.§ But 








“in onder to appreciate fll the * partial interest” to the revoltion- 
4 movement in Yunnan displayed bs i .paneso Government, it is worth: 
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the Japanese Government hastoned to inform the Chinsse 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs that on account of “personal 
reasons His Majesty the Emperor of Japan eannot reesive 
Chinese embassy at the present time.” 

‘Tho mask was thrown away. ‘The authority of Yuan 
Shih-kai was broken down, China had to pay with her right 
of progressing sooording to national ideals fr the refusal cf hor 
emperors and the Great President to acknowledge tho political 
supremacy of Japan in tho Far East, One province after 
another* demanded the resignation of the Great President 
and tho Emperor-clect. On March 22nd Yuan Shih-kai 
issued a decroo cancelling the monarchy and announcing that 
the trould retain-the Presidency and form a responsible Cabinet. 
But it was very doubtful if aftér this open capitulation ho 
would be able to retain in his hands even a somblance of 
Spee ore. 

‘The Military Republican Government proclaimed at 
Canton under the leadership of Tang Chi-yao, Military Govornor 
of Yunnan, demanded the abdication of Yuan Shih-kai 
and the restoration of the Nanking Constitution in full. ¢ 








[Priviege, for thin wil not only neresse th contempt of tbe Chinese towards 
Hie depanese, but also alienate trendy fing fromm the Hatente Powers, 
‘ius th newly mcated active pono of dapan inthe Cuno dpc 
{eld wil be Tost through the low of diplomats credit aszong the Pores. 
“North-Chine Movalds" Febraary 10thy 1016, 

Hlunan, Krangoe, Keanglang, Suschven, Kueichow. 

On May: Iethy 1010, tte revolutionary lender and Generale pro 
‘laine the compotion ofthe formal organisatan of the tnfopendent Southern 
iprnes, with Caton othe frown! Catalina ntl Govern 
‘ith 1 Vuanchung, the Vico resident, aa Creat Prsigest and Commander 
In-Chct of tho Any and Navy, in supesemion of tho Gantral Goverment, 
‘Thoy ectablahed a War Cabined, which included Ministers of foro sone 
rildary legal nad 
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‘Tho old Parliament, composed of tho Kuomintang, re-assombled 
at Shanghai, ond there, under the protection of the extra- 
‘torritgrial rights enjoyed by the Foreign Sottloment, joined its 
voioe i Canton. ‘The military Ieadors of the Yangtze 
provincls, who first declared their neutrality, wore now holding 
a mooting at Nanking, ready at any moment to proceed against 
Poking, which was not only bankrupt politically but also 
financially, being driven to such extremes as to proclaim a 
moratorium suspending payment on all State banknotes. * 

Like a wild beast in a trap, Yuan Shih-kai was helpless 
and at the merey of his enemies and the enemies of his 
country. His nerves foiled him, and his once powerful 
mentality was undermined. It seomed that the political 
ideals of his people, which holped China to pass safely 
‘throagh the most critical poriods of her long history,’ were 
deqd. They wore dead in the heart of the ‘masses in 
which he so blindly believed and which remained indifforont 
and silont during his struggle for their right to remain 
Chinese and not to bocome an imitation of the hated “ foreign 
invaders.” 

“Tho President's power of quick docision has left him ; 
he is holploss in the troublesome alternatives that confront 
him. Formerly it was ‘yes’ or ‘no’ in an instant, to my 
proposals. Now he ruminates, and wavers, and changes a 
Gecision many times,” stated Chow Tzu-chi, Minister of 
‘Finance and one of the closest followors of Yuan Shih-kai, to 
Paul §, Roinsch, U.S. Minister to China, in March 1915. 

‘Yuan Shih-kai was slowly dying. The European 
physician t summoned to attond him found him suffering 
from Bright’s disease, but the real cause of his sudden and 
‘swift death has remained unexplained up to the present. His 
immediate friends and membdrs of his family say that he died 
from mental depression, from that strange specific Chinese 
disosso produced by sorrow and want of the will to live which 
caused tho death of tho unfortunate Empress Lung Yi, and 
which is ineémprohensible to Westerners. 














‘The Gnancial confusion waa further aggravated by the opposition of 
‘the Japancee Government to the handing over to the Chinese Govemment 
‘of tis eurplus of the Salt and Customa reventes, which was usually handed 
Gear ever) few smonthe by the authorisation of tho, Dscatory of the Salt 
Taspectorate and tho Inspector-General of the Chinese Maritime Customs. 
‘Tue delay in payment of this money to the Chinese Government in the most 
critical period of China's poliveal life under Yuan Shikai was primarily 
fespoasible for the declaration of the moratorium and the econoanie ebuce 
‘which ensued —Avmnon. 
{Br J- A, Buster, of the French Legation. 
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Early on June 6th, 1916, he passed away, leaving behind 
hhim, in accordance with the ancient custom of the heads of the 
Chinese nation, a valedietory deere which started with tho 
words :— 

“The Min Kuo (Republic) has been established for 
five yoars. Unworthily havo I, the Great President, been 
ontrasted with the great task by tho citizons. Owing 
to my lack of virtue and ability I havo not been able 
fully to transform into deods what T have desired to 
accomplish ; and I blush to say that I have not reslized 
ono ten-thousandth part of my original intention to save 
the country and the people. .. 








Presidential Valaistory Mandate, dated Yuna, 2016, and oanter- 
‘of State end Minister of War Tsao {li, 


Cuapren VI 
CHINA AND THE GREAT WAR 


Crnxa’s direct participation in the Great War as a com- 
batant was, of course, an event in which np sober-minded 
politician or military leadershad seriously believed, or, very 
probably, had ever earnestly desired,* Howover, with tho 
gradual exhaustion of the resources of Europe, the attention 
of the Allied Powers turned upon the immense national riches 
of China, which, if properly handied, could not only materially 
assist their cause during the War, but also rehabilitate their 
national economies after the conclusion of peace. 

Tt was also important for these Powers to creato a tem- 
porary weakness of their enemies in China, so that after the 
cessation of actual hostilities her vast markets might be 
entirely in their hands, ‘This end coald apparently be attained, 
only by the severing of all politicel and economic relations 
between Chins and Germany, whose trade expansion 
in the Far East during the Inst tivo decades had inspired 
grout apprehension and jealousy, amongst her political and 

wusiness rivals, On the other hand, the Governments of 
‘these Powers, dependent to a greater degree upon public 
opinion than the semi-autocratie Governments of the Central 
Powers, could well estimate the moral value of an alliance 
with China. 

On February 4th, 1917, tho United States Minister at 
Poking handed to the Chinese Govemment a message from his, 
Government to the effect that America ‘had not only broken 
off diplomatic relations with Germany, but that it trusted that 
this step would be supported by all neutral Powers who would 








“in November 1016 Yuan Shit-kai and tis Government sounded the 
<Atigd Power a sth ft one which Chin sol fn tha he 
rojedt waa met very coldly fa Japan aad dit not go beyond general dieu 
on. ‘Later the Alice rotted ta the formation of Chines labour betaions, 
‘whicheuceesfully completed thedeSictency of man power ondillereat Eur 
fronts and formed one of the most stendy ead of the Red Guards in 
Tsai alter the Behovik Revolution of November 7th 1f17.—Aozuo3. 
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associate themselves in its protest against the German sub- 
marine war, and, in such a way, accelerate the approach of 
the peace.” 

it was stated that in the event of China’s association 
with the declered policy of the United States shé would 
greaily strengthen herself internally and extemally, and thus 
minimize the effect of the Sino-Japanese Convention of 1915, 
whereby Japan obtained virtually the right of disposing of the 
entire Shantung isso at the future Peace Conference without 
any referenco to China, A 

‘This messago was supported by a Note of tho United 
States Minister, in which he expressed his sincere conviction 
that bis Government would be “just and liberal in effesting 
this or other arrangements to enable the Chinese Government 
to mect the responsibilities which it might assume upon the 
suggestion of the President.” * 

‘Neither President Li Yuan-hung, who during the lifetime 
of Yuan Shih-kai had kept aloof from active politics and was 
suspected of pro-republican sympathies, ¢ nor the majority of 
the Cabinet, nor the old Pasamtent, e-assombled $ acconling 
to the demands of the Southern Party,§ were prepared to 
consider any intornational problem of such magnitude. 

‘The sudden collapse of the power of Yuan Shih-kai and 
his death once more revived the question of the nature and 
extent of the supreme power in China, and, though the Northern 
military leaders and the Southern provinees| pledged them- 
selves to support the new President, his authority as a Chiof 
Executive and that of his Cabinet were far from commanding 
general respeot or obedience. ‘The position was scarcely im- 
proved by the reinstatement of tho Provisional Constitution of 
1912, the repeal of @ number of laws enacted under Yuan 
Shilkai,** and the punishment of the main personages of the 

















US. Minister to China, February 7b, 1917. 

{President Zi Yuno:hing. suocteded’ Yuan Shihieas accordieg to 
‘Astch 20 of the Gooatitatonal Corapact of 1014 

{Presidential Mandate, July 20th, 1910, 

‘Southern Military ‘Counsl to Presidest Li Yuanhung, June 16th, 
1010; Provincial Amemblies of Yunnan, Kveichow, Kwangai and Chekiang 
{5 same, June 21s, 1910; Ukimatum’ of the Chinese Novy at Shanghad 
Sane Bt, 1516, 

eras ang Haun, Nyi Tage-chung, and Chang 7eo-lin to Prosdeat 
1Li Ylnuhung and the Cabinet’ Novth China Hered" June 11th, 1 

‘Tang Ghigo, te Miter Governor (Tu Tu of Yuna ad Benior 
Momter of the Southern Miltary Counc 19 President Li Yuan-hung, June 
Toth, Tote. 

"ot Presidential Mandate, Jaly 16th, 1917. 
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monarchical movement,* for the same Parliament, graciously 
revived by the new President, was first amongst those who 
efued to recognize his authority on the ground that ho 
suceeedgd Yuan Shih-kai not by virtue of the Presidential 
Suecession Law passed by the Parliament in October 1913, but 
in accordance with the Constitutional Compact promulgated 
by Yuan Shih-kai in defiance of the Provisional Constitution.} 

‘The support which the Southem Party promised to the 
new ‘Government upon the reinstatement of the original Con- 
stitution and the largely advertised cancellation of the Southern 
autonomy, and dissolution of the Military Council at Canton, 
‘were also only on paper. The South refused to recognize any 
order of the Government which tended to affectits independént 
status.¢ The desperate appeals and orders of the President 
regarding the sanctity of the Salt Revenue pledged to foreign 
creditors, the cessation of recruiting and disbandment of 
superfluous troops, the remittance of taxes to the all-national 
Government, and termination of hostilities between the 
different provinces remained without response.§ The fighting 
between the rival parties in Kwangtung, Szechuen, Yunnan, 
‘Hunan, Hupeh, and Eastern Mongolia continued with short 
intervals, and the Government was helpless to stop it.{] 

The election as Vice-President of General Feng Kuo- 
chang, who controlled the situation in the Yangtze Valley, 
and whose personal opposition to Yuan Shih-kai was also 
responsible for the latter's downfall, did not stabilize the 
position of the Government: nor reconcile the powerful cliques 
of Tuohuns || with the revived republican régime. 

It appeared that the institution of the Tuchuns was more 
intimately connected with the masses than any other republican 
organization, end that the seeming collapse of the new 
Principles of national life which followed the downfall and 
death of Yuan Shih-kai was not complete. ‘The organic 
process of adaptation continued to proceed, and the Tuchuns 
(the only State officials whose power corresponded to the 

id July 15, 1010 

Declaration of Members of Pasliamect, June 16th, 1016 
“Tty 2nd, Arse B, 1016, 

Eereidontar lanantesdoig Send 16, 
4 Nortechisa Hers” July Sot, Naguet 6th, September 200, 


1916; Say 26%b, 1017, ete. 
___. Oa July 6th, 1016, President Li Yuan-bung issued « Mandate coafim- 
ing military appoistmenta made by the love Yuan Shiba and establishing 
fe tiniforn pyster of directing the railtary ailaire of the various provinces 
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traditional notions of the people) at this phase of its develop- 
ment were the defenders of Chinese National Life against the 
domination of strange theorie 

‘The study of Chinoso classics was abolished in all schools 
of the Republic.* Parliament rejected the proposal of 
certain membera of the House to include in tho Permanent 
Constitution’ a provision declaring Confucisnism a State 
Religion,t and the more moderate groups were helpless 
toreverse this decision, At this critical moment the Northern 
‘Tuchuns came forward as one man in defence of the national 
religion. They publicly declared that “a Stato religion be 
established on the basis of the doctrines taught by Confucius,” 
and, further, that ‘this question should be decided not by the 
Parliament, but by a sperial convertion of delegates directly 
‘elected by, the people.” § They were supported by a number 
of provincial organizations and prominent men | representing 
various classes of the population, who appreciated the fact 
that only the Tuchuns could present real authority capable 
of defending the national beliof and of challenging the 
authority of Parliament, whose attitude in regard to the problem 
of the State religion was so obviously against the feelings of 
the population as a whole that, in spite of pressure brought 
to bear upon President Li Yuan-hung by the radical members 
of the Cabinet, he ordered tho continuance of the official cult 
of the Sage and the worshipping of the spirits of the dead. | 

The close relationship of the Tuchuns and their mutual 
understanding with the mass of the population whom they 
controlled, and the national principles of whose life they 
defended, ‘were accounted for by the fact that as a general 
rule most of them had risen into prominence from amongst 














‘Circular Onder of Ministry of Education, October 19th, 1016, 

4 Thi propoced article of the Conatituton ran as follows —"* Otizens 
‘of Chin. Hus Hin Kuo (Republic of China) stall be under obligation vo receive 
frat grade primary edeatgn, In the education af the Ctzoag the Confucius 
doctine of telrcutivation shall be the prinipal foundation.” 

$ Novth-chiae Herelay" January Sots, ove 

‘Lrotnt Telegram of Tushien, Governors and Civil OMeial to President 
Li Yuuo-hung, Rebruary 26¢5, 1917.—fbidy March Sed, 1017. 

"hisongg them Ieang Yee the lender of the Reform movementundar 
the Hmperor Kuang Hsu, must be mentioned.— Aurion, 
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Feld Marshal Hung Hang, Generals Toat Ao and Yikckuang, end Princo 
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the numerous Chinese small bourgeoisie, artisans, farmers, 
ete., from amongst the rank and fils of the Chinese army and 
‘even tho social outcasts. 

‘Yen Hsi-chan, of Shansi, Chu Jui, of Chekiang, Chen 
Kuang, of Kiangsi, Nyi Tsze-chung, of Anhwei, Liu Ho-shi, of 
Fukien, and Tien Chung-yui, of Kalgan—all were the scions 
‘of potty provineial officials, merchants and shop-keepers. 
Gengral Li Shun, of Kisngse, was the son of a fisherman ; 
Chang Huai-chi, of Shantung, a coolie; Tsao Kun, Tuchun 
of Chihli and later President of the Republic, a pediar ; General 
‘Wang Chan-yuan a stable hoy; Feng Kuo-chang, former 
‘Tuchun of Kiangse and present Vice-President of the Repub] 
fiddler. General Wu Pei-fu and Feng Yu-tsiang both rose 
from the rank of privates; Chang Tso-lin, the powerful Tuchun 
of Manchuria, started his political career as a bendit: the 
‘Tudhuns Chang Hsun, Lu Yung-ting and Mu Yung-hing were 
leaders of o secret semi-political society known in China as 
the “Black Flags” and largely composed of people of the 
lowest classes and criminals. 

All these men rose to power owing to their personal ability 
and with the support of their fellow-citizens, colleagues and 
comrades in the ranks of the army, with whom they never 
severed relations. ‘They were full of personal ambition and 
tho lust of persona} aggrendizement, but it must be admitted 
that many of them, in the course of a long career, acquired 
the shrewdness of real politicians and diplomats and the re- 
finoment of true courtiers and_classical Chinese scholars.* 
‘It was the perconal ambitions of these war-iords that resulted 
in the present eppalling conditions in China, and provided the 
germ of future provincial autonomy} which the Provincial 
Assemblies wero ultimately helpless to effect. 

The strength of the Tuchuns and the importance of close 
connections with them did not escape the vigilant eyes of the 
‘Japanese politicians. Thy leadership assumed by the United 
States in inducing China to join the neutral Powers in protest 
against the German submarine war was viewed in Japan with 
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great apprehension. “It deprived her of the moral hegemony 
in China which she had enjoyed since the Revolution of 1911 ; 
it deprived her also of advantages which che might have 
obtained from guiding China along the war path, for it is now 
‘8 well-known fact that on the very day of the presentation 
of the American Note to the Chinese Government the 
Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs was urging the 
Russian Ambassador at Tokyo to get from his Government 
assurances of various benefits if Japan undertook the taak of 
indvoing China to join the Allies.* , 

‘To frustrate the growing influence of America there was 
only one way : to gain the friendship of the Tuchuns who, as 
men of practical life, were fully awaro of tho meaning of 
Japanese sympathy, which, if turuéd to their own use, pre- 
sented an unlimited source of money and arms required for the 
consolidation of their power, and, if turned against them, 
meant the same fate which befell the ‘sings and the Great 
President, Yuan Shih-kai, 

‘The ‘intercourse between the Northern Generals and 
Japan was regarded with deep suspicion and jealousy by the 
leaders of the Southern Party. President Li Yuan-hung was 
‘also against any positive and active foreign policy. He shared 
the views of the Republicans and, like Yuen Shih-kai and 
other Chinese Generals who received their military instruction 
from German officers, sincerely believed in the invincibility of 
the German armies, In these views he was uphold by Dr. Sun 
‘Yat-sen and Teng Shao-yi, who expressed reluctance to support 
the Government in severing diplomatic relations with Germany 
at once and advocated first to send her a protest and wait for 
further development, t which was done on February 9th, 1917. 

‘The attitudo of indecision and hesitation of the Chineso 
leading Republicans caused by the fear of the Northern 
military party was not changed by the Momorandum of the 
Allied Ministers at Peking, which stated that the Allies take 
‘a sympathetic interest in the step taken by China in regard to 
Germany and are, in the event of China effectively severing 
relations with Germany and Austro-Hungary, prepared to 
consider favourably the questions of the suspension during 
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the war of the Boxer Indemnity payments and the revision 
of the Customs tariff.” * Dr. Sun Yat-sen, representing the 
promessive thought of China, addressed telegram to Me. 
juyd George, British Prime Minister, protesting against the 
endeavours of the Allied Powers to eoerce China to join thea, 
on the ground that a war with a foreign country under the 
resent unsottled conditions in China would mean an out- 
break of inter-factional struggle and result in a new Boxerism, 
for, in spite of all efforts on the part of the Republicans, anti- 
foreign feelings were still virulent amongst the masses. 

‘This view of China’s participation in the European War, 
as subsequent events have proved, was absolutely correct, 
and was largely supported by other political leaders in China. £ 
In spite of the assertion <2’ most foreign writers on Chinese 
polities, that China’s step in joining the Allies was dictated by 
political wisdom and that in doing so she started a new era 
in her foreign relations, China’s entry into the Great War was 
just a phase of her interfactional struggle, an episode in her 
traditional anti-foreign movement. 

Neither the population at large nor even the political 
leaders in Parliament had any idea about the issue confronting 
China. Only owing to the exceptionally skilful and energetic 
tactics of the Prime Minister, Tuan Chi-jui, one of the moving 
spirits of the Northern military party, was it possible to put 
the question about the severance of diplomatic relations with 
Germany through Parliament, which, after lengthy and stormy 
Aebutes, agreed to endorse the poliy ofthe Cabinet. § 

The start was made. On March 14th the German 
Minister was handed his passports, but the decision of 
the war problem still presented ‘great difficulty. ‘The 

= Momorandum of Febrogry 70h, 107 
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‘wory date of the 
‘The mply having been eirulaied amongnt the members of the Lower House, 
[provod 20 be almott fatal for the Cabinet, In its reply the German Govern: 
Inet adopted a very conciliatory attitude towards Chins and expresied its 
entire readiness to "open negotiations to arrive at & plas for the protection, 
‘of Chinese life and property 
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Republicans and Parliament were obviously afraid to approve 
the final step, realizing that a declaration of war would 
transfer the entire power into the hands of the military 
chiefs, ‘This attitude was strengthened by the tactlessness of 
some of the Allies, which affected the national susceptibilities 
of the Chineso, * but the climax was reached when Premier 
‘Tuan Chi-jui summoned # conference of the provincial military 
‘commanders and their delegates at Peking, which unanimously 
voted in support of the war policy,t and, after succeediag in 
persuading .the President—e very weak man’in general— 
on May 7th presonted for the approval of Parliament the text 
of the declaration of war on the German Government. ¢ 

‘Tho question was referred to tho House of Representa- 
tives, sitting as a Committee, whiie the discussion of the issue 
in the Upper House provoked stormy scenes. A great number 
of senators expressed themselves against such a cours of 
aotion, ‘The position became still more complicated as a 
hostile crowd of several thousands surrounded the Parliament 
and demanded its dissolution and the declaration of war. § 
Under these circumstances Parliament refused to proceed. 
further with the discussion of the issue, while the entire 
Cabinet, with the exception of the Minister of Education 
and Premier Tuan Chi-jui himself, tendered its resignetion, 
However, on May 19th ‘Tuan Chi-jui, supported by the 
military, sent in for the second time the text of the declaration, 
which was similarly returned to him by Parliament, which 
refused to consider it until the Cabinet had been reorganized. 

‘The firm stand displayed by both Houses in the matter 
caused bitter indignation on the part of the war-lords, who 
accused them of wilful obstruction and eubmitted a joint 
memorandum to the President demanding their immediate 
dissolution. ‘The memorandum was supported by a thresten- 
ing movement of troops around Tientsin aimingat the cutting of 
‘the railway communication between the Capital and the port 
city. It was 6 challenge to the Republican Goyernment, and 
‘though the latter had still enough moral forve to accept the 
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‘April 38th, 101 
|} Presidentia! Despatch to Parliament, May 7th, 1017. 

{ According te foreign witness, the hosile demonstration was organized 
by the military party with the connivance of Premior Tuan Chi-ju, eed half 
f battalion of infanty in plais clothes under their oficer formed te back 
Bone et the domasitato.—AurHOM. 
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resignation of the Premier, who now frankly astociated himself 
with the militariste, and to appoint the well-known Southern 

ier, Dr. Wu Ting-fang,* to act in his place, it was obvious 
‘that it was helpless to cope further with the situation. 

On June 2nd, early in the morning, the Chief Executive of 
‘the Chinese Republic caused a mandate to be issued in which 
he frankly admitted his inability to solve the* crisis and 
requested Ceneral Chang Hsun, the High Inspector of Yangtze 
Provinces and one of the pillars of the Tuchun confederation, 
to come to Peking and take part in the reorganization of the 
Government.+ ‘This was tantamount to the recognition 
Of tho failure of the Republic to enlist sufficient public support 
and to ensure minimum peace and order against a group of 
individual militarists whd, Seconding to the Republicans, did 
not enjoy the least popularity. 

In admitting the bankruptey of mothods and means at 
‘the disposal of the Republic, the Presidential Mandate brought 
forward automatically the entire problem cf the form of 
government in China. It was imperative to reinstate im- 
mediately some supreme authority able to command general 
respect and obedience and, at the same time, outside and sbove 
any political faction or solish interest—a supreme power enjoy- 
ing unquestionable authority by virtue of its nature and origin. 

‘The conference of the Tuchuns, transferred from Peking 
to ‘Tientsin, was assuming the character of a provisional 
government. Opinions regarding future action were divided, t 
but a complete unanimity prevailed amongst all leaders 
concsmning the inevitableness of a radical change, And all 
eyes instinctively turned to the boy-Emperor, Hsuan Tung, 
who was now eleven years old and lived in the seclusion of the 
Winter Palace at, Poking, far from any politics, enjoying the 
prerogatives of Chinese monarchs in respect to the religious 








‘The Republican authorities and the President tried to 
find » compramise between the two antagonistic groups which 
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were about to clash, threatening to plunge the country into 
still deeper chaos. A scheme was formulated which provided 
for « House of Elders to be constituted of members who would 
possess tho power of nomination of Cabinet Ministers, and 
supervise the functioning of Parliament, and even of the 
President himeelf.* 

‘The ruinours about the impending restoration Alisturbed 
the peace of the forbidden precincts, and a conferénce of the 
Imperial Family despatched a telegram to tho/‘Tuchuis ab 
‘Tientsin informing them that the Manchus had no intention of 
attempting to regain political power. 

. ‘The Foreign Powers were also disconcerted. ‘The Govern- 
‘ment of the United States learned with ‘the most profound 
regrot”” of the dissension in China and, on June Sth, notified 
‘the Chines» Government of its ‘* most sincere desire that tran 
quility and political oo-ordination might be forthivith 
re-established.” In the face of this, “ tho entry of Chins into 
war with Germany or the continuance of the satus quo of her 
relations with that Government>were matters of secondary 
importance.” t 

‘Tho United States wore deeply interested in the main- 
tenance by China of one central, united and responsible 
government, § which alone could ensure the open-door policy 
in China, but their sincerity could hardly appeal to the Chinese, 
striving for the reinstatement of their national, political 
and social equilibrium, which was endangered by the onslought 
of those principles of Western democracy represented by the 
United States. 
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{Shi Hsu, the Guardia of the Emperer Havan Tung, to General Li 
Chenschun, June 8h, 1017. 
[igi ofthe US. of Ameen to China, Tne 6h, 1917, 
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On June 9th, 1917, General Chang Hun, having com- 
pleted the concentration of his troops at Peking, demanded 
the dissolution of Parliament. and the handing over of the 
ents power to him. Although ‘Dr. Wu Ting-fang, the new 
Premier, refused to countersign such a Mandate, and tried in 
‘vain to avert the deadly blow, it appeared the next day under 
‘the porscital seal of the President. Tt: was ramouted that the 
President vas persuaded that the dissolution of Parliament 
was tho sole means of saving the Republic and preventing the 
suck of Peking, as well as an open armed attempt to restore 
the boy-Emperor.* 

We do not see any reason to doubt the sincerity of the 
Mandate in which Li Yuan-hung, with striking frankness, 
repeated once moro that "Parliament represented a dead body 
and that it was beyond the power of the Government to 
infu life into it. 

On June 16th the de facto Dictator, Genoral Chang Hsun, 
accompanied by his principal officers, paid his respects to the 
Emperor, observing the axcient etiquette of the Manchu 
Coutt and presenting a large amount of money to the Emperor 
as a token of his loyalty; and, on June 20th, Government 
circles learned. with indignation of the arrival at the Cepital 
of the famous leader of the first Chineso constitational reforms. 

Since the collapse of the movement of 1898 and his 
flight to Hongkong, Kang Yu-wei had not played any con- 
spicuous réle in modern Chinese politics, confining himself to 
historical and philosophical research. His deep knowledge of 
tthe classics and his courageous defence of the teachings of Con- 
fucius as a State religio-cthical system, coupled with literary 
talent, won him the title of the “Modern Sage of China. 
‘His arrival at Peking, which remained unnoticed by the public 
‘at large and the majority of foreign observers, had e decided 














* Putnam Weal, op. et p. 347 

{FOP tate’ petitions ood’ legrams have bove rvcived from nalitary 
spa ut onic mevsnts scolar ant otters containing mil demas” 
‘Rated the President in hin'Mladate of June lOth, 10%, expinining” the 
fpotivesof hin enolite ction, The Seania and theioumer Represenatives 
Krave held © Constitution Cznference fr abwut a year; pet the Constution 
has mgt been comploted. ‘Moreover, at this critical time most members af 
both Houses hove Lendered thes resignations hence ie ipo tovovure 
Seorane cn Bann ave iron oar tes 
{he ‘Arctes already pase, aad unlne meanoare devied to hasten themaking 
of ty Connatiog, the hears af the poopie wil sever be sated 

"ET, the Proicent, who deare to compl with the wil of the people and 
‘to corslidato the foundations ofthe nation, grant the oqusta of the 
fhe the people.” 
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effect upon the trend of the following events, for he supplied a 
definite political ‘ideology to the indefinite theory of the 
restoration of the boy-Emperor to political power. Tt 
was largely due to his immediate influence upon Gereral 
Chang Hsun that the unspoken but dominant idea of 
the Tuchun conference at Tientsin suddenly materialized 
into an attempt to eathrono the boy-mperoi.* Just 
after midnight on June 80th General Chang Hran at tho 
hhead of his teoops entered the Imperial City/ forced’ the 
guards to open the gates leading to the palaces occupied 
by the Emperor, and escorted him to the Throne Hall, where, 
at 4 o'clock on the Ist July, 1917, he was enthroned before 
small ascombly of princes, nobles, eunuchs, and officers of 
General Chang Hsnn’s arm; 

‘The Imperial Edict announcing the re-establishment of 
‘the political power of the Emperor of China disclosed the true 
nature of the proceedings, which were indissolubly bound with 
the whale history of the’ abdication of the Manchu Dynasty 
and were a logical sequel of Yuan Shib-kai's struggle for 
the salvation of the principle of monarchism in China, 
‘The Throne claimed back the political power voluntarily 
handed over to the people on the strength of reservations 
contained in tho Abdication Acts of Februsry 12th, 1912, 
and alas! wo must admit it was a perfectly logical and legal 
claim. The express provision of the grant was not fulilled 
by the grantee—neither peace nor tranquillity reigned in the 
Empire. 

"beet set forth ertilo of faith or guarantees on the 
part of the Throne that » constitutional monerchy should be 
‘established on the lines proposed by the Emperor Kuang Hsu 
in 1898. 

A Privy Council was inaugurated, and all military and 
civil offcials wore confirmed in their former ranks and olicea 
except ex-Premier Tuan Chi-jui, in whom the Imperial Govemn- 
ment had no confidence and whom it accused .of being too 
closely associated with tho Japanese. 

The documents, countersigned by General Chang Hsun, 
acting in the capacity of a member of the Imperial Privy 
Courcil, contained an allegation that President Li Yuan-bung, 
‘Vice-President Feng Kuo-chang, and General Lu Yung-ting, 


























feneral Chang Hun to the Foreign Legations, Pking, July 10th, 
117, 
"pimperial aint, Joly Iat, 1017, 
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Military Governor of Kwangsi, jointly memorialized the 
‘Emperor to “‘ascend to the Throne in obedience to the man- 
date of Heaven and men.” 

‘This allegation was strenuously denied by all concerned. 
President Li Yuan-hung issued a telegraphic mandate* de- 
nouneing Chang Hsun as a national traitor and requesting 
Vioe-Prevident Feng Kuo-chang to exercise temporarily the 
power ani functions of the President. Ho himself took 
Tefue in the Japanese Legation, whero, according to the 
official comniuaiqué issued by the Japanese Minister on July 
Brd, 1917, he arrived at 9.30 on the evening of July 2nd. 
From here he succeeded in telegraphing to General Tuan 
Chi-jui and appointing him Premier with full power to sot’ at 
his diserotion.f 

‘The news of the events at Peking was received in the 
North with some porploxity. ‘The straightforwardness of 
General Chang Hsun startled the more irresolute military, but 
the two powerful war-loris—Chang Tso-lin, of Fengtien, and 
Nyi Tsze-chung, of Anhui—gent in their memorials expressing 
thieir gratitude to the Emperor for their re-appointments, 
while General Tsao Kun, in obedience to the Imperial com 
mand, assumed the office of Military Governor of Chihli. + 

‘The effect of the same report on the politicians in the 
South was different. ‘The dissolution of Parliament and the 
enthronement of the boy-Emperor caused an uproar of in- 
dignation, and the Provinces of Kwangtung, Kwangsi and 
‘Shensi—or, better to say, their military governors §—declared 
independence from the Central Government. ‘Tho unseated 
parliamentarians were invited to come to Canton and to 
continue there their sessions, whilst the Provincial Assemblies 
allocated the necessary funds for their maintenance. [ 

‘The fate of the bold attempt of restoring the Monarchy 
depended upon the attitude of the military leaders of the 














* Presidential Mandate, July It, 1017. 
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‘Yangtze Valley who, with Vice-President Fong Kuo-chang 
in Nanking at their hoad, declared neutrality as soon a 
friction between tho President and the association of the 
nérthen military leaders occurred, and the Foreign Poy 
‘hich liad already once frustrated a similar attempt of the 
part of Yuan Shih-kai. Rs 

‘The widening of the breach between the North ay. South 
in tho grip of the Republicans, and even a final ry.pture be- 
tween thom, and the division of China into tw,’ politically 
independent bodies was a matter of the greatest importance 
to Japan, as making easier for her the acquisition of political 
and economic domination in the Fer East, But beyond this 
consideration the restoration of the monarehy in China was 
not material, and therefore Japan was amongst the first to 
supply the newly-appointed Premier, Tuan Chi-jui, with the 
necessary funds for the campaign ‘against General Chang 
Hsun* and to bring pressure to bear upon General Chang 
‘Tsolin, the Manchurian war-lord, end his associate generals 
to abandon the Emperor. 

In less than three days, before even Vice-President 
Feng Kuo-chang had been able to move a single 
soldier, the authority of the Jast Tsing and his 
Government was reduced to a more farce. On 
July 8th the American Legation had to give shelter 
to the ideclogist of the monarchical movement and 
‘the real author of the Imperial Edicts, Kang Yu-wei, 
and three days later, shortly tofore ' noon, General 
Chang Hsun was brought by his loyal officers to ‘the Dutch 
Legation. t 

“Reimch, op, cit, pp. 276,276. 
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‘The Tsing Dynasty was defunct,* and if it had been 
the intention of Japan to seo China under the control of the 
Northern militsry party, with its outspoken wish to consoli- 
date its position as an independent political factor, this ‘is 
exactly what happened. China was in the hands of the 
Northern militariste, and there was only one more step left 
to obtain. the much-needed funds and arms for the consclida- 
tion of thia victory to declare war on the Centrel Powers under 
the leaderauip of Japan, who alone was able and willing to 
subsidize them to the full extent. 

‘On August 14th, 1917, President Feng Kuo-chang, who 
succeeded Li Yuan-hung after his refusal to re-assume the 
office of President, announced “that a state of war 
exists between China “on the one hand and Germany and 
‘Austria-Hungary on the other, from 10 o'clock of this, the 
Lath day of the Sth moon of the sixth year of the Republic 
of China,” 

“T cannot bear to think,” the President was pathetic- 
ally exclaiming in his addvess to the Chinese nation, “that 
through us the dignity of International Law should be im- 
paired, or our position in the family of nations should be under- 
mined, or the restoration of peace and happiness of the world 
should be retarded. Let the people of the entire nation do 
their utmost in this hour of trial and hardship im order to 
safeguard and develop the national existence of the Ching Hua 
Republic, so that we may establish ourselves amidst the femily 
of nations and share with all mankind the prosperity and 
Dlessings drawn from our common association.” 

Tho Southern Party was taken unawares. With ill- 
hidden wrath it had to bow before the inevitable, and on 
‘August 21st, after short deliberation, the military and civil 
‘governors of the six South and South-Eastern provinces, who 
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Tefused to recognize the new President and Cabinet, proclaimed 
war against the Central Powers. 

|. On September 10th this proclamation wa sanctioned in 
thie name of the Republic by the Parliament at Canton, A 
Cabinet was elected and Dr. Sun Yet-sen appointed to det as 
Generalissimo, an act which’ was received in Poking af a new 
proof of tréachery to the national causo by the Southern 
Republicans and resulted in the issue of a warrant against the 
nowly-appointed Generalissimo and his Cabinet. + 

Tf the war against the Central Powers had been an issue 
of domestic rather than foreign policy and a means of con- 
solidating the power of one of the two main factions in China, 
it did not mean at all that the Chinese politicians either of the 
North or South did not seriously believe that in declaring a 
state of war on tho Central Powers they were upholding * the 
Aignity of the International Law,” and did not intend “to 
establish tho Chinese people amidst the family of nations and 
share with all mankind the prosperity and blessings drawn 
from the common associetion.” 

The prospect of securing o seat at the future Inter- 
national Peace Conference and the settlement of the Shantung 
problem was a matter which deeply interested Peking as well as 
Canton, particularly as there was a hope to raise in connestion 
with the Shantung question the whole issue of Sino-foreign 
relations. 

This hope was very strong, asit was based on the assurance 
of the Allied Powers, who solemnly promised “ to allow China 
‘to benefit in her international relations from the situation, and 
from the regard due to a great country.” + This was inter- 
preted and largely advertised in China as a promise of abolition 
of all unjust provisions of treaties highly insulting to China’s 
national dignit 

‘However, at the moment when the United States Minister 
‘at Poking urged China to join Washington inthe protest against 
German submarine war, the fate of Shantang and other 
questions conncoted therewith had already boon decided. § 
‘Tho Governments of Grest Britain, France, Russia and Italy 
‘pledged themselves “‘to support Japan’s claim in regard to 


























“ North-Chiaa Herald,” Auguat 28th, 1017. 
} Presidential Mandate, September 20th, 1617. 
{Joint Declaration of tbe Allied Powe, August 1dth, 1917. 
{Steoographis, Report of the Conference between President Wilson 
‘and the Senste Coramitiee on Foreign Relations at the White House, August 
Yorn, 2017. 
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tthe disposal of Germany's rights in Shantung and possessions 
in islands north of the Equator on the occasion of the Peaco 
Conference.” * 

‘Tho Chinese began to realize very soon the true nature 
of the promises of the Allied Powers, who showed themselves 
not only reluctant in extending new credits; but also very slow 
in the revision of the Customs Tarifis, promised simultaneously 
with the suspension of the Boxer Indemnity.t It was a 
very deep disappointment to those of them who. sincerely 
believed in the possibility of a readjustment of China’s finances 
with American assistance, and thus of saving China from the 
snare of Japanese diplomacy. - 

In no uncertain terms the United Staies’ Minister at 
Poking pointed out to the Chinese Government the difficulty 
‘of an independent American Ioan unless there weze a Parlia~ 
ment whose authority was recognized by the whole country. t 
The National Council, composed of members whose qualifica- 
tions were approved by the Minister of Interior and who were 
appointed by the military governors, § convened to give a 
constitutional aspect to the new réyime, could not, of course, 
satisfy the American Bankers or their Government. 

‘Meanwhile, the Japanese banks readily agreed to advance 
to China on behalf of the Four Nation Group, which enjoyed 
the monopoly of floating loans for China on foreign markets, 
‘Yen 10,000,000 against the so-called “ Second Reorganiza~ 
tion Loan” to be negotiated in future with the our 
Nation Group. This loan was soon followed by a series 
‘of other loans readily offered by tho Japanese banks || with 
the express encouragement of tho Japanese Government, 
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which did its utmost to impress upon the Chinese public 
that tho reluctance of the Western Powers to come to the 
financinl rescue of China was due to their bankruptey as 
the result of tho exhaustion of war.* 

Al these loans were obtained on tho most extr,vegant 
securities, embracing practically all branches of Chins’s Stato 
economy. + No loan exceeded the sum of Yen 40,000,000, 
according to the negotiations, but asfar as the actual payments 
to the Chinese Government were concerned they were con- 
siderably less and were appropriated in euch manner that they 
did not exceed the amount immediately required for the settle- 
ment of China's pressing needs. 

‘tis nocdless to say that such a metiod cf paymentmade the 
‘Chineso Goyernment entirely dependent on Japan, enabling her 
virtually to‘onjoy in China that influence which she had failed to 
secure in 1915, Her position in thisrespect wasfurther streagth- 
ened by an incautious act on the pert of America, which was 
interpretedin China and Jepan asa direct recognition of “Japan’s 
special interests in China” by the Washington Government. t 

‘As a matier of fact, tho United States of America, re- 
presented by Secretary Robert Lansing, did not attach much 
importance to the wording of their agreement with Japan of 
October 1917, which later on became known as the “ Lansing- 
Ishii Agreement,” § and the deep impression oreated by the 
publication of thisdocumeat f was very little affected by the sub- 
‘sequent disclosure of the substance of the Lansing-Ishii Notes. || 

All the funds and arms procured by the Chinese Govern- 
ment in Japan went direct, to the different Tuchuns, who did 
not seruple to adopt most high-handed actions in’ order to 
obtain them, and turned against their Southern rivals.** 








* Tactares of Professor Hori bafore the Sing Japangee Aawoclation at 
Poking? Memorasda of Dr. Kobayashi aad arom Sakatanly Jopancao 
‘neal advisers to the Chinese Government. 

{i Saunt 118 te Cals Mary of Finance woured from teat 
‘Bustin Kaisha, LiL, a Toan_ of Yen 2,000,000 on a mortgaget the Painting 
tice of the Binbtcy of Fisance.—AvruON, 

"Declaration of Dr. Wollingion Kooy Chinese Minister to the. U.S, 
November 10th, 1017; telegram of the Members of tho Poking Parliament 
0 President. Wilson, November 11th, 1917 

{Testimony of Hon. Robert Lansing beiore the Foreign Relations Come 
amitteo of the US, Senaia, August 1ith, 1010. 

‘TReinsch, op. eit, pp. 301, 908, 300. 

USS. atinitéree Wolbg to CninetoPorelen sinister, November 12th 1017. 

Se General Chang voin, Tuchun of Feagtien, after tho refusal 2f tho 
Govemment to supply him with « portion of the armas shipped from Japan, 
sont in February 1018 a brigads to Chinwaxgtao, where they forcibly took 
Poweeion of 20000 rites and acmaniion ic wpe of she agent istristions 
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The hostilities between the North and South commenced 
almost immediately after the declaration of war on the Central 
Powers. The Tientsin Conference, representing the military 
governors of the thirteen Northern provinces, demanded the 
‘proseetition of this war with all resources.* ‘The South was 
‘fighting mood, ard Generalissimo Dr. Sun. Yat-sen in a 

‘telegram denotinced the National Convention and the 
lection of the new National Assembly, which Peking decided 
finally to summon in order to counteract the effect of the re- 
assembling of the old Parliament at Canton, aa illegal and 
similar to the revision of the Provisional Constitution of 1912 
by Yuan Shih-kai, Moreover, in his capacity of Generalissimo 
of the Republic of Ghirs, Dr. Sun Yet-sen issued orders for tho 
arrest of Premier Tuan Chi-jui, Minister of Finance, Liang 
Chiechao, and other leaders of’ the Northern group, which 
routed derision at Peking, but which, at the same time, 
served to increase the antagonism between the rival parties. + 

Tt was said that the horrore of fighting attained such a 
degree that soldiers of both sides used to cut off the breasts 
of their fallen enemies, draw out their hearts and devour them 
in the belief thet this would make them feerless in battle. 
But, in spite of this, the hostilities between the North and 
South never attained the character of o real war. It was 
just a gamo, « means whereby the leaders of both parties 
were enabled to enrich themselves and accumulate power 
in their provinces at the expense of the peaceful popula- 
tion and to demand from the Government more and more 
money. High-sounding declarations about the readiness of 
both parties to stop fighting for the sake of the “* peaceful 
population and the benefit of the Chinese State” were from 
‘time to time issued, but they were regarded by all concerned as, 
‘a mere tribute to the sentimentalism of foreign public opinion, 
which had nothing to do with the actual state of affairs in 
Chin: 
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Prosident Pong Ruschang, October 9rd, 1017) Exchange of telegrazn bevecen 
Dr. Wu Ting-fong and eae, December 1011; Statement of the Inteligence 
Bureau at Canton, March ath, 1018, 

Ta connection with these peace overture, it ia worth while to note the 
Individual efforte of Me. Edverd 8. Little, Brith mubject and Shanghai 
‘esidet, who offered to medio pesce in the name of Right, Justice and 
‘Humanity, and addreasd a series of letters and vlegrana to bots partes 
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As far as the securing of funds for the continuation of the 
strugglo was concerned, the Souther republican leaders were 
not less quick in contrivance than their Northern opponents. 
Besides borrowing money from tho Chineso emigrants in 
the Straits Settlements and America—amongst whom, as we 
know, Dr. Sun Yat-sen was very popular—soizing the Salt 
Revenue andl making a forcible levy on the population, they 
issued special Military Bonds, which were realized by, the 
Japanese bankers. 

Finally; the war between South and North was @ matter 
centizely dependent on the judgmont of Tokyo, which was able 
to-stop it at any time by the suspension of credit to the con- 
testing parties. But the Japaneso Government was very far 
from this idea, in spite of all her official assurances to that 
effect. $ 

Tn point of fact, China's participation in the Great War 
‘on the side of the Allied Powers was a mere parade. Tts main 
objective—tho destruction of German economic power in the 
Far East—was futile in the eveht. ‘The Chinese Govern- 


sugested an Internal Ponce Conference to be held at Shanghal under the 
‘eutial protection of foreigner eeroualy embarrassed ia tha trade by the 
Feigaing! chaos, which, an we wil eee Tater, wea ultimately falowed by the 

“Ou March Lith, 2018, the Miltary Govemment,at Canton announced 
‘hott had taken orer the Salt Hoventes, whish resulted ina low tothe Cabello 
‘uring one year of about $8,000,000 in Krangtung, $2,900,000 ia Yunnan, 
{tnd $10,000,000 la Seechuen, An attempt was mado to veiza the Custom 
revere, but the Foren Powers dsplayed in thi caso more frmnest than 
{in the mittor of tte Sait Gabelle, and the attompe falod:—Auzuos. 

‘Him January 1918 the Chineso Press published report, which has 
eval boon refuted that he Miliary Bondy earings © por cent, ita, 
fe te trout of Mx, 00.00, ed by the Muay, overeat at 

anton, were going to be exchanged for ac nt of Me 
{yin Japnnes nynicntey ‘Suck & dlacount bad never been heard\af belore, 
IRowever low republican ioan bonds might have been held in the esteem of 
‘oth Chinese abd foreiuers.—AUzHO. 

‘Ta March 1018 the Japmese Minister at, Peking monde representa: 
fons fe the. Chinn Goverment emphasing the inprtance of nanan 
{iG Ey 'sopping internal die "The memoranda waa on mar 

ns febreby ti Us Mint 9 Dan, ay LOU. 

Ga april Such of the sate yor Baron Hiya, the Japanon Minar 
‘it Peking, called personaly at the Ministry ign Affaire and sated 
Bhar hc Ba Sty orl estnuetions ina us Goverment to fer Lmoa 























loan agreement, spate "Fdh and 28th, 1010, whch pve e new impulo 
Ao tie internecine mar.—-AUzuoN. 
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ment readily took over the German and Austro-Hungarian 
concessions in the Treaty Ports, cancelled the extraterritorial 
privileges enjoyed by their nationals,* and promulgated a 
set of regulations regarding the registration of enemy 
subjects. But it was far from being inclined to go further 
and destroy for the sake of her new Allies the power which in 
‘ease of emergency could be used as a counter-balince against 
their own aggression. 

“This course of public opinion was largely due to shrewd 
propaganda on the part of the German diplomats at Peking 
and the communities in China, and their absclute abstention 
from any interference in internal Chinese pdlitics since the 
early days of the Chinese Revolution in 1911. ‘The regulations 
for registration of wiviiiy subjects, which had theoretically to 
restrict the activity of Germans in China, were, as ¢ matter of 
fact; regulations providing adequate protection for “the 
peaceful and lewful avocations ” of enemy subjects residing 
in China.t Only the operations of financial institutions, 
munition factories, and publishing concerns were stopped. t 

‘The Chineso Governments at Peking and Canton paid 
very little attention to the most strenuous efforts of the 
Allied diplomats and residents § to have all nationals of the 
Centcal Powersdeported and their business compulsorily wound 
up and confiscated, although these efforts were supported by 
some factions of the Chinese mercentile community anxious 
to seize the opportunity of obtaining possession of some of the 
most valuable properties belonging to the German merchants 
in China, 

















1S Peking, September 26th, 1017. 
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In July 1918 a certain interest was aroused in Peking 
by the Allied intervention in Siberia, and on July 23rd the 
Cabinet, upon the representation of the Entente Powers, 
decided to send 1,000 troops to Vladivostok and to co-ordinate 
their actions with those cf the Allied forces. The War Parti- 
cipation Bureau, established for the purpose of administering 
military affairs during the war, was instructed to direct the 
expedition and to raise the necessary funds. 

‘This was tho sole action on the part of China bearing.any 
semblance of real hostility against the Central Powers and 
solely due to the same motives which determined the entire 
policy of China during the Great War. ‘The despatch of troops 
to’Siberia was connected with a Military Convention and the so- 
called “ Government of China War Participation Contract” 
with Japan, which ensured to the Northern leaders a new supply 
of orm and ammunition and a subsidy of Yen 20,000,00, 

‘This state of afiairs did not undergo any considerable 
modification in the course of subsequent changes in the con- 
struction of the political power of China. The inauguration 
of a National Assembly, which repleced the National Council, 
and the election of @ new President, Hsu Shih-chang, a Hanlin 
graduate and ex-Grand Councillor and Viceroy of Manchuria 
under the Tsings, in the North,* and the reconstruction of the 
Miltary Goverament and the resignation of Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
a8 Generalissimo in the South, and his subsequent departure 
to Shanghai, were matters which affected only the relative 

ie fine wnion the National Assembly was opened cn July 20th, 
sone, The Rita rangh acetal the Hest Rake Cae 
Behed n deel rclnly St tee Ceska Ga Angad ie es hee 
Gontcence se Terai waar seed ft venation of Hen Se 
Soe ici ot lore poe ay mae ee ts ee 
relden, and on Oscter Ta I0i8 ho'mas solemnly eugeated ts 
cdi by ih Asahi Tas ot atthe att ors een at 
Sehcatat Sa Sel Aliy na adeuyed Eye tallies aod aitoggh 
‘Senet ine Ks the Tacha of Gull offed's prot pie (or hues 
fed oti th pera cantata wan ded by 9 
gent Aonaoe ; é 
4 Chatae prosnupiiod ©) ew Coumadin of te lh Goterament 
SERRE Deine Sota end South Wenern prsies of Cael 
Stacy ike et tno acetates tinted aE os aia 

au dashed. On iy 20th Un Fe 
Seyi Gc aes Cato, 
Deets Yate, Ade 
































the Shanghal authorities to nejotiate with the Ioeal Comular Body for his 
arrest, but the latter, upon communicating with the Diplomatic Compe at 
Peleing, rmly refwoed to enteriain thio * 
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weight of differont leaders in their parties, but not the general 
direction of China’s foreign policy. 

‘The statement of the new President extolling the sacrifices 
of the Chinese nation for the benefit of humanity and inter- 
national Inw * wero met with irony on the part of the Allied 
Powers, who accused China of insincerity and neglect of her 
obligations towards her Allies. It was 4 serious rebuff to 
‘the responsible Chinese politicians, for it was followed by the 
refusal of the Allied Governments to release the Customs surplus, 
‘amounting to some Tis. 2,250,000, on the ground that a com- 
‘promise must first be reached between North and South China. 
‘Phe renewed representetions of the Allied Powers con- 
cerning the necessity of an immediate restoration of peace 
only added fuel ta the fire, t in spite of the fact that the 
‘senselessness of further internal struggle was apparent. § 

Jn reply to these representations the Chinese Government 
assured the Allied Ministers at Peking that the President had 
already issued orders to the effect that China should fulfil 
her duties to the Allies, and the foreign Press in China reported 
that the Presidential inscructions were acclaimed whole- 
heartedly by the entire population and “the Chinese officials, 
wore enthusiastically devoting themselves to this task, in 
which all, from the President downwards, were taking pact.” 


‘Prosidential Mandate, October 20th, 1018, 
{The text of the Note of the Alliod Powers to Chica we 











‘he Chineso Press at Poking and was later roproduced by the “Nortl-China 
Heraid ” at Shanghai on November Oth, 1618. 





‘ete willingness to join in a peace with the Northern Party 
fadvanced according to which the South vould recognise all agreements coa- 
{acted by the North in connection with the declaration of war on the Central 
ower and the Beidentclstd by tho Peng Nationa Anombly of 101, 
‘while the North would accept the Permanent Constitution to be druen up 
Dy tie ola Paniament and the Peking National Assombly sitting topether. 

“The unofficial peace siegotations catril on by the cot of tho 
fighting forces at the front received on impetus on the part of General Wa 
Pelfu, commanding the Northern army wt the Southera froot.—Avra0R, 

‘TNorth-Chite Herald,” November 1éth, 1018, 

J taot whieh aeeurred nt this time at Peking’ charaoteriane the true 
atur of these instructions and how they wore uneratoed by the Chinese 
‘opulstion and offelals. “On October 20th, 1018, a orowed of several thousand 
Demoas, headed by the Police in civilian clothes, stormed the beautiful marble 
Fnomument erected to the memory of the lato Baron Kettcler, the Corman 
5iiniser, killed by a Chinese soldier during the Boxer rebellion in 1900." In 
{few iours the ionument was reduced ¢@ pisces. -AUTHOE, 
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‘The conclusion of the Armistice on November 11th, 1918, 
still found the political factions in China engaged in a hopeless 
struggle for theoretical supremacy. Only in respect to 
the enemy subjects was the Chineeo Government beyond the 
reproach of her Alli 

‘The Chinese Government, in spite of the cessation of 
hostilities on all fronts, hastened to make up for lost time and 
to destroy the economic power of Germans in China in order 
to appear at the fortheoming Intemational Peace Conference 
with a clean record. 

On Decomber 2nd, 1918, the representatives of the 
Associated Governments of Great Britain, France, Italy and 
‘the United States were received in andioncs by President 
Hsu Shib-chang and honded to him r-aide mémoire, in 
which ‘the attention of the Chinese Government was 
formally drawa to tho appalling state of affairs due to tho 
division of the country, “no less harmful to foreign interest 
than disastrous to the welfare of China herself,” whioh 
“hampered the effective oo-operation of China with the 
Allies.” ‘The document expressed an eamest desire of the 
Powers to see an early reconciliation of the parties “which 
will enable the Chinese nation to bear the more worthily 
of its own traditions its part in the reconstruction which 
the nations of the world are now hoping to attain.” f 











‘Twenty large tomples in the Western Hills in Peling were emigned 
for the interamoat of Germans and Austrians, and in December 1018 
lenge number of prominent German were interned there, Similar interament 
‘caiupy were also establaned in the ‘Iventy Ports. German professor were 
‘dismbsed from Chinese Univenities, and aly popular Chinase intereasion 
faved come of tho best-known German phyeiclaue froma being deported from, 


Chin. 










‘December 14th, 1018 5 
#"Koteuer, op. elty Vol. Ts 


‘Ga December Sed, 1018, tho Japanese’ Ministry of Forcion Aare 
(o communtqué with the fll text of the aide momowe, in witch 1 wae 

ted out thatthe initiative ofthe joint representation by the Allied Powers 

ged to the Jopancse Imperial Governtarnt, and "thee this Goveramont 
onldently hopea tet the Chizeso people ofall classe, and political alia 
{ons wil ¢pprecins the singles of purpose by which this measur hasbeen 
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A. similar representation was simultaneously mado to! 
the Military Government at Canton by the Consuls ofthe sme 

On the following December 3rd an extraordinary mesting 
of the Cabinet at Peking and the leaders of tho military 
party,* personally presided over by tho President of the 
Republic, decided to reach an understanding with tho South 
and arrange for an early conference at Shanghai.t Howover, 
tho first sessions of this conference showed clearly that the 
discordance betwoen the North and South was, far deeper 
than the Allied Powers had imagined when presenting their 
aide mémoire. Tt was not due to “any personal sentiments 
and legal tochnicality,” as the Alliod Ministers. naively stated 
in the aide mémo*e+-it was the product of @ fundamental 
divergence of ideas on the construction of the State and its 
form‘of government. Tho South insisted that it represented 
‘the only lawful Government in Chine, and as such was not only 
entitled to recognition as a rightful belligerent at the coming 
Intemal Peace Conference at Shanghai, but also at the Inter- 
national Peace Conference at Versailles. t 

‘Tho Internal Peace Conference at Shanghai opened on 
February 20th, 1919. The belligerents wero represented by 
twenty-two delegates,§ and both Governments pledged 
themselves not to interfero with the terms of peace, allowing 
them to be decided by the delegates themselves. 

In order to facilitate the reconciliation of the parties 
whose mutual antagonism affected their vital interests, the 
Allied Powers, on the application of the Canton Govern- 
ment, || decided to divide the Customs surplus, which was 


‘Generis Tao Kun, Ching Tso-lin, Nyi Teze-chung, Wang Chang- 
, Mong By-yean, nd Chang’ Haiti 

"}A proposition waa Bvt made to warazmon the Internal Pence Conference 
‘at Nanking, and to cal st” Heorganiaation Conference,” but the Southern. 
Jeaders firmly refused to agree to this proposition. ‘They insisted on holding 
the Conference in the International Settlement at Shanghai and styling ie 
"faternal Conference,” which ensured for them an equal standing with 
the epretentative: of tho Paling Goverament.-Avsiom, 

{Declaration of the Chineve Goverament (Norther), December 21st, 
1018-—" North-Ghina Herald,” February loth and 22nd, 1919. 

‘The North was represented by a delegation headed by Chu Chi-chion, 
Director of Chung Hain Mines, Minister of Interior under Yoan Shikai, 
‘Tho Southarn Party, becidosaoating provinsal reprotentativen of Kwargtung. 
Kwanga, Secchuea, Kwelchow, Honan, Fukien and Shensi headed by the 
‘hie delegate, Taag Shao-yi, celeguted to the Conference Twang Chih-chao, 
iu Euapng, and iveng Yeo, who represrted General feeng Chong scan, 
‘Dr Sin Yat-sen, and ss Yang-tieg individually.—-Avzuon. 

Ty, yorinChin Herald Yanuary 23th 1010, 
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to bo roloasod and handed ovor to the Chines Government, 
between both Governments proportionately.* 

But both parties accused ench other of bad faith and 
‘the deliberate broaking of the terms of the armistice, 
‘and on May 22nd, 1919, after having extended their approcia- 
tion to tho Shanghai Foreign Community for the hospitality 
accorded to‘them, the delegates loft Shanghai. t 

Only concerted prossuro on the part of the Allied Powors 
‘and tho fear of losing tho coat at Versailles was able to bring 
tho antagonists togother, but as soon as the hopes entertained 
by thom in regard to tho Peace Conference had_vanished, 
‘there was scarcely a power on earth to effect even 
their temporary reconciliation.§ ‘The indefinite aspirations 
cherished by China of a readjusticent .of her treaty 
relations with Foreign Powers ultimately ‘took the form 
of @ boldly advanced demand, which was unmercifully 
ejected by the victorious Powers. 

‘As & matter of fact, neither the Chinese Government nor 
its delegates st Versailles, who included a representative 
of th Southem Party, expected that the memorandum 
submitted by them to the Conference, and largely inspired by 
tho Fourteon Principles of President Wilson,|| would meet 
with such unanimous support on the part of all classes of 











*'The Custom surplus of Mex. $12,000,000 was released on Jannacy 
25th, 110—opwarda of Mes, $5,000,000 in Shaghai, andthe bulasce ta 
‘tho North. 
Tn spite of the official orders of the Peking Government and the 
Southera “Eiiuary Government tor the ‘suspension of hostuntics, ‘ghting 
proceeded a Tate a February 17th in the provinces of ‘Sheast, Fukieoy 
hd the western part of Hupeh, ‘The stations of the Cocference were inter: 
Fupled. ‘The Southern delegation refused to discuss any otber matter until 
{he ‘Northern troops had retired to the River Wei-bo Statement of tbe 
Souther delagntion, February 10th, 1019; Chu Chi-chien, Northern ehiet 
‘alogete, to Tang Shaosyi, Southern chiel delegate, March 20th, 191 
“{Shanghat Manipal Council, Annual Report, 1019, p. 223-8. 













who, 
‘eeotelable than his predeceser, Chu Chi 
cw the aegtitions —AvziOs. 
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Chineso society which supplied to it an aspect of unfailing- 
noss.* It was the work of enthusiasts who themselves 
searcely believed in tho realization of their wishos,t which 
“did not primarily arise out of this, World War,” nor in 
the sincerity of tho high-sounding declarations on the pert of 
the Allied and Associated Powers,§ but: which suddenly 
appeared to be ablo to produce a movement directed not only 
against the Japanese, primarily responsible for China's feilure 
at the Conferenco, but also against all foreigners who bad 
contributed their share to the humiliation of ono ofthe proudest 
nations of the world, which in spite of its present degradation 
still believed in the unsurpassable perfection of its spiritual 
civilization. Of all recent political documents concerning 
China the ChineSe Memorandum to the Peace Conference at 
Verscilles was the most striking, fully expounding as it did 
the nature of the foreign stranglehold on China. | 








‘*Fonysix Chinese Chamtom of Commerce and Leading, Mershanta 
to Government of Prcr-cret nian Hay, apa Ui of Ar 
fand othor Associated Allies,” January 24th, 1019. ‘China Herald, 
Sanuary 26th, 1019, 
acest, items Mae of To, ates, Sloan nomaly 
y the United States Govorament that "it would be inexpedient 
{at China Lorain al those questions at Dar; nnd abe Kel beter sealer bet 
caso ab the Conference to qlzstions direetly volating to avd which were out. 
{fowtisol tho War:"~Th. ¥. Allard: " Chins'eCaso at the Ponce Conference,” 
*"Mllard's Review,” July 17th, 1020. 
Aide mémoive of the Allied Powers to the Central and Southern 
Goveramente of Chins, Decembor 2nd, 1018. 
‘SChinese herorandum to the International Pesce Conference, 19 
{The Chinese Memorandum contained seven groupe of articles besides 
specal ‘Provision for insertion in the Preinnaries of Peace with Germany, 
Hehsaewholy dvoid ioe Seating problem and quetius immediately 
frising out of the war Si ES . 
ts fous group doals wih the problom of the so-called aphasee of in- 
uence of interest.” China demanded thet the Power should renounce euch 
spheres of frase or interetif any, and declare helt readinews to revise 
Utes and ggremenis previowly contd wth third patos which 
might oreate auch 





























Tools “te Eagation Guards fren Pelang atould be withdrawn within 
Dr tom adit to be Bred by tho Pens Conference” Ks 
‘The third presented the picture of the state of affais in rogard to the 
ost Bree a Ei, aijtte Chine’ Goverment erie =e 
wal of all foreign Post OMlces and agencics for wir graphic 
cotsauietions bore ot gn Sunny sb 02 


faldiment of her undertaking by the end of 1024, frtly to promulgate the 
ive Codes and secondly to establish new courts, the Foreiga Powers should 
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Disclosure of the secret ts between the Japanese, 
British, ‘French, Russian and Italien Governmente-—tll thea 
upknown in China—at ® session of the so-called Council 
of ‘Ten was a severe blow to tho Chinese. In spite of all 
tho humiliation * and the diplomatic and financial pressure 
brought to bear upon them, the Chinese Delegation and 
Government’ at Peking,{ both conscious of the powerful 
‘support of the Chinese mation, which demanded the dis- 
losure and annihilation of all secret agreements with Japan, 
remsined firm, refusing to make any concessions. § 
‘Bromige to relinquish their Consular Juridiction and the jridiction of thelr 
Special court, any 

‘Tho th contelned a full history ofthe foreign leased ieritories in China, 
which the Chinese Government asked should be restored to China upen Bet 

















Sonventional rata for neceaiter a Gustome import duty of not lew than 
12f'per cent. “Chin on her part promised to abo likin as soon as new 
conventions were concluded -Avzuoa. 

Statement of the Chinew Delegation to the Pres, May ei and 
4th, 1010; Chinewe Delegation to the Preident of the Council of Three, 
‘May 4th, 1910; " Millard’ Review," op. ei. 

{Ou xevrunsy 2nd, 1910, Ber Obate, the Japanese Minister of Fekiog, 

aid an ofisiel vist to the Chinese Acting Minister of Foreign Adis, Chen, 
Eo, and made representations concerning the tairiendly attitude ef the 
Ghinese Delegation vinnie Japan at Versalen and thelr threat to dclose 
the agreementa sigaed between China and Japan. Tho Japancce Slnister 
pointe out that aa these agreements were consluded between the wo countries 
online to difomate gs muta! conunt mute be caine bio any 
fch step eoulll bo undertaken. Further, he demanded that the Chinese 
‘Government should iuumediately telegraph the Chincee Deegation instructing 
fem to modly ce tice, adding that 4f thee demands wee poe 
faccepted Japan ould take actions sho deemed necessary to preverre 
etifoal interste" ‘The latter contained an i concealed threntof withhold. 
ing the unpald balance of Mex. $17,000,000 of the War Participation Loan, 
‘hich, in view of the chronio eptinow of the Chinese exchequer, was tanta’ 
Tnourt to an ultimatum Statement of the Chinese Acting Minister of Forel 
‘Alain to tho Fong Prem, Yebronry Sh, 1010.—" Nerth-China "Herald," 
February 15th, 1916. 

"Pdoiat telogmm of the Internal Peace Conference ub Shanghal to the 
Chinise, Delegation at Versalles, Moy 6th, 1010. 

{The authority to the Chinese delegates to disclose the secret agree- 
‘ments was cabled 22 Versailles by the Chinese Government on February 12th, 
Tolv. "In coufornity with the istructions the Delegation presented to the 

Continued on nest 3000 
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The Allied Powers refused flatly to take notice of the 
existing conventions between China and Japan or to discuss 
the compromise concerning the internationalization of Tsingtao 
advanced by the Chinese Delegation to alleviate the retreat of 
Japan in accordance with her announcement to restore Shan- 
tung to China.* China's prestige was obviously in- 
sufficient to neutralize the powerful influence of her adversary, 
and, such as it was, it was entirely duo to netional pressure 
actively at work in China itself. ‘The student riots at Peking 
‘and Shanghai in May 1919 and tho anti-Japanese boycott, 
which lasted over six months, were largely inspired and upheld 
by the Chinese Government itself in a desire to demonstrate 
to the foreigners the popularity of its position. Some invisible 
strings eonnecte* the actions of the Chinese Delegation at the 
Conference with the movements of the erowd in China, whieh, 
in tho most critical moments, assumed formidable proportions. 
Moreover, it appeared that the most confidential proceedings 
and documents of the Conference were known to Chinese 
students and workers, t 

CGoafernce the Tul text of two agreements concorang tie Tainan Shantch 
ftnd Know Hlsuchow Railways, dated September 24th, 1018, and the con- 
traction of four rullronds in Monchuria and Sfongoli, dated September 29th, 
SOUS, together with all diplomatic notes on the #ubjec. ‘he. Japanese 
Govemmnt on its part hastened to publish in the Japanese Press the text 
oP ibe remaining sderee agrocments Puke Armament Lean Agroemest sad 
{the War Partieiprtion ‘Ageeenent.—-AuzHon. 

VSlatemont' ef Haro Makino end. Vacount, Chirda, chiefs of the 
oparee Delogstin at Versailles, to the Covacil of Four, April 30th, 1010.— 
"ed's Review." op. ety p16 

rhe ng aee il ete thowmod suena, bald a mast met 

at Plliog.Rcor 1 resolution agaast Chine siging the Teety’ ol 
eoce. if Yapan eedred ‘eingto ond Kissehow Bay, they paraded through 
‘ive Ligation Quarter and then cemonateated before the house of the Prident 
of the Bank of Communications, Taoo Jusin, known as eering pro-Tapaneas 
Syonputhis, ‘Tao Juin sounded in oping fhe wrath of te exon bub 
RED has got an fre His crowd else attacked the howe of Chung 
‘Twungchelang, Chinowe Minister to Japan, just returned to China, oir hi 
land teat hist oo eeverely that he had to be taken to hospital, whore he died 
Sn'eomequenee ofthe injuries mstained- in both cases the police id not 
[tereterand nly etter demonatrtion way at an end did thoy arest over 
Tapia, Qulonsgent tenuis the af scavusia Sbanghah where 
{he haa ferred on te ot he Stent” Unio, which 

feoed the eubequent aatiiapancao boycott campaign an ral 
‘iskedeclared in sippert of Chgeoe derpaie at Vertes. In oiteof the 
Preidentia! Massdate of May Ge, 1018, probing pul 
Tins tudent slow tasted until Juno 1ithy when the Goveroment. di 
te tvo above-mentioned officials “on natiocal raitore." “The anti-Japance 
foyect, followed by all Kinds af exeenoce on the part of the studesie and 
ork te ul he mids of December, whet ie rly io — 
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swith tha Fogonding 

















Gesigned to enable Japan to come to compromise 
‘Siuautung,advanced by China at the Conference oa APH 
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The exceptionally clever policy of the Chinese Govern- 
ment and the popular movement which it so ably haniled 
caused a deop impression upon the foreign communities in 
Chins, ‘They readily joined their hands with China against 
their new rivals, whose political and economic conquests 
threstened to excel those of Germany.* 

On May’ 26th, 1919, the Chinese Delegation informed the 
President of tie Internstional Pesce Conference that ‘in 
‘view of the unanimous demand of the country it had decided to 
sign the Treaty of Peacs with Germany only with the re- 
servation in respect of the clauses relating to the transfer of 
German rights in Shantung whereby China reserved for herself 
tthe right of demanding at a suitable time the reconsideration 
of the Shantung question,” + which was cfegorically ro- 
jected by ail other signatories. $ 

China had to bow to the force of circumstances or refuse 
to sign the treaty in the redaction adopted by the Conference. § 
She chose the latter,{] appealing to the world for justice. |} 
On September 15th President Hsu £sh-chang announced the 
termination of the state of war with Germany and Austria 
Hungary, which concluded one of the most peculiar periods 
in Chinese history passing under the high-sounding title of 
China’s strugelo for “tho preservation of International Law 
and restoration of Peace,” ** 





nd formed part of the most confidential documenta af the Conference. 
‘teanhile, on Mey 7th» depatation of students preseated petition, to 
Ser Alied‘Legations which was a dupenta of thin propen—) That_the 
{Bduolary functions hitherto exercved by daran alone be replaced by admin 
Intention by a Commission af tin Five Great Powers: (2) that the ‘Treaties 
‘cated from Chins by Japan ance the begining of the War be abrogated 
{Gy tat the Commission of Five Powors shal be guided though tho period 
‘SF ity admitstratan by tho expectation that when e fal seilement was 
ctl tert Sa alt sal bs Reheat 
ine ofl prviages enjoyed in Shantung by Germany snd of ell pr 
fn incement there that Jepan hed establahed for henelf fn Shantang 
Mullard Revier,” op lta p. 73" Norch-China Herat,” Moy 17th, 10i 
imeriean Giambcr of Commerce of Chinn to. the’ WS. Sinisier ab 
ial Orgenteations in Amorca, Decernbor 10th 
iamiere of Commerea ia China nad 




















Ccoaftrence, by the Chinese Delegation, dure 26th, 1018, 
‘Peace Conference Beorelatat General to. the Chinese Minister ot 
arid, Jane 250 1018, : 
{Trenty of Versailles, June 28th, 1019: Articles 166, 167, 188 relating 
to Shastang. 
‘Chinese Deletion to G. Clemenceau, Juno 26th, 1910, 
{Statement of the Chinese Delegation to the Pres, Juno 28th, 1910, 
We Prcdentiel Mandate, Sperber Isth, 1919, 
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BIRTH OF CHINESE NATIONAL OPINION: 
CHINA’S FEUDALISM 


Ix spite of tho ovident failure of the popular movement 
to force the Altied Powers to assent to Chinn's demands at 
‘Versilles—a movement which was regarded by smo authors 
‘as China's national protest against the traditional policy of 
foreigners in China, and by others as an effervescence of ex- 
alted youth—it was undoubtedly a very important event in 
Chinese modern history. It introduced a now political and 
social factor, an united public opinion,* known amongst the 
Chinese as the “New Culture Movement.” 

This nowly-born opinion was sponsored by a number of 
organizations which sprang into being in the centres of foreign 
commerce in China, and its edgo was directed agninst the 
foreigners. With an infallible instinct the Chinese youth and 
bourgeoisie, carrying along with them the masses, realized the 
dept of the organic change in the political and social struc- 
tures of Europe and Japan eaused by the war, and the fact 
that if China was ever to regain ber political and economic 
freedom, now was the moment, in spite of her apparent 
weakness and imperfection. ‘They felt that the secret. of 
China’s recovery from political chaos and her social soundness 
were dependent on the attitude of the Foreign Powers, and on 
it alone. ‘Tho problem of China’s form of government, the 
rise into power of her warlords, their mutual struggle for 
supremacy, and even the forcible planting of foreign ideas 
into her virgin soil, were all just matters of a transient 
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nature, s short phase in China’s thousand years’ history, 
while the steady advancement of the foreigners into China, 
and their grip on her most vital parts, threatened her in: 
‘tegrity as a nation, A comparatively minor event, the pro- 
miulgation of the Presidential Mandate * announcing that 
“hereafter all non-treaty countries wishing to enter into 
treaty relatidns with Chins should doso on the basis of equality 
and Will not be allowed to enjoy special rights end privileges, 
was, in the eyes of the Chinese publio, tantamount to @ de- 
claration of a new era in China’s foreign intercourse. 

Furthermore, the admittance of Chine to the member- 
ship of tho League of Notions, which followed automatically 
‘the signing of the St. Germain Treaty with Austria, t secured 
for her an aspect of unusual dignity and weight which led the 
Chinese leatlers to forget the utter hopelessness of hez political 
and social situation and to feel with redoubled acuteness the 
humiliation suffered at the hands of the Allied Powers at 
Versailles. 

‘The Shantang problem in itself hevame, as already stated, 
uta slight sear amongst the many grave wounds dealt to them, 
in the belief of tho Chinese, by tho foreigners. ‘The Japanese 
claim to imheritance of their German possessions was only 
‘an incident, the nature of which was probably very little 
understood "by the Chinese public, which, however, ap- 
preciated that it formed a link in the long chain of China's 
national development. 

‘The student movement and the anti-Japanese strike and 
boycott of 1919 resulted not only in the moral breaking down 
of the Versailles Conference as far as Japan was concerned, 
but, what was far more important, it created a precedent 
whereby Chinese social organizations entered into direct con- 
tact with the Governments of the Voroign Powers. And 
though the latter tried outwardly to ignore this shocking 
violation of traditional international usage, and the Chinese 
Government made all efforts to suppress it,§ both had to 
reckon with this unconventional manifestation of public 
opinion. 

™ President  Apil 25th, 1018. 
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Tho first result of the pressure brought to bear upon the 
Chineso Government by this newly-organized public opinion 
was the abrogation of the Sino-Japanese Military Pact, the 
formal necessity for which ceased to exist with the ratification 
of the Austrian Treaty and the withdrawal of the Allied troops 
from Siberia,* ‘The minor incidents caused by the anti- 
‘Japanese movement of 1919-1920, and the presence of Japanese 
‘troops in Manchuria and the occupation of Nikoleevsk on the 
‘Amur, were also adjusted favourably to China. ‘The Japenese 
Government expressed its entire readiness to settle all out- 
standing questions, including the Shantung controversy, in 
order to put an end to the growth of anti-Japanese feoling 
amongst the Cainese masses, which steadily ‘refused to buy 
Tapaneso goods; + but before the formal notification to that 
effect. had reached the Chineso Government, and’ was made 
Public, f a flood of protests inundated the official yamens of 
Poking and Conton.§ The pressure of public opinion was 
30 great that even the most alluring promises made to the 
influential members of the Peking Cabinet were unable to 
induee it to enter into negotiations regarding the adjustment 
of Sino-Japanese relations. Only on May 22nd, 1920, after 
having delayed the reply for about three months, did the 
Chinese Government confess that ‘in view of the violenve of 
the popular protest ” it was thought that “any negotiations 
with Japan would not be profitable.” | 

‘The adjustment of Chino’s relotions with Japan formed 
in the minds of a groat number of Chinese a subject for con- 
sideration of the League of Nations, which, in their imeginstion, 
represented the proper forum—a constituted supreme 
authority through which China could appeal to the world’s 
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conscience and obtain a judgment in her favour. ‘This idea 
appeared invariably in all petitions, telegrams and protests 
aldressed to the Chines Government by various Chinese 
social, educational and professional organizations, and we 
must admit that there was hardly people or country which 
surrounded ,this nhuch-critieized issue of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles with Such sincere reverence and admiration as China. 

‘The attitude of the country did not undergo the slightest 
change with regard to the problem in consequence of the 
announced ‘evacuation of the Shantung Railway by the 
‘Japanese troops, and in this respect it found complete sympathy 
on.the part of the foreign trading communities in China, which 
did not for a single moment lose sight of the danger of the 
Japanese yolicy to their commercial interest. Japan was 
placarded as a selfish and impudent exploiter and ensi«ver of 
‘weak nations in the Far East.* ‘The Sino-Japaneso con- 
troversy attained the magnitude of a world problem. In 
fact, the policy of Japan. in China, Manchuria, Korea and 
Eastern Siberia was © policy of undoubted aggression, but 
its foreign and Chinese opponents forgot that, in advocat- 
ing an uncompromising attitude towards her, they were 
neither helping China nor European and American interests in 
China, ‘They were just foreing Japan to forego the renewal 
of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty of Alliance, which expired on 
July 13th, 1920, and which formed the last link that connected. 
Japan with the West and prevented her from assuming an 
openly hostile attitude to the foreigners in Chine, 

‘The attention of tho Chinese Government was drawn to 
the statements which appeared in the world’s press regarding 
Anglo-Japanese relations. Instructions were sent to tho 
‘Chineso Minister in London to make formal enquiries regarding 
these press reporte and to point out to the St. James's Cabinet 
that while obviously tho international arrangements of other 
Powers did not in the ordinary course of events concern others 
‘than the High Contracting Parties, the treatment of China 
mercly aa a territorial entity in the written text of any euch 
agresment would no longer be tolerated by the public opinion of 
the country, ancl would indeed be viewed as an unfriendly act.” ¢ 

It is difficult to ascertain the degree of sincerity which 
animated the Poking Government in this new anti-Japanese 
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departure. ‘The Chinese public definitely refused to trust it’ 
and, encouraged by past success, hastened to cut the possible 
retreat of its Government. 

‘A memorandum designed to inform the British Goveri- 
ment of the rapidly growing opposition to the renewal of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance was presented to Sir Beilby Alston, 
H.BM.’s Minister in China, and telegrams were despatched to 
‘the British Cabinet and Parliament and to the Governments 
of the United States, Italy, France, Canada, and Australia by 
the representatives of prominent organizations of Shanghai 
and the provinces,* which contained a hint that, in case of 
non-compliance with the Chinese popular demand, Great 
Britein would have to face in China a boyeott of her imports.t 
‘The Chinese mublic had every reason to distrust the 
Peking Government, In spite of the announcement of the 
organization of a New Internations! Consortium, designed 
to replace the Five Powers’ Group, which met with a very cold 
recoption,§ the monopoly of making loans to China still 
remained’ with the Japanese bankers, who continued to 
subsidizo the Peking politicians. 

Public indignation was further aroused by the reckless 
and surreptitious export of rice out of the country, which was 
suffering from a serious famine afflicting between thirty and 
forty millions of people. ‘The calamity was eo terrible that 
in many places the heads of families were poisoning their wives 
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and children with arsenic so as to avert certain death by 
starvation.* 

‘The smuggling proceeded under the immediate protection 
of the Government, regardless of the official prohibition of the 
exportation of rice.t It was stated that General Hsu Shu- 
teeng, the so-called “Little Hsu,” accumulated enormous 
wealth by diverting rico destined for his army for export to 
Japan. The same was said about almost all, more or less, 
influential mombers of the Peking Cabinet belonging to the 
‘Anfu politital party, or Club, who, realizing their complete 
immunity from punishment, negotisted and signed an agree- 
ment with the Japanese bankers that in return for an im- 
mediate loan of Yon 9,000,000, Peking would grant to 
Japan the right of purchasing rice in Chine whenever and 
-wherover she pleased. § 

Tt was the most extravagant loan which had ever been 
negotiated by China sinos the inauguration of the Republio, 
‘and it is not surprising that the prestige of the Central Govern- 

ent at Peking and the Parliament’ of 1918, known as the 

‘uohun Parbament,” was swiftly melting away. Even the 
millitary leaders responsible for its inauguration hastened to 
denounce it as “a gang of bandits.” 

‘An open confict between General Chang'Tso-lin, Inspector- 
General of Manchuria, and Tsao Kun, Inspeotor-General of 
Chibli, Shantung and Honan, and the Central Government was 
imminent. Neither President Hsu Shih-chang or the Anfu 
‘Club, led by the ex-Promier, Marshal Tuan Chi-jui, and his 
favourite, General Feu Shu-tseng, better known in Chins as 
Little Hsu,” were disposed to surrender their power with- 
out a struggle, particularly as they found support in Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen and his faction. 

It is vory difficult to explain the real motive of this 
sudden tolteface on the part of the most irreconcilable op- 
ponents of the pro-Japaneso policy in the Peking Cabinet, but 
there is no doubt that an understending of mutual support 
was entered inlo between tho Anfuites and Dr. Sun Yat-con 
just at the moment when the Government at Peking was on 
‘the verge of callapse. 

‘Dr. Sun Yat-sen explained his decision to sustain the 
‘Anfa Gabinct by the fact that its spiritual loador, Marchal 
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‘Tuan Chi-jui, was the only man in the North who could be 
‘trusted—the “only militarist in Peking who was not a liar.” * 

This explanation moy at first glance striko the reader 
as being too ingenuous even for such an expansive statesman 
as Dr. Sun Yet-sen, but, taking into consideration the im- 
ppulaiveness which characterizes all his actions after his 
appearance on China’s political stage and the ecventricity of 
most of his deductions, we are inclined to accept it. 

‘Dr. Sun Yat-sen and his associates were, as wo know, 
far from being irreconcilably anti-Japanese, as it is now 
asserted by their numerous admirers. ‘Their close relations 
with the official Japanese policy during the revolutions of 
1911, 1913 and 1916 were such that it is difficult to draw a 
line of demarcation betweon their patriotic revolutionary acts 
and the yursuut of the Japanese General Staff. ‘They admitted 
not only the possibility but also the desirability of a full co- 
operation between China and Japan. ¢ 

‘Nor was the Southern Party opposed to the financial 
assistance rendered by Tokyo to Peking so long as it tended to 
consolidate the authority of the Republican Government and 
was not used to strengthen the position of the war-lords. The 
Souter Republicans realized full well that the latter would, 
sooner or later, bring about a separatist movement of the 
provinces under their control and consolidate the ultimate 
triumph of the monarehieal principle in each of the newly- 
established feudal states. They dreeded this dea, as they were 
aware that it must inevitebly cause the ultimate reunification 
of the country in the same monarehical principle and kill the 
feeble sprouts of Chinese democracy. § 

Tn this their views coincided with those of Marshal 
‘Tuan Chi-jui, who, though himself one of the early leaders of 
the Anhwei’ military party—the predecessor of the Anfu 
political Club—was ‘an erdont partisan of a strong central 
government and an implacable opponent of provincial 
‘autonomy in any form. 
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Negotiations between the faction of Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
and the Peking Government began with a message from 
President Hsu Shih-chang* and the withdrawal from Hunan 
‘of the Northern troops under General Wu Pei-fu. ‘The 
Southern Peace Delegation, still represented by Tang Shao-yi, 
handed a now seb of terms to the Chief Northern Delegate, 
General Wetng I-tang, one of the most prominent Anfuites 
and more favourably inclined to Republican methods than, his 
predecessor, Chu Chih-chion. Tt was proposed to recognize 
President Fisu Shib-chang and the international agreements 
‘contracted by the North ; that the Old Parliament at: Canton 
and tho new (Anfu) at Peking should sirmultancously be dis- 
solved and a fresh election take plece, and that tho military 
and adminjstrative officials in the Southwest be confirmed in 
their respective offices; that the Vico-Presiiont of the 
‘Republic should be elected by the Southwest ; and that, tially, 
tthe deficits and liabilities incurred by the Southern Govern: 
ment should be made good and discharged by Peking. 

These terms were readily accepted by tho Peking Govern- 
ment, with slight modifications, leaving very little doubt of 
‘the ultimate euccess of the negotiations, and on June Sth, 1920, 
the delegates of both parties mot at the home of Tang Shao- 
iat Shanghai, However, the hope of peaco was premature. 
In the afternoon of that very day when the delegates came 
together for the first timo and telegrams were informing the 
world of this heppy event, t the Southern Delegation received 
a-eable from the Council of the Military Government at 
Canton stating that Tang Shao-yi was dismissed from hie 
Post as Chief Southern Delegate. 

‘Tho Canton Government, represented by the Southern 
tuchans, was definitely opposed to the re-unification of the 
South and North and the combination between Dr. Sun 
Yatsen’s faction and the leaders of the Anfu Club. ‘They 
liked to see their independent status continued indefinitely, 
and refused to recognize any authority on th part of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen and his associates, Tang Shao-yi and Dr. Wu 
‘Ting-fang, to represent tho Southern people. The latter had 
only a few months earlier left Canton, carrying with him the 
Customs surplus revenue allotted to the Canton Government, 
By tho Foreign Powers and placed in his care as Minister of 
Finance, ‘This was, according to his statement, the only way. 
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of saving the meagre resources of the Southern Government, fot 
‘the mutual struggle between the rival generals in Kwangtung, 
‘Yunnan and Kwangsi proceeded as before, and all funds were 
diverted to military expenditure.* The old Parliament, 
without authority or moral weight, dragged out a miserable 
existence and was, of course, unable to alter‘the situation. Its 
Sopcd’ members gradually deasrted Centon, and over two 
hundred and fifty of them found shelter in Shanghai, where it 
‘was hoped to revive its function.t 
"The message from Canton was a blow to: the Peking 
Government, abandoned by the League of Northern tuchuns. 
Its tottering prestige could only be reprieved by immediate 
peace with the South, which now seemed to be more remote 
than ever. The troops of the Southern tuchuns were at any 
momer*- réady to re-open hostilities. They advanced into 
Honan and occupied the Capital of the province, Changsha, 
forcing the local military governor to seck safety in hasty 
flight. To neglect this and continue pourparlers with Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen’s group, which in spite of its protestations did not 
enjoy the slightest ‘real power, § was apparently senscless. 
‘Nevertheless, it was decided not to interrupt the negotiations J 
Jno projet van farauted by Cecerd eu Seng top the’ Tuchan 
Pe gee ere epee ry 
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and to send to Canton an ultimatum demanding explanations 
‘and the immediate withdrawal of troops from Honan. 

. The reply of the Cantonese Government. was laconic. 
Ii stated that the object of the advanco was to bring about the 
downfall of the local tuchun, a member of the Anfu Club, while 
further investigations revealed that the unchecked advance of 
‘the Southern troops into Honan and the expulsion of ite 
‘tuchan was effected with the tacit consent of General Wu 
Pei-fu. 

‘As a matter of fact, the honour of proclaiming an open 
revolt against the Anfu régime belonged to General Wu 
Pei-fu, who appealed to the nation for co-operation and fea 
lessly offered the Honanese to assist them in driving out their 
unpopular ‘Anfu tuchun.* 

Tt was a very bold act on the part of a Genezol sub- 
ordinate to General ‘Tsao Kun, of whom little was known 
‘except that he started his military carcer as a private, that 
he fought, successfully against tho South in 1919 and was 
amongst the supporters of peace betwéon Peking and Canton. 
But his success was assured. His line of action and his pro- 
‘posal for the settlement of ail Chinese problems over the head 
of the existing republican institutions through the conroca- 
tion of Citizens’ Assombly was enthusiastically acclaimed. by 
the Chinese public + and coincided entirely with the separatist 
tendencies of the provinces under the hegemony of the great 
warlords. Tt supplied a crushing blow to the prestige of the 
Central Government. 

‘Tho resistance of the Anfu Cabinet was very short-lived. 
On July Sth, 1920, President Hsu Shih-chang summarily 
dismissed one of the most influential leaders of the Anfu Club— 
‘Hou Shu-tsong, “Little Hen ”—from the post of Commander 
of the Frontice Defence Fores. ‘The latter refused to obey 
the order of the President and moved his troops against 
Wu Pei-fu, who was cashiered, together with his chief General, 
‘Tsao-kun, at the instance of Marshal ‘Tuan Chi-jui.t He 
was ensily defeated. Further attempts to arrest the sticcess 
of Wu Pei-fu by Marshal Tuan Chi-jui were promptly 
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frustrated by the Chihli forces of General Tsao Kun, and on 
July 19th, faced with insurmountable difficulties, "Marshal 
‘Tuan Chi-jai handed in his resignation. 

‘The Anfu Club was suppressed and its leaders, with 
“Little Hsu” at the head, fled into the Japanese Legation, 
which officially took them under its protection as “political 
offenders.”* ‘The majority of the members of the Peking 
Pozliament and members of the Anfu Party followed their 
‘suit and sought safety by leaving the Capital. ‘The Parliament 
ceased to exist, ‘There were no more parliamontarians left 
in Peking to form a quorum. 

On August 4th, 1920, the Peking population witnessed the 
‘magaificent entry of the victors into the Capital. ‘The streets 
were decorated with flags and lined with numerous troops. 
‘The ground from the railway station outwards to the street 
was strewn with yellow earth, which was done only in 
honour of the Great President Yuan Shih-kai and the former 
‘omperors. Thirteen motor-cars left the station in. single file 
and passed through he throngs of, cheering people, But 
‘amongst those generals in splendid uniforms wio occupied the 
motor-cars General Wu Pei-fu was not present. It was the 
triumphant entry into the conquered Capital of Generals Chang 
‘Teo-lin and Tsao Kun and their large personal retinue. 

‘The first step which these two generals undertook upon 
their arrival in Peking was to stop the official announcement of 
General Wu Pei-fu’s scheme regarding an all-Chinese Citizens’ 
Assembly, for the sake of which he had raised the revolt. + 

Furthermore, the Chinese Press gave publicity to a 
telegram stating that President Hsu Shih-chang and the 
Promior t had entered into an agreement with Generals Chang 
‘Tao-lin and Teo Kun to the effect that all big problems in 
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government affairs should be subject to the consultation and 
approval of tho two Generals ; that the latter should be em- 
powered to appoint and dismiss any official in Manchuria, 
Chili, Shantung and Honan without first recefving the consent, 
or approval of the Central Government ; that they should have 
‘the tight to punistr any tuchun or military leader who should 
apnece or nef contrary to thelr wishes and thos of the Central 
Wvernment.* In their turn both Generals graciously agreed 
to the retention of the presidential post by Hsu Shih-chang, 
‘the support of the Cabinet of Chih Yun-peng, and the pardon 
of Marshal Tuen Chi-jui, who was allowed to live at Peking.t 
In the eyes of the Chinese public the Anfu Club repre- 
sented a well-organized machinery through which the Japanese 
Government was able to control China, and the dislodgment of 
the Club meant, in their opinion, the end of this control. 
However, sincs the very inception of the so-called Chinese 
democracy the Japanese influence grew so deoply into the 
life of the Republic that Japan’s entiro elimination aa a factor 
from Chinese polities could only be attained as a result of a 
‘complete change in the political structure of the country. ‘The 
present chango in the personnel of the Government was only 
a transfer of power from one party to anothert and the 
assertion of the completa independence of the two biggest 
feudal formations in the North. It did not in the slightest 
degree affect the position of Japan. Her Gorernment could 
view the situation with a perfect calmness, protesting vigorously 
against any doubt of her neutrality § and confining herself to 
the personal protection of Anfuites,{) whilst the struggle which 
had started in the North spread to the Southern provinces. 
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In fact, the split between the radical factions and thie 
Southern tuchuns widened very considerably. Tho Military 
Government, headed by the remaining Administrative Direo- 
tors, Generals Teen Chun-bsuan and Lu Yung-ting, were 
strongly opposed to the position of Dr. Sun Yat-sen in the 
matter of the Anfu Club. ‘They were in sympathy with 
General Wu Pei-fu and the Chibli party, which, after the 
withdrawal of Chang Tso-lin to Mukden, dominated in Peking’s 
polities. 

‘Their own position in Canton was far from being stable. 
‘The Cantonese troops affliated with Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Kuo- 
mintang under the command of General Chen Chiung-ming 
in Fokien threatened the very approaches of Kwangtung, while 
the Szechuanese army gained a decided victory in tne north and 
declered complete independence from Canton. 

On July 3ist, 1920, the telegraph brought the news that 
the army of General Chen Chiung-ming hed defeated the 
troops of the Military Government and its Kwangsi Generals 
and that the Government was dissolved ; and the ex-Direotors— 
‘Teen Chun-hsuan and Lu Yung-ting—petitioned the Peking 
Government to assume control of the Southern provinces.* 
In response to this petition the Peking Government hestily 
promulgated a Unification Mandate f and ordered new pari 
mentary elections, $ 

This act was scarcely in conformity with the general 
policy of the North, but the approaching Pacific Conference in 
‘Washington forved the Northern politicians again to turn their 
minds to the necessity of reinstating some semblance of the 
constitutional government claimed by China in her official 
relations with Foreign Powers. 

The Peking Cabinet, reconstructed strictly in accord- 
‘ance with the ideas of both Northern lords, Generals Chang 
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Tuo-lin and Tso Kun, announced a vory extensive political 
programme. It included the complete pacification of tho 
country, the separation of civil and military administration, 
the abolition of the tuchunate, tho disbandment of super. 
uous troops, reforms of finances, education, eto.* ‘The 
suspension of recogmition of the Russian Minister and Consular 
officers, on the ground that they had long ago lost their re- 
resentative character owing to the political changes in 
Russia, the abrogation of the extraterritorial privileges of the 
Russians in China,t and negotiations with the Union of the 
Soviet: Socialist) Republics on tho basis of “reciprocity and 
complete equality,” gave to the policy of the new Cabinet a 
semblance of loyalty to the principles voiced on behalf of the 
Chinese public at the Versailles Conference. 

‘The scheme announced by Peking, though inconsistent 
with its general policy, provented Dr. Sun Yat-sen—who, 
following General Chen ‘Chiung-ming’s success, had landed at 
the head of large entourage at Centon on November 30th, 
1920—from taking advantage of his constitutional position 
and establishing his claim to the Customs revenue. ‘The 
Powers refused categorically to release any accumulated or 
future Customs surplus “while objection is made by the 
Genteal Government, whch s th only recognized Government 
in China.” § 

The scheme of @ strong central government, advocated 
by Dr. Sun Yat-sen did not appeal to the people of the South. 
General Chen Chiung-ming, the Southern champion of de- 
mocracy J—responsible for the re-conquest of Canton from the 
‘Kwangsi faction and the return of Dr. Sun Yat-sen to power— 
expressed his entire disapproval of the creation of another 
burlesque” government at Canton. He did not believe in 
the blessings of parliamentary government for China revived 
in that city, and was of the opinion that the Cantonese people 
desired nothing so much as Canton for the Cantonese. | He 
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did not complete his idea by adding that he understood 
Cantonese autonomy only under the control of a strong 
military leader such as himself.* His view concerning the 
utility of parliamentarism, particularly as it was represented 
in China, was shared by a number of older commercial organiza- 
tions, which frankly petitioned the Governinents of Peking and 
Canton to dissolve the Old and New Parliaments, “as they 
had dono nothing really to benefit the people.” + 

The indefinite schemo of a non-political and non-military 
Citizens’ Assombly advanced by General Wu Pei-fu, which 
aroused enthusiasm in some quarters, was hardly capable 
‘under existing conditions of standing against the formation of 
feudal states in the North and the harmonidus theories of a 
Home Rule developed in the South and Southivest.t ‘The 
‘same can be said about the appeal of General Ia Yung-hsiang, 
‘Tuchun of Chekiang, who boldly advocated the voluntary 
abolition of the tuchunate by the tuchuns themselves and the 
convocation of a Citizens’ Convention similar to that of Wu 
Pei-fu, § 

‘The Manchu monarchical projects, rumours of which were 
from time to time set afloat by a group of legitimists, found 
even less sympathy. The restoration of the Tsing Dynasty 
vas, as could be expected, strongly opposed by all thane, for 
whom it meant a death warrant || and who, by consolidating 
their personal power, subconsciously contributed to the 
inevitable historical process of the disintegration of the nation, 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen also admitted the necessity of intro- 
ducing into China a large provincial sclf-government.** He 
proposed to convert the Government at Canton into a league 
of self-governing provinces, with the President of the Republic 
at its head. This scheme was, however, realized only so 
far as the election of tie President of the Republic was 
concerned. 








‘Statement of Dr. Sun Yatsen to Foreign Power, issued throug 
Reuter August 17th, 1022. 
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On April th, 1921, an extraordinary session of the Old 
Parliament. at Canton elected Dr. Sun Yat-sen President of 
‘the Republic of China.* This fact disconcerted vory seriously 
the’ Northern Parties, and at a conference held in ‘Tientsin it 
was decided to renew the warrant for the arrest of the jnewly- 
lected President issued in 1917, and to authorize the Peking 
Government td grant a credit to the defeated Kwangsi leaders, 
Lu Yung-ting and ‘Tsen Chun-hsuan, with a view to enabling 
them to cary out the subjugation of Kwangtung. This 
decision predetermined the whole trend of following events, 
for the expedition against the South required money, and 
money could only be obtained in Japan. 

‘Phe preparations for a big offensive proceeded also in 
the South. The fighting, which broke out between Hupeh and 
Hunan, in which General Wu Pei-fa, as Inspector-General of 
‘theso two provinces, { intervened on the side of Hupeh, 
offered an opportunity for the South to crush the Northern 
control in tho Yangtze Valley. 

In this project Dr. Sun Yat-sen was enthusiastically 
supported by the Overseas Chinese, who keenly felt tho dis- 
astrous effect of China’s disintegration as far as her intor- 
national position was concerned. A movement was started 
to raiso the nevessary funds for the “punitive expedition,” § 
Dut, as usual, the matter ended in a loan contrasted in Japan. 

Under theso circumstances tho invitation of President 
Harling “ to participate in the disoussion of tho Conforonce 
on the subject of the Limitation of Armaments to be held in 
‘Washington on the 11th day of November, 1921,” received by 
the Peking Government on August llth, 1921, savoured rather 
of the ridiculous! 

‘There was no “China” in the senso used in the docu- 
mont, ‘Thoro woro certain foudal domains, ruled by Genorala 
Chang Tso-lin, Tsao Kun, Lu Yung-heiang, Chi Hsieh-yuan, 
‘Wu Pei-fu, Chen Chiung-ming, ete., but there was no “ China” 
as a body. Neither the Government at Peking nor Canton 
had the right to ropresont the Chineso nation, although each of 
them claimed this privilege, | and, being unable to reach an 

* Out of 332 remem of Parliament present, 218 gave their vota for 
Dr. fun Yateon, three voted for Goneral Chen’ Chiungming, and te fe: 
ting vote was tued out fet nformalty—-Avsion. 
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understanding between themselves,* each denounced the 
other as a ‘* usurpor of the legitimate power.” 

Furthermore, questions relating to Shantung, the Twenty- 
one Demands and the extraterritorial rights and privileges 
of the foreigners, which formed China’s main interest, could 
not be brought before the Conference on‘ account of various 
technicali But all these details and the tittle-tattle of 
Chinese home politicians bad very little importance in the eyes 
of the Chinese public. Despite all difficulties, Chinese publi 
opinion found expression at Washington through the 
numerous Chinese chambers of commerce, guilds, educational 
and professional organizations—a remote echo of the seething 
of countless Chinese masses. 

These events are too Tecent to permit us to arrive at 
any definite conclusion regarding the political and economic 
factors which led to the acceptance of principles favourable 
to China, § the Sino-Japanese understanding in respect. to 
Shantung,‘| the abolition of the notorious Twenty-one 
Demands,||_and the ebrogation of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance,** but it is an undoubted fact that the only power 
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behind tho Chineso Delegation at Washington was Chinese 
public opinion, And if it is still questionable in the eyes of 
foreign historians, itis coin the mind of the Chinese themselves. 

With the utmost vigour the Chinese public* fought 
against the desire of the Peking rulers to settle the problem 
‘of Sino-Japanese ‘relations before the Conference.t But 
neither the suocess of this fight t nor the result achievel at 
‘Washington inspired much public enthusiasm. ‘The assuraace 
of the abolition of extraterritoriality, § of the non-creation of 
spheres of influence] and Customs autonomy, | as well as the 
closure of foreign post-offices and tho promise of the retum of 
Wethai-wei, were received with the utmost distrust and 
suspicion, 

‘Meanwhile, concessions regarding the settlement of the 
‘Shantung issue before the forum of the Great Powers in Wash- 
ington, wrought from Peking by public opinion, resulted in 
friction between tho Japaneso and Chineso authorities in 
‘Manchuria, where the latter were more dependent upon 
Tapeneso benevolence than in any other part of China, 

On December 14th, 1921, General Chang Tso-lin arrived 
at Poking and, after a short discussion of the situation with 
General Tsao Kun and tho President, insisted upon the re- 
‘organization of the Cabinet and the appointment of Liang 
Shih-yi as Premier. ‘The newly-appointed Premier—oue of 
tho ablest and most brilliant Chinese politicians, the 
leading personage of the monarchical movement under 
‘Yuan Shih-kai—was an ardent partizan of the complet 
co-ordination of China’s policy with that of Japen. 
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‘This appointment caused an uproar of indignation amongst 
the anti-Japanese factions * and marked the opening of the 
strugele botwen the two greatest feudal states in China and their 
feudatoires, known as the Chihli and Fengtien Military Partiés, 
led by General Tsao Kun and Chang Tso-lin respectively. 

General Wa Pei-fa was, by virtue of his post as Inspector- 
General of Hupeh and Hunan, inderendent from General Tsao 
Kun and strongly opposed to the decentralization of the 
government exercised by him. Nevertheless, he joined forces 
with him, and his firm stand against the Anfa Club and tho 
Hupeh separatists in the past,t his valour and honesty, 
‘which made him very popular, ‘assured to the Chihli Party 
general sympathy. : 

An ultimatum in the name of the tuchuns of six provinces 
—Kiangsu, Hupeh, Honan, Kiangsi, Shantung and Shensi 
which joined with him, sent in by General Wu Pei-fu, ¢ com- 
pelled Premior Liang Shih-yi to retire from active participa- 
tion in the government and Generel Chang Tyo-lin to begin 
gradually to withdraw his troops from Peking. 

President Hsu Shih-chang appealed to the country to 
preserve peace and ordered the acceleration of the elections 
to Parliament, trying in this way to deprive the movement of 
its growing popularity § and to prevent any armed clash 
between the rival parties 

But, os in the past, the cause of Japan in China, or, 
perhaps, the forced pro-Japanese policy of the Manchurian 
war-lord and his associste generals, found strong support 
amongst the radical factions in the South. At the end of 
‘March 1922 the Chinese press published an agreement pur- 
porting to have been entered into between General Chang 
‘Tso-lin and tho Southem Government. Acsording to the 
terms of this agreement, President Hsu Shih-cheng and Geaeral 
‘Wu Pei-fu must be overthrown and Dr. Sun Yat-sen recogaized 
as President of the Chinese Republic, with Marshal Tuan Chi- 
jui as Vice-President. ‘The Old Parliament at Canton would 
be dissolved and @ new one elected in its place according to 
the Constitution of 1912 in Peking. Generals Chang Tro-lin 
and Tsao Kun would enjoy equal power and the tight of 
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‘appointing civil governors and other officials in their provinces, 
which would be granted complete self-government. The 
‘Treaty would come into effect during the summer menths 
of 1922.* 

After the retyrn of the Militery Government to Canton 

{in Novombor 1920 the preparations for the expedition aguiut 
the North proceeded with unrelaxed force. With his. liars 
istic expansiveness and vehemence Dr. Sun Yat-sen gave him- 
self up to the idea of the reinstatement of the Central Govern- 
ment and the re-unification of the country. In spite of the 
fact that he found very little sympathy amongst the military 
leaders of the South, he insisted on increasing his army. 
‘Three largq columns were formed to advance against General 
Wu Pei-fu, and he announced his intention of accompanying 
them personally, regardless of growing opposition. ¢ 

"in act, the outlook for the forthcoming campaign grew 
Jess and less promising and found but scant favour even 
amongst his closest friends in the Parliament and in the 
province of Hunan, which was to be freed from the 
Roporession ” of the North. § ‘he financial support of the 

Chinese residents in North and South America, Canada, Cuba, 
and the South Seas,{[ and the funds advanced by General 
Chang Tso-lin, | were absolutely insufficient to finance thishuge 
enterprise, The burdon of the inoressod tazation, to whieh the 
Southern Government was ultimately compelled to resort, was 
entirely borne by the Cantonese, which contributed further to 
the unpopularity of the movement, For if theoretically the 
Bouthera’ Goveroment claimed to represent moro “dan 
130,000,000 Chinese and to control the provinces of Yunnan, 
Kweichow, Kwangsi, Kwangtung and Szechuon,** its actual 
authority hardly extended beyond the city of Canton.tt 
Te yest of thc peeviowca’ Wes cathe Vg Dray’ of vaca 
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of rendering assistance to a campaign the ultimate end of 
‘which was the reinstatement of a strong Central Government. 
Like their fellow-tuchuns in the North, they were all 
partisans of the self-dotermination of provinces as a means for 
the prolongation of their own power, and they were rather 
inclined to favour the Citizens’ Asverbly and Citizens’ Con- 
vention of Generals Wu Pei-fu and Lu Yung-hsiong* than 
The political programme of the Kuomintang led by their 
President. 

Finally, Dr. Sun Yat-sen could only rely on his closest 
frionds and members of the Kuomintang, who, in spite of their 
numerical insignificance, formed a comparatively well-organ- 
ized body and filled all important posts in the legislature and 
civil administretion.t As far as his army was eoncerned, it 
‘was placed under the command of General Li Lich-sbun, Chen 
Chien, and Hsu Chung-chih, all ex-tuchuns of a very question- 
able political integrity, driven out of their own provinces. Tt 
was doubtful whether they were ever enthusiastic for his 
scheme or went in their aspirations beyond the mere desire 
to regain their lost positions. ‘The main body of the army was 
‘composed of adventurers, fortune-hunters, and even bandits, 
who havo infested the South since the revolution of 1912 and 
tthe political chaos after the death of Yuan Shih-kai. In this 
respect the Constitutionalist army was a typical modem 
Chinese army, very little distinct from the troops of the 
Northorn war-Jords. t ‘The only exception was the division 
under the personal command of General Chen Chiung-ming 
stationed ia Canton, but it was not included in the expedi- 
tionary force owing to the opposition of its commander. 

‘The relations between Dr. Sun Yat-sen and General Chen 
Chiung-ming became very strained at the beginning of the 
Spring of 1922, ‘The troops who had advanced against Wu 
Pei-fa as far as Chenchow and Yungchow in Hunan wero 
urgently recalled, and Dr. Sun Yat-sen issued a mandate 





“General Guea Chisng-ming to General Ler Yung-taiang, August 26th, 
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felieving him of his post as Civil Governor of Kwangtung and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Southern army.* 

‘Tho idea of conquering the North and of leading per- 
sonslly the Constitutionalist army to victory, in which be 
passionately believed, entirely absorbed Dr. Sun Yat-son.t 
On Juno 16th, 1922, the troops formerly under the com- 
mard of Geieral Chen Chiung-ming made a sudden attack 
upon his troops at Canton, with tho result that a greater 
portion of them were disarmed. A proclamation issued by the 
officers in command of the revolutionary troopsannounced that 
inasmuch as the Old Parliament had been restored at Peking 
and President Hsu Shib-chang had gone out of office, the 
object of qonstitutionalism had been accomplished. It was, 
therefore, natural that Dr. Sun Yat-sen should give up his 
scheme of an anti-Northem campaign and resign his office of 
‘President in favour of the ex-President Li Yuan-hung, who was 
to succeed President Hsu Shih-chang. ¢ 

In fact, the events in the North proceeded with astounding 
rapidity, and by the time the anti-Northen “punitive” 
expedition was ready to depart General Chen Chiung-ming’s 
officers were justified in saying that ‘‘as tho Old Parliament, 
had been restored at Peking and President Hsu Shib-chang 
had gone out of office” the scheme of an anti-Northern 
expedition should be abandoned. 

On April 28th General Wu Pei-fu telegraphed to the 
Foreign Ministers at Peking explaining his position in con- 
neetion with the Chihli-Fengtien struggle and oxhorting the 
Ministers not to pormit foreign asdstance to General Chang 
Teodin, such as funds, arms and munitions, and not to allow 
foreign’ military experts to enter tho Fengtien ranks. Simul- 
taneously he gave orders to commence the attack upon the 
Fengtion troops stationed to the south-west of Tiontain. 
By May 14th it was clear that the army of Chang Tso-lin was 
much inferior as a fighting force to that of Wu Pei-fu, and th 
only a hasty retreat beyond the Great Wall would save it 
from a comploto débdele. 

Yielding to the pressure of the advancing forces, Pre- 
sident Hou Shih-chang summarily dismissed Premier Liang 
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Shih-yi and two other Ministers known for their pro-Japaneso 
sympathies* ond deprived them of their ranks ond de- 
corations. General Chang ‘Tso-lin was also eashiored and 
ordered to be arrested.t But all this did not avail to save 
the Peking Government from a new and forcible ejection. 

‘Tho stand of the Chibli Party could ‘be shaken neither 
by the intrigues in their rear nor the revived activity 
in-Canton and the booming of the Southern expedition by the 
Japanese and pro-Japaneso press,§ nor by the menace of 
losing the territories of Manchuris, Outer Mongolia, Jchol, 
and Chahar, proclaimed as an independent. state by Chang 
‘Teorlin. Hsu Shih-chang was publicly denounced as o 
‘traitor, || and on June Ith left Peking and the Government 
to the discretion of the Chihli Party. It appeared, however, 
that the latter had nothing greater to offer to the oxhansted 
country than the worn-out constitutionalism of 1912 in the 
form of reinstatement in office of ex-President Li Yuan-hung, 
who had shamefully deserted it in 1917,** and the Old 
Parliament from Canton, 

Tt was all that the victors, led by General Wu Pei-fu, 
with his great plans, and General Tsao Kun, were able to set 
against the idea of Dr. Sun Yat-sen regarding the reinstate- 
ment of the Contral Government and his claim to represent 
tho Chiof Executive of the sole de facto as well as de jure 
governing body in China, which was fully constituted at ‘this 
moment.” +f 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen fought. with the utmost tenacity, re- 
fusing to recognizo tho political change at Peking and the 
reunification of the country under such cireumstances. $f 





* ch Kung-ctow, Minster of Communiation, end Chang Hw, Minister 
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ot, 1928. 

* General Ho Feng-ling, Military Governor of Sungliang and Shanghai, 
to "Great Prosideat Li, the geatloman who is temporarily carrying out the 
duties of President.” Juno Sed, 1022, 

Hf Bg,Btm Yaicen, Sanit, Jue ot 1022 
Hania, 
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Having retired, on bord o Chineso man-of-war lying 
in the lower reaches of the Huang-pao, while other prominent 
members of his faction and the Kuomintang had all dis- 
appeared into hiding, he issued order aftor onder to the re- 
maining loyal navy and troops, stopping not at the bombard- 
ment of Canton and the sacrifice of the Southern Capital. 
Ho was neither influenced by the obvious hopelessness of the 
‘struggle nor tho sudden death of his best porsonal friend and 
loyal supporter, Dr. Wu Ting-fang,t nor the appeal of 
President Li, Yuan-hung who informed him of the peace be- 
‘tween Chibli and Fengtien and urged him to como immediately 
to Poking, t his passage there being guaranteed by the 
Consular Body-at Canton. § 

by nearly all his followers,{] he stubbornly 
refused to recognize his defeat or to leave the South, hoping 
‘at the last moment to rouse the mass of the Cantonese popula- 
tion against the military ueurpers, 








\General to Dr. Sun Yat-sen, June 18h, 1022.—" Hong 
‘kong Telegraph,” June 20th, 1022. 

"Sune 260d, 1922. 

1} president Li Yunn-hung to Dr. Sun Yat-sen, Jone 2th, 1022, 

{Ginton Foreign Consular Body's Notiicntion to General ‘Yeh Chu, 
Commander of Gessral Chen Chiung-ming's troops, June Z7th, 1922. 

‘Vin epite of the strenuous efforts of Dr. Sum Yatoea to. prevent, the 

jure of the embers ofthe Old Parliament from Canton, 160 parliamen- 

tataes lett for Peking aa result of President Li Yuas-hung’s invitation. 
With tho approval ef Generals Wa Poi ard Teno Kn, two delegates were 
ent to Hongcong to mect the Centon marnbers, with M. $300,000 to cover thelr 
‘cxpensea anid as advance on ther salaries. But the most striking feature of 
{thowhole ifeir wea, perhaps, the consent of Tang Shay to become Premier 
of the reorganized Goverament at Peking (Presidential Mandate, August 
tn, 1022) —Avmon. 
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He failed... ‘The massos of Canton which, at the 
last moment, lio hoped to raise against Goneral Chen Chiung- 
ming, remained indifferent to the fate of their Generalissimo 
and his Government. 

On August 4th, 1922, the base of operations of the Kuo- 
minfang and the headquarters of Dr. Sun Yat-sen were re- 
moved to Macao; five days Inter he himself stopped on 
‘the deck of a British man-of-war at Canton, placed at his 
disposal by H-B.M’a Consul-General, and proceeded to 
Hongkong... * 
shar nts ad partinane who mat him. ab Woon, near 

shanghai, were deoply imy by tho change in his appear- 
anco which ad oocurred since ho left Shanghai in November 
1920, ‘The strain of the past two years had told upon bim. 
‘His hair had grown grey and his eyes wrinkled. 

Several hundred delegates, representing some fifty 
public organizations, oarying flags and banners, assembled 
at tho Bund in Shanghai and waited patiently for many 
hours for his arrival, but he preferred to void the noi 
manifestations of this popular sympathy, in which, after tho 
dofest in Canton, he hardly believed ; he motored, direct 
from Woosung to his houso in the French Concession. t 

Im fact, Dr. Sun Yet-son’s defeat in Canton was solely 
due to the ‘passivity of the population, to its complete in- 
difference to. the task which he pursued. His great ideas 
of China’s regeneration were neithor understood nor appre- 
ciated.§ ‘The Chinese masses in which ho, like his implacable 
antagonist, Yuan Shih-kai, passionately believed, were un- 
able to fathom the depth’ of his revolutionary ‘eas; they 
age Ta Babee (© HEATH Cons Geneal wf Gaston, Hoagong, 

* North-Chisa Herald," August 10th, 1922. 
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remained aloof from tho struggle which was taken up by him 
on their behalf and for their sake, which deprived it of its 
sons and purpose. No revolution has been made in tho 
interests of individuals ; all have beon the result of action by 
tho masses.* 

This passiventss was the more strango and incompro- 
hensible in that the Chinese people have always been subject 
to emotional movement and display an astounding suscopti- 
bility for mass action, The call of a few fonatics claiming 
invulnerability, an order of an unpopular government, or the 
propaganda of immature youth have proved sufficient to stir 
Up & movement before the formidableness of which tho most 
poworful apd oggressive Foreign Powers have surrendered, 

“When, in the last years of the Tsing Dynasty, wo were 
forced to establish ourselves in Tokyo,” said Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
fat the mooting of tho Executive Committee of the ICuomin- 
tang on March 6th, 1921, at Canton, “‘we determined upon 
tho following as the fundamental principles of our party : 
Nationalism, Democracy and Socialism.t Words which have 
‘tho samo serise can be found in China : T have translated them 
“Nationalism, Demooracy and Socialism.’ A government of 
‘the people, elected by the people and for the people. . . .”” 

‘Pheso wore the thre principles, tho Sin Min Chu T, 
with which Dr. Sum Yat-sen thought’ to replace the ancient 
Chinese political ideology and rejuvenate the decrepit body 
of China, and which were neither understood nor appreciated 
by tho mass of the Chinose people, although, perhaps, they 
ensured the unification of China and enabled her to assume 
tthe mission of setting free peoples suffering from unjust treat- 
ment and the foreign yoke. § 

‘The following is a brief summary of theso principles 
enunciated in hie programme speech, which contributed 
largely to the popularity of Dr. Sun Yat-son and which it is 
impossible, in s work of this nature, to quote fully :— 

“Chinese citizens must participate in the gavernment of 
‘their country and oxeroise the privilege of election of representa- 
tives to the legislative and administrative bodies. They 
must enjoy tho right to recall officials elected by them, and 
of their dismissal ut their will ; the right of referendum if the 
logislative body passos a law contrary to their wishes ; and tho 
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right of initiative: any citizen may propose a law, to be 
carried and adopted by the legislative bodies.* 

“All Innda, means of production and products must be 
proportionately distributed amongst them. Land and espital 
must bo socialized.t ‘The more important branches of com- 
‘mereo and industry, such as mining, shipping, railways, etc, 
must bo State-owned. t 

‘“'The constitution of this ideal state must strictly conform 
to the apecific Chinese system of government, which has proved 
in the course of thousands of years ta be perfectly adapted to 
the peculiarities of the Chinese character. It should be‘ five- 
fold.” It must include two additional powers or authorities— 
power of punishment and power of examination of offcials— 
besides the threo—legislative, judicial and administrative— 
found in the constitutions of Europe and America. § 

“All five independent from each other, but all five 
mutually controlling and completing each other.” {| 

No detailed oxamination is necessary of Dr. Sun Yatsen’s 
political and social theories in which he fanctically believed 
and which attained completeness only in 1924, ‘They may 

“Tid, p. 230, 

[2B Bo 25 ana 2, 

‘bid, Bp. 235 and 236. Tn respect to the methods of socialization of 
the inoue production and capital, Drv Bun Yatacn did not give aay 
‘finite outline’ in hia programe speech ef Sfareh ik, 10ei, Ho stated 
aly " that the degreo of sacrice required for the social revolation wil be 
Bipher than for fhe politcal. ‘The Revolasion of 1011 aad the overtarow 
‘fv the Manchus only partial realized the principle of Natioualizm, while 
Deities the theory of Bemoerary nor the theory of Socligm left aay 
[Presi (Zoid p. 290). ‘This Dank space inhis doctrine et bo Three Prn- 
plea” was, as we will ac late, led in during the folowing yeare-—AvTHOR. 

Hin‘huRreeramne De, Sun Yatsen gave a grape, repmsectation 
of tht "State Machine," forthe sa of intfoducion of whiah he fought all 
Bae le and wich we foproduen below = 

‘Tu Stare Mace 
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bo perfect and they may be bad, but in the history of Chinese 
pollinal Giaeght thoy havo onmied snow ora, wiih a Howe 
in China as “Sun Yat-senism.”” 

‘The Three Principles of Dr. Sun Yat-sen were the first 
attempt to set against the subconscious historical process of 
tthe disintegration Of China, and her ro-unification under the 

of © single man in tho North, an organized political 
ideology and system capable to dispel the political and social 
disharmony caused by the Revolution, It was tho result of 
his protracted and concentrated labours, the fruit oxclusively 
‘of his work,* which he recommended to the first. Senate in 
Nanking in'1912 and to tho Parliament at Canton in 1921 
without suecess:f Both shrank from it as a Utopia capable 
of raining China, 

‘Tho cause of the failure of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s political and 
social scheme, and the complete estrangement from him of the 
Chineso masses, should be sought in the psychology of the 
Chinese people : perhaps in the theory which kas reigned over 
the minds of Chineso scholars and, through thm, over the 
masses of Chinese poople since the days of the Emperor Wu- 
Ting of the Shan Dynasty, when the famous philosopher 
Fu Kuch first exprossod it : “ Knowledge is easy, but action 
is difficult.” 

‘This maxim, which has taken root so deeply in the minds 
of tho Chinese people that now it isdiffcult to tear it out, was 
an enemy a thousand times more powerful than the authority 
of the Manchu Dynasty.§ It crushed all his schomes for the 
reconstruction of China, Tt bas poisoned the minds of the 
four hundred millions of Chinese, making them incapable of 
any resolute aetion to carry China ont of the impassé into 
which sbe was thrown by the events of 1911-1921. 

China has nover known the natural longing for liberty. 
Her poople havo nover suffered from lack of personal liberty, 
even in tho darkest times of China’s monarchism, | and the 
watchwords of the European revolutions—Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity—have no sonso inChina.** She has had no 
‘opportunity to develop real nationaliem ; there has never been 
‘occasion for the Chinese nation to develop the spirit of sacrifice ; 

“Ted, p28 


oid Bp. 208 and 206, 
Traotltn 











“Son Min Chu 1," ep. cit, pp. 6 and 14, 
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the unity of the Chinese people has stopped short at the clan, 
and has not extended to the nation.* It was a fatal mistake 
thatin 1911 the Chinese attempted to copy Western revolutions 
and to apply the highest political philosophy and the newest 
political theories of the West, for this caused the failure of 
the early efforts of the Chinese democracy. 

But all this was nothing in comparison to that formidable 
eilemy of any progross, of any constructive idea—the all- 
embracing poverty in the grip of which China was suffocating — 
to conquer which there was only one remedy—an appeal to 
the Foreign Powers—even if the majority of tho Chineso could 
not understand the benefits of international co-operation. $ 

After the declaration of the Armistice in 1918 Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen was deeply absorbed with tho idea of indus 
development in China with the assistance of foreign capital. § 
‘According to his confession, in this idea he was prompted by 
‘the desire to contribute his humble part in the realization of 
world peace and the salvation of China. In hisbelicf, China—a, 
count a territory of 4,289,000 square miles, a 
Population of about 400 millions of pope, and tho reheot 
mineral and agricultural resources in the world—was a greater 
bone of contention than the Balkan Peninsula, And, unless 
the Chinese question could be settled peacefully, another 
war, greater and more terzible than the one just past, would bo 
inevitable. He suggested that the vast natural resources of 
China should be developed internationally, under a socielistio 
‘scheme, for the good of the world and China.{| 

It was a grandiose scheme, which practicelly would have 
converted China into an unlimited market for the whole 
world, into @ field for the application of the world’s cspital 











*bid., pp.5 and 14. 
fig, pe 28a" 
Tid, pp. 203 and 207. 
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invested in watlike industries and now, after the conclusion of 
‘peace, released for peacoful purposes.*” ‘Thousands of foreign 
‘experts and engineers had to be invited, and gigantic methods 
had to be adopted to transform China into the source of general 
blessing and happiness. 

‘The properties’ and values thus created vould be State- 
owned and would be menaged for the benefit of tho whole 
nation, ‘Tho construction and the operation of each of thes 
national undertakings, until its capital and interest were fully 
repaid, would-be managed and supervised by foreigners under 
Chinese employment. As ono of their obligations, these 
foreign experts had to undertake the training of Chinese 
assistants tb replace them in the future. 

Tt was the boldest scheme ever conceived and advocated 
by a Chinese : to surrender China with all its natural resources 
to internationtl capitalists. It wes a most daring idea to 
mortgage a nation, which could not tolerate the thought of 
any superior Fower nor allow others to correct its mistakes, 
and its ancient culture to modorn Western Science !_ Tt was, 
indeed, a Utopia in which nobody seriously believed excopt, 
its author, who had outgrown the prejudices of his people. 
Novertholess, it left a very deep impression upon the whole 
Policy of the Canton Government, led by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
forcing it to recognize “the rights and interests legitimately 
secured by Foreign Powers” through treaty or agreements, 
and to pledge itself “to open up, with the object of supplying 
‘the demands of these Powers, which have been impoverished 
since the Great War, the natural resourees throughout the 
country.” § 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s defeat in Canton was inevitable, for, if 
hho succeeded in winning the sympathy of a few Chinese idealists 
‘and some foreigners, he failed to reach the hearts of China’s 
masters—the masses of destitute Chinese who imbibed with 
‘the milk of their mothers hatred against tho foreigners 
and from their Sages the theory of the famous philosopher, 
Fu Kueb, that “ knowledge is easy, but action is difficult.” 
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‘At the time of the collapse of the Southem Governmerit 
in July 1922 tho most active section of the Cantonese 
population presented a highly organized body of labour, the 
power of which was capable to stop, at the order of its 
leaders, tho overseas trade between the Orient and tho 
Occident. It was capable of paralyzing completely the 
life of its major clesring-house—Hongkong, the outpost of 
Great Britain’: might in the Far East—and to: stop the 
enormous traffic between Hongkong and South China, 
French Indo-China, Siam, the Straits, the Dutch Indies, the 
Philippines, and Japan. 

In order to epprecinte the extent of, tho Hongkong 
Seamen’s and General Strike, which started on January 13, 
1922, and resulted in the general exodus of all Chinese workers 
from Hongkong, and which was settled with the greatest 
difficulty through the negotiations of the Hongkong Authorities 
‘and the Canton Government on March 5, it is euflicient to 
point out that on February 24 there were tied up in Hongkong 
harbour by the strike 160 vessels, representing 200,367 tous of 
shipping, The total amount of tonnage tied up in other 
Chinese and foreign ports exceeded 1,000,000 tons, belonging 
to fifty shipping concerns.* There was no maritime nation 
which did not feel the power of the awakened Chinese masses 
led by Canton and from Canton.} It was an elementary: 
wave which not only affected the foreigners, but also 
‘caught and carried along with it the Canton Government. t 
Over twenty thousand poople starved for two months 
without a murmur, fighting the hated foreigners for the 





** North-China, Horald,” March 4th, 1922. 
Chinese ofidala replying to direct questions insisiod that the strike 
ee ese eth ch anon od th he ens nn contin! ein. 
Ton af it throughout were eecomie. However, from the very beginning 
Of thestrike to theend Ie waa ganerally known both in Hongkong and Canton 
{hat the seat of authority war Canton. ‘Throughout all negotiations eubec 
‘quent to the commencement of the slike no proposition made by the ship- 
race an ever cncused unt the delegnes had either gone 19 Canton ot 
hit ns to aad. fey a weve erly fom Cantons Avrnon: 
it of the Canton Government 
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sake of a fow bowls of rice and the right to be treated oa 
human beings.* 

In the light of subsequent events it, appoared that this 
‘was all dono by small group of strangers from the land known 
to the common Chinese people as “the Hwe Kua land,” who 
castaway the intficacies of constitutionalist thought and 
fearfully declafed that neither Patrictism nor Nationalism were 
‘essential for the oreation of the new China.t 

‘The hatred of foreigners was just as useful as any other 
impetus to drive the foreigners into the sea and become rich. 
‘They said to the Chinese people: “ You ate poor ; here is, 
wealth.” They pointed to the great flourishing foreign 
concessions, ‘the Iarge foreign emporiums, factories and ships, 
‘the rich residences of foreign merchants and foreign officials 
of the Chinese Government. 

AS a matter of fact, the first words which the newly- 
established Council of People’s Commissaries of: the thon 
Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic (now the Union 
of the Soviet Socialist Republics) addressed to the Chineso 
People over the heads of the Chinese Ministry of Foreign 
Afsirs and the Governments of North and South China 
contained the solemn announcement that “the Soviet 
Government returns to the Chinese people, without 
demanding any kind of compensation, the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, as well as all the mining concessions, gold mines 
and all’ other things which were seized from them by 
tho Governments of the Tzars, that of Kerensky and their 
Dbrigand-generals.” ¢ 

Tt was @ magnificent grant worth many hundreds of 
millions of taels to a destitute nation and benkrupt govern- 
ments, accompanied by a promise of cancellation of the Peking 
Protocol, 1901, all agreements between Russia and Japan since 

















Jang RM Geant Cenert at Centon to the Hongkong Coverament, 
january 27th, 1022. 

“Kevording to this despatch, the Seamen's Union's offer forthe sotthhmont 
of the geiko tun a follows (i) that w 40 por cont: doers shoula be given 
all banda roceving leas than AL S16"aa wages a 30 por eon. Snereato to 





‘ener, and of the Chinese seamen ; (3) that ho striger should be puniabed 
ahter a settlement was reached—Avruos. 

{Declaration of the Canton Branch of Chinese Communist Party, 
February 27th, 1022. 

{Declaration of the Couscil of the People's Comminaries of tho 
RSESR, July 25th, 1010. 
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1907, and the return of all factories and concessions owned by 
Russians ‘n China.* 

‘But the Russian manifesto went farther. It stated that 
“if the Chinese people, following the example of the Russian 
‘people, wish to become free and to avoid the fato reserved for 
them by the Allies at Versailles in their object of making China 
intoa second Korea or another India, the Chiness people should 
‘inderstand thet they have no other ally or brother in their 
struggle for liberty except the Russian peasants and workmen 
and their Red Army.” Tt was a master stroke, for it 
reached the very heart of tho Chinese people; and, though 
‘tho Peking Government refused at first to admit the emissaries 
of the new Russian Goverment into China, § and issued strict 
orders for the suppression of socialistic’ propaganda, its 
firmness was very soon shaken by public enthusiasm. || ‘The 
diplomatic representatives of the Far Eastern Republic were 
admitted, and on September 10, 1920, they were received in 
official audience by the Minister of Foreign Affairs. A Chinese 
military and diplomatic mission, headed by General Chang Hsi- 
ling, proceeded to Moscow, where it entered into informal 
nogetiations concerning tho resumption of political and trade 
relations on the basis of previous declarations.°* 

‘The suspension of the recognition of the Russian 
‘Minister and Consuls by tho Presidential Mandate of September 
23, 1920, which was tantamount to the abolition of Russian 
extretersitoriality, should largely be attributed to tho in- 
fluence of the Soviet offers, although it was strenuously denied 
by the Poking Government.t} ‘The dangers of the subversive 
doctrines of the new social order in Russia, which seriously dis- 
quieted the Foreign Powers, } seemed to be too remote to 
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stop the Peking Goverment from an attempt to grasp this 
‘opportunity and ro-establish its lost popularity.* 

Still groater was the effect upon tho minds of the radical 
cloments in the Southern Government of the primitive methods 
of winning the sympathy of the Chinese masses used by 
the Soviots. ‘Tho ultra-sooialistio theories, in the interpreta 
tion of Moscov, formed a logical sequel to the politico-economio 
ideas of the spiritual leaders of Chinese Nationalism and the 
programme of the Kuomintang, They formed a bridge bo- 
teen them and the masses, flung over the precipice of mutual 
incomprehonsion, 

‘On January 25, 1921, the Southern Government welcomed 
the first diplomatic delegation of Soviet Russia at Canton, and 
fon March 28 the Chines» press published the outlino of an 
agreement said to have been concluded between Canton and 
the Soviets. According to this agreement, each Government. 
‘agreed to recognize the other as a dz jure government in their 
rospeotive territories. Commercial intercourse between the 
two countries was resumed, and Canton undertook to permit, 
the free propaganda of Communism in the territory under its 
jurisdiction and in Chine in general, whilo the Soviets pledged 
themeclves to assist it financially whenever it desired such 
financial aid.t 

‘Tho subsequent political events in the North, which 
embarrassed to a very considerable extent the relations 
between Poking and Moscow, did not sotiously affect. the 
intimacy of tho Southern’ Government with Mosoow. 
Being entirely absorbed by tho seule interfactional 
atruggle in the South and the anti-Northern punitive oxpedi- 
tion, the Canton Goverament regarded the occupation of 
Mongolia by tho Red troops with the utmost indifference. 
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‘This strategical move on the part of the Sovists followed the 
‘complete rout of the Russian anti-communistic forces led by 
the notorious Baron Ungern von Stenberg, who, in his turn, 
in the Spring of 1921 had forcod the Chinese garrisons in 
‘Unga to evacuate Mongolia.* 

In spite of the assurance of the Soviets thet “by taking 
‘arms against Baron Ungern the Soviet Governinent confirms 
its friendly relations with its neighbour, China,” t and that 
the presence of the Soviet troops in Urga was of a temporary 
nature,” { the ocoupation of Urgo caused a great deal of 
anxiety in Peking, § whieh had no actual force to insist on 
the evacuation of the Red troops from Mongolia. 

The attitude of the Soviots appeared to be still more 
‘uncompromising in respeet to th Chineso Eastern Railway and 
other points as soon as the Poking Government approsched 





‘Following te Haan Revolution in 1017, the. Faking Govemuent 
took steps to teasert tayauthorty over Outer Biongotia, oat ence 
‘of the Chinese Revelation, 1011. Yt canceled the so-ealld Tripartite Treaty 
{f 1018, which waned the autonorooun states of the Motgols tinder nominal 
Ghinewe’ ouserainty and virtual protectorate of Russia. in October 1910 
General Hau Shueng, “Little Hw,” the then Defence Commiasioner of the 
Noruh:Westera Frontier, occupied Urgn and forced the Mongols to abrogete 
‘hott autonomy. "In. October 1020 Urga wea attacked by strong forces of 
‘tron apr vor tember, ony of the ade of te enteric 
‘event Ease Sit: Bas wack ee C7 ee 
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Eola bed eo eer cho Cy eens 
tionary Governmert of Mongolia" in Teansbuikalia and ordered the despatch 
fof ed troops. However, upon the fature of Baron Ungera’s fist attack, 

‘der waa roeinded: On February Sed. 1921, Baron Unger. after 
severe Bghting whish lasted two daye, avcxpied Urge, completely Tosting 
fhe alder garnn. A Mongolian fnlepatdenes Wes prosinion, and in 

















fon duly 6th occupied Urge and immediately organized the. Morgolian 
Poopirs Revol Government,” whch signe 

(overabee Bub, 1021, Accerding to’ this treaty the Soviet Goverment 
‘Sscoguised the indspendent starua ot Mongolia and pleeged ict to asst 
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‘the question of realization of the original Soviet overtures.* 
‘The diplomatio friction, however, escaped the attention of 
the Chinese publio at large, and the arrival et Poking of the 
newly-appointed Soviet eavoy, A. A. Jofie, was hailed in some 
quarters as an eyent of paramount importence in Chinese 
history. 

The public speeches of tho Soviet representative 
charmed the cars of his listeners. For the first time in 
the whole history of China’s intercourse with Westem 
Powors the Chinese had an opportunity of listening 
to a representative of a Great Power in his official 
‘eapacity denouncing the policy of other Foreign Powers 
as imperialistic, tending to render China, without a strong 
army, divided, weak, entangled in intornal difficulties, 
and thus incapable of resisting external aggression. The 
impression was still grester as the orations were made in 
the Legation compound in Peking, in tho immediate 
neighbourhood of Foreign Ministers, representing most 
jowerful nations, whose slightest wish the Chineco 

jovernment was accustomed to regard as almost an 
order, And what was by far more strange, theee harangues 
did not arouse a single protest on the part of the Ministers 
whose actions were denounced in no uncertain terms. Was 
this the result of political and social weakness in Europe 
and Japan and complete indifference on the part of 
America, to the fate of her interests in China? Was it 
not the direct result of the general fear of tho political and 
social doctrines which the newly-cstablished réyime in 
Russia ‘carried along with it and tho spread of which 
the Great Powers were unable to suppress in their own 
territories? ‘These questions were answered by the Chinese 
in the affirmative. 

In effect, the period of 1921-1923 was marked by an 
unchecked increase of communistic propaganda in China in 
general, and in the South of China and the Treaty Ports in 














* Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs to A. A. Jollo, RSFSR. Envoy 
straordinary to China, November 11tb, 1023, 
‘Dr. ‘Tosi Yuon-pei, tho Chancellor af the National University at 
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particular.* ‘The communist ideas merged into one feeling— 
hatred of the foreigners—and antiforeignism became more 
than ever the synonym of patriotism. “One of the greatest 
dangera in the past to the political independence and 
territorial integrity of China has been removed with the 
rise of Soviet Russia,” doclared Dr. Sun Yat-sen.t The 
destructive tendencies of the political and social doctrines 
apreed by Soviet Russia did not frighten Dr, Sun Yat-sen, 
They were directed against tho modo of life of the Chinese 
people, their cbsolete beliefs and customs, which were the 
main obstacles to his soheme of China’s restoration. He 
was convinced that much of the current critivism of Ru 
communism and the communists was unduly emétional and 
not « little lacking in knowledge. t He would have probably 
gone further and recognized the necessity of a social revolution 
in China and the dictatorship of the Kuomintang, as he was 
inovitably led to do two years later, but the situation dictated 
‘a policy of extreme caution. § 

‘At the beginning of January 1923 the negotiations between 
the ropresentatives of Moscow and Peking came to an abrupt 
end. Both parties saw clearly tho futility of further con- 
ferenves, and Mr. Joffe, the Plenipotentiary Envoy of the 
Soviets, who had been very seriously ill since September 
1922, departed for Shanghai, where he arrived on January 18 
en route to Japan, whither he had. been invited to proceed by 
Viscount Goto, ono of the leading advocates of a Russo- 
Japanese rapprochement, 

While in Shanghai Mr. Joffe, despite his sickness, con- 
ferred daily with Dr. Sun Yat-sen. Tho subject of these 
conferences remains up to the present time undisclosed. Upon 
‘Mr. doffe’s deperture for Japan a jcint statement was issued, 
signed both by Dr. Sun Yat-sen and the Soviet Envoy, which 














* Shanghai, Municipal Cousel'e Annuel Report, 1821, p. 61-4. On 
Fane 8th, 1083 ho Polis the lntornational Stilemont in Shanghai maeeded 
‘neni the hed arto aaumber of sre, auch othe Yon Crean 
Sludenta" League, she Sars Literature Research Society, the Young Men's 
Bouiait Society, eee. ‘The rooms contained a library cf 388 volumes, in 
Chinese, Japanete, English, Freach and German, of a tare in keeping with 
fhe excfominm mgrtied by the nator of the organizations to which they 
belonged. "Handbile attacking capitalism snd Chnstiauty—iee hanamaid 
rere siso found, —Police Commissioner's Annual Report, 1022—Shanghai 
niga Count’ por, 102, p. 77-8. 

‘Dr, Sun Yateen's Statement to the Press, September 30th, 1920— 
“ North-China Herald)" October 7th, 1022. 

aug tothe" North-China Dally Nowe” dBi, Noverer 4th, 1022, 
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said that the conferences of the two revealed tho identity of 
thoir views on matters relating to Sino-Russian relations ; that 
the communistie order and the Soviet system could not be 
introduced into China because there did not exist there the 
conditions for the successful establishment of either com- 
muniam or Sovietism, and that China’s paramount and most 
pressing problem was to achieve national unification and full 
national independence, in which task China could count én 
the eupport of Russia.* 

Mr. Joffe parted from Dr. Sun Yat-sen on the most 
cordial and friendly terms. He promised thet on retuming 
from Japan he would visit South China before finally returning 
to Poking. The latter was not, however, destined to happen. 
After unsuccessful medical treatment in Japan, and still less 
successful informal negotiations with the Japanese politicians, 
which occasioned no little uneasiness at Peking, where it was 
feared that he might conclude an agreement inimical to China’s 
interests, he was recalled to Moscow justat the moment when 
‘Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s political star was once more in the ascendant. 

Ever since his expulsion from Canton in August 1922 
efforts were made to oust General Chen Chiung-ming and 
regain Kwangtung for the Kuomintang. After the collapse 
of the Northern expedition the troops of Dr. Sun Yat-sen were 
scattered throughout the Southern provinces, and in many 
places formed independent groups, some of which attained 
very considerable strength. ‘The best-known amongst them 
were the group of Kwangsi troops, under the command of 
General Shen Hung-yin, and the Yunnanese group. Both 
were attached to no political party and did not recognize any 
political leader except their immediate commanders who 
provided them with means of existence by robbery, loot and 
extortion. 

In the Autamn of 1922 these troops advanced towards the 
‘Kwangtung-Kwangei border, where they combined together for 
‘an attack upon Canton. It was stated thet in this movement 
they were prompted by the financial help of General Wu. 
Pei-fu, who hoped, first, to exterminate, with the assistance of 
Shen Hung-yin, Dr. Sun Yat-sen's party, and later, having 
failed to come to an agreement with General Chen’ Chiung- 
ming, directed them against the letter as another cause of 
Southern autonomy. Very probably, however, the Kwangsi 








‘Joint Statement of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and A. A. Jofe, January 26th, 
1023. 
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men and the Yunnanese were attracted to Canton by the 
‘opportunity of new and rich loot. 

The attack of the Kwangei and Yunnaneso troops on 
Canton coincided with the movement of General Hsu Chung- 
shih, a military supporter of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who in November 
1922 succeeded, with the remnants of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s anti- 
Northern expeditionary army, in occupying @ part of the 
province of Fukien.* 

On January 6, 1923, the forces of Kwangsi men and the 
‘Yunnanese captured Wuchow, advanced rapidly to Sanshui, 
and thence to Canton. On January 15 General Chen Chiung- 
ming left Canton for Waichow, his native place, while other 
high officials of his govemment fled to Shameen, ‘the foreign 
settlement near Canton. The city was left without a re- 
sponsible government in the hands of a few troops and'the 
Southern Division of the Chinese Navy, which covered the 
retreat. 

‘Chen Chiung-ming was not defeated in battle. His fall 
was solely due to the very simple fact that the slogan “ Canton 
for the Cantonese,” which he proclaimed and which seemed to 
be very popular with the population of Kwangtung, was not 
appreciated by the military commanders who surrounded him. 

In driving out Dr. San Yat-sen from Canton these ohief- 
tains thought that they were fighting their way to promotion, 
to new lucrative posts and honours. But they were sorely 
disappointed when Chen Chiung-ming, as one of his first acts, 
abolished all military posts and established instead only one 
mown as the “Tz Hui Kuan.” By this arrangement all 
military commanders, whether old or new, high or low, were 
placed on an equal footing and directly subordinated to Chen 

Tho much-coveted e:lf-government also proved to be a 
failure. It was impossible to expect under prevalent circum- 
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stances of a practical military occupation and complete de- 
moralization of the population by the ten yeara’ civil war that 
the elections would be a success. Only 2 very insignifieant 
part of the population attended the polls. ‘The magistrates 
and other officials elected belonged to the worst elements, and. 
their methods of ‘squeeze ” were unrivalled. ‘The provincial 
treasury was empty. ‘The numerous soldiery, which there 
‘were no means to disband, was paid in worthless notes of the 
Provincial Bank,* The depreciation of theso notes proceeded 
‘very rapidly. Nobody willingly accepted them, and the 
Government, animated by the best intentions, but without 
funds or active popular support, collapsed under the onslaught, 
of hordes cf mercenaries led into Kwangtung by rival political 
parties. 

‘The position of Dr. Sun Yat-sen was harily better than 
that of his fallen enemy when, on February 21, he arrived in 
Canton, following the advice of his partizans to grasp the 
opportunity to establish a new Kuomintang Government. 
‘The encouraging statements issued in his name could not 
sereen the actual stato of affairs, which were in a perilous pro- 
dicament between three rival military forces—the Cantonese 
of General Hsu Tsung-chih, Kwangsi men, and Yunnanese— 
none of whom was inclined to recognize his authority. A. 
number of his trusted followers appointed by him to various 
posts were tumed out by the unruly soldiery and narrowly 
escaped with their lives. § For a time he himself was virtually 
a refugee, being compelled to live on an island in the Pearl 
River, supported only by an insignificant group of General 
‘Hsu Tsung-chih’s troops. The situation was further aggravat- 
ed by the fact that Peking did not want. to recognize the 
failure of its reunification plans and proceeded to appoint its 
own men to various posts in the South. {] 

Under these circumstances it was a gigantic tack to 
establish any semblance of authority, and, we must admit, it 
would have been a hopeless task had not Dr. Sun, Yat-sen been 








‘+ North-Chisn Herald,” February 10¢b, 1929. 

The Provincial Aseeubly at Canton to Tang Shao-yi and others, 
anuury Oth, 102 

' Elatentont of Dr. Som Yat-aon to the Broa, April st, 1028. 
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backed by organized labour.* Since the Hongkong seamen’s 
strike, its influence penetrated invisibly all phases of Cantonese: 
Iie. 

Early in the morning of April 16 the Kwangsi troops, 
led by General Sheng Hung-yin, appointed by the Peking Tuli 
‘of Kwangtung in defiance of Dr. Sun Yat-sen'sauthority, made 
a sudden attack on the Yunnanese forces. This attack was 
tke continuation of General Wu Pei-fu’s scheme to crush the 
Southern autonomy at any cost. It started with the move- 
ment of Kwangsi troops against General Chen, Chiung-ming 
ind wal naw formed agai the Yennanene, 

‘The Kwangsi troops suffered a reverse ; on May 17th Pai 
Yun Shan (White Cloud Mountain, a height commanding 
Canton) was captured by the Yunnanese and Dr, Sun Yat-sen’s 
loyal troops. Of the Kwangsi men some surrendered, and 
others fled from Canton, pursued by the victors. 

But the stability of the new régime was not based. on 
this military success. The operations against General Chen 
Chiung-ming continued for many months with changing fortune. 
In spite of a decisive defeat at Sheklung, he still held a good 
portion of eastern Kwangtung,t while his new ally, Shen 
‘Hung-yin, occupied several towns in the northern part of the 
province. On the other hand, the Yunnanese who seemed to 
support Dr, Sun Yat-sen were far from being reliable. Only 
bodies of Hunanese troops recalled from Hunan late in the 
Spring of 1923 by Dr. Sun Yat-sen prevented them from an 
attempt to establish their own government in Canton. 

‘The successful consolidation of the Kuomintang’s power 
was solely due to Dr, Sun Yat-sen's personal skilful policy of 
playing the rival military forces against each other, his re- 
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polute actions in paying off the unruly soldiery, and, as we have 
stated, the steady support of the labourers. 

In order to obtain the funds required for the disbandment 
of the troops, Dr. Sun Yat-sen undertook drastic measures, 
the edge of which was directed against the merchant class, 
the class of rich landowners,* and the foreigners. In this 
his actions .assumed automatically the character of a 
highly patriotic policy, enthusiastically acclaimed by the 
population. 

Jn spite of the most energetic but futile protests of the 
foreign Inspectors and H.B.M.'s Consul-General and Doyen of 
tho Consular Body, the administration of the Salt Gabelle 
‘was taken 'over-from the foreign Inspectorate and placed in 
the hands of Chinese officials. ‘The Consular Body was in- 
formed that the Southern Government could not tolerate any 
longer that “the Customs revenues are employed by the 
Northern militerists to make war against the Southwest.” t 
‘The Diplomatic Body at Peking was again requested to hand 
over to the Southern Government the Cantonese share of the 
Customs surplus, and in December 1923, when it became 
Known that the Foreign Powers had refused to entertain the 
Southern plea, § Dr. Sun Yat-sen issued a statement thresten- 
ing to assume the administration of the Chinese Maritime 
Customs in the territory under his jurisdiction, 

The whole of Canton was in excitement. Mass meetings, 
parades and a flood of anti-foreign propaganda set the city in 
motion. ‘The presence of foreign men-of-war in the harbour 
‘and the threat of the Powers that any attempt to scize the 
Customs-house would be resisted by force added further im- 
petus to the general commotion. 
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“My Government is being threatened with acts of war, 
by an international force of nearly a score of cruisers and gun- 
boats, and armed men have already been landed at Shameen,”” 
telegraphed Dr. Sun Yat-sen to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
M.P.* “This is the work of the Diplomatic Body in Peking, 
taken at tho instance of the British Minister on the advice of 
‘the Senior Consul at: Canton, who is His Majesty’s Consul- 
General, and the Inspeotor-General of the Chinese Maritime 
Customs, who is a British national... .” 

We must admit that the sentiments expressed in this 
statement found not only deep response amongst the Chinese 
masses, but also amongst the merchants, who, as a matter of 
fact, displayed very little enthusiasm over tht proposed 
measure.t “Preparations were started to enforce the most 
Tigid boycott of foreign goods, but the firmness and unanimity 
displayed by the Foreign Powers, and lack of support of the 
boyoott movement shown in other parts of China, particularly 
in tho Yangtze Valley, delayed the anti-foreign movement for 
two years, until the memorable days of June 1925. 

The wave of popular enthusiasm raised by the events 
connected with the dispute over the Customs enabled Dr. Sun 
‘Yat-en to consolidate his uncertain position in Canton and to 
convoke a National Convention of the Kuomintang. This 
Convention was attended by over 200 delegates from all 
provinces, including representatives of Marshel Chang Tso-lin 
and Mr. M. Borodin, the representative of Soviet Russia. Tt 
definitely expressed itself in favour of the immediate formation 
of a “Consolidated Government of China” in Canton. The 
idea of reconvoration of the old Parliament, some two hundred 
of the members of which were by that time assembled at Canton, 
was peremptorily abandoned as having proved to be a complete 
failure in the past. But as far as the plan of the renowal of 
‘triangular alliance between Canton, Mukden and Chekiang, t 
and the immediate expedition for the subjugation of the 
North, were,concerned, both were enthusiastically accepted. § 











*Docember aist, 1923. a 

+8 ‘General Charnter of Commerce, Chinese Bankers’ Associa- 
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‘The wrath of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and the Kuomintang was 
only indirectly turned against ex-President Li Yuan-hung, who 
‘was invited to accept the nost of President ad interim. Te was 
directed against the leaders of the Chihli party, Generals 
Teao-kun and Wu Pei-fu, who arbitrarily eppointed him 
President. According to his own statement, the appointment 
of President 1'i Yuan-hung was opposed by him only on the 
ground that the new President was ‘‘a puppet” whose in- 
cambency would lead to “a more calamitous cycle of events 
than that originated by the election and international re- 
‘cognition of the former President, Hsu Shih-chang.”* No 
Chinese treated in earnest the high-sounding mandates of Li 
‘Yuan-hung concerning the wholesale disbandment of troops 
and abolition of military tuchunates,t the promulgation of 
which has long ago become an infallible perquisite of every 
new Presidency. 

‘The old Perliament was formally reopened in Peking on 
August 1, 1922, but since then not one serious piece of work, 
scarcely even a serious proposal, could be placed to its credit 
It met at intervals, being entirely absorbed by inter-factional 
intrigues and competition for ministerial appointments. 
Neither of the new Cabinets could survive for a sufficient 
period of time to enable it to function successfully. Each 
of them either became the victim of intrigues in Parliament 
or met the opposition of the military clique, forcing it to resign. 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s scheme for the reconstruction of the 
central authority, after the departure of President Hsu Shih- 
chang from Peking, was to reinstate the Anfu Club. He 
proposed to appoint Marshal Tuan Chi-jui, the former Anfu 
Premier, Director of Affairs in Peking, retaining the title and 
the post of the President for himself. This proposal was 











Dr. Sun Yateen's Manifesto to Foreign Powere, June 6th, 1022, 
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communicated to General Hsu Shu-tseng, “ Little Hsu,” but 
the latter declined to take any part in the scheme.* 

‘This failure did not discourage Dr. Sun Yat-sen, Whilst 
still in Shanghai he entered into new negotiations with Premier 
Chang Shao-tseng with a view to establishing peace between 
South and North. He urged President ‘Li Yuan-hung and. 
the Northern leaders to undertake an immediate disbandment 
8f helf of the existing troops and the formation of a labour 
corps from those disbanded, and promised his entire colla- 
boration in the reunification of the country.t But all his 
overtures were very coldly received in Peking. § 

It was a vory elaborate scheme to alienate President Li 
Yuan-hung from’ one of his ardent supporters, General Wu 
Pei-fu, in which Dr. Sun Yat-sen took part, and which aimed 
‘at the ultimate overthrow of both. ‘The threads of this eon- 
spiracy daintily entwined with another plot which had in view 
to pave the road to the presidency for the Tientsin warlord, 
‘Tsao Kun. But General Wu Pei-fu's influence and his popu- 
larity held them both for the time being in check. He insisted 
on the appointment of General Shen Hung-yin, the Commander 
of Kwangsi forces acting against General Chea Chiung-ming, 
Inspector-General of Kwangtung, and General Sun Chuan- 
fang, Tuli of Fakien, persisting that the only way to China's 
reunification was the continuation of an armed struggle 
against the Southern Separatists, His personal loyalty to 
President Li Yuan-hung was not shaken by the latter's pu: 
Janimous and provocative actions, and resulted in the erisis 
of Chang Shao-tseng’s Cabinet. I 

However, the power of Wu Pei-fu was insufiicient, to 
eliminate entirely the subversive intrigues of his political 
frionds and opgonents, and the Cabinet of Chang Shao-tseng 
‘emerged safely from the crisis, whereby the following of General 
‘Tsao Kun was strengthened by the appointment of one of his 
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partisans as Minister of Foreign Affairs.* ‘The informal negotia- 
tions regarding the reunification of North and South by peaceful 
‘means were resumed, but the “ actual character of this penseful 
reunification” was apparently well-known to General Wu Pei- 
fu, for he immediately proceeded to assemble the rolling-stock 
on the northern railways, mobilizing all his divisions to meet 
the possible atiack of the Kuomintang-Fengtien-Anfu league. 

The position of President Li Yuan-hung washel pless,’ 
and even dangerous as far es his personal safety was con- 
cemed. ‘The Parliament, which hed long since become an 
obedient tool in the hands of tho war-lords end an integral 
part of the Chinese feudal system, was busily engaged in 
preparing for the Presidential election campaign to unseat 
Li Yuan-hung and put Teo Kun upon the Presidential chair. 
‘The supporters of the latter, led by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, Wu Ching-lien, did not scruple to resort 
to bribing the members of Parliament. 

‘The Government was threatened with bankruptoy. ‘The re- 
newed negotiations with the Four Nation Group Banks concern- 
ing a loan secured on the salt reverue proceeded very slowly. 
‘Many departments, including the metropolitan gendarmerie 
and the Peking garrison commanded by General Feng Yung- 
hsiang, were left without pay for many months, and pressed for 
payment. Even ministers and consuls abroad were left with- 
out funds and threatened to resign en bloc and return to China, 
leaving her unropresonted in foreign countries just at the 
moment when the Chinese Government was involved in an 
‘acute controversy with France over the Gold Franc issue,t 
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with Japan over the abrogation of the Treaty of 1915,* and 
with other Powers over the famous Lincheng incident. 

The climax, however, was reached when the Cabinet, 
under the pressure of Tsao Kun’s party, decided to replace the 
Collector of the Peking Octroi, an appointee of General Wu 
Pei-fu, who continued to support the President's office finan- 
gially,’ with a nominee of General Feng Yu-hsiang, the Com- 
‘manding General of the troops stationed at Peking. This 
meant that the President was left without resources enabling 
him to pay even his bodyguards, and it also meant that Feng 
Yuchsiang, who only a few months ago was an adherent of 
Wu Pei-fu and supported the President, deserted them for 
General Tsao Kun. 

The refusal of Li Yuan-hung to countersign this mandate 
was made the exouse for a Cabinet resignation and for a huge 
demonstration by Feng Yu-hsiang’s soldiers, which heralded 
the President's downfall. His political opponents could take 
no definite measure against him without the assurance that 








‘in March 1025 tho Chitsse Government handed to the Japanese 
Goversment a Nowe informing the latter of the cancellation of the Treaty 
‘of 1916 (The ‘Pweaty-one Demands). ‘The Japanese Geverament resummed, 
{the Note, refusing to entertain it in any formor shape, which aroused a storm 
of indignation throughout China. Attempts were made to, “othe 
Yeagu of Netons ad the International Core ot Artation, but witnout 
‘success, ‘The population was urged to institute a rigid boycott of Jupancse 
‘Bood, but in pite of the most strenuous efforts on the par. ofthe Parlement 
fad other publle institutions the ntiJapencso movement did mot attal 

‘the desired intensity aa fn 1019 and 1020-—Aurwon. 

‘On May 6th, 1023, the Blue Expres,” bound from Pulcow to Tantaia, 
swan dented oer anchongin Shanta, by gang of srued bande, ‘hess 
‘were thirty-five foreigners on board, one of whom, @ Lnitiah subject, was 
shot dead, while trenty-aix, including worn, and over 200. Chines’ pas. 
ftongem wore taken eaptive. "The women were releusod within a day’ ct wo, 
but the mon were carried off into the neighbouring hulls, and the last batch 
ff foreign captives waa not Feloused until te 2th, “Undof the tanma assepted 
{By the Chinese Government, thelender of the bandita, Sun Mlu-yao, was given 
the raak of Brigadier-General, sveral of his tubordisates were granted om: 
‘missions and a umber of batdita were embodied in the Chinces army. Sun 
‘SMiu.yeo was ‘summerily execu'ed for alloged insubordination in December 
1095 
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‘the plans of his ousting would not be opposed by a move on the 
part of the Manchurian lord which would bring General Wu, 
Pei-fa from Loyang to Peking and prevent. the completion of 
tthe elaborate scheme of making Tsao Kun president. A peace 
conference held in Shanhaikwan on June 2, 1923, dispelled all 
approhensions to that effect, for it appeared that, in spite of 
tthe warlike declarations of his Southern allies, General Chang 
‘Teo-lin was far from the idea of taking immediate revenge for 
his defeat in 1922. 

On the night of June 6 Premier Chang Shao-tzeng, 
realizing the danger of the situation, fled to Tientain, where he 
took refuge in tho foreign concession, while the remaining 
members of the Cabinet promptly tendered their resignations 
on the pretext that the President had refused to countersign 
‘mandates appointing a few local offcials (amongst them Feng 
‘Yu-hsiang’s nominee, Collector of the Peking Octroi), thereby 
interfering with the responsible Cabinet system.* 

The day the Cabinet resigned the troops of General Feng. 
Yu-hsiang and a body of the police and gendarmes held a 
demonstration before the Presidential Palace, demanding pay 
from the President and threatening him with violence. ‘The 
purpose of this demonstration was apparent, but President 
‘Li Yuan-hung suddenly manifested an unusual strength of 
mind. He firmly announced that he had no intention of 
vacating the post of President until Parliament had completed 
and promulgated the permanent Constitution of the Republio 
which since 1912 it had tried unsuccessfully to complete, 
moving from Peking to Shanghai and thence to Centon 
‘and back, 

On Juno 9, by order of their commanders, the metropol- 
itan police declared a strike and organized a coolie demonstra- 
tion, which surrounded the President's house, left without 
guards, and demanded his resignation. But neither this new 
‘demonstration nor the strike of the police, leaving him at the 
mercy of the noisy mob, and the refusal of the Ministry of Com- 
munications to transmit his telegrams to the Provinces, which 
isolated him from the outside world, could shake the firmness of 
Li Yuan-hung. He also refused to submit to the inevitable 
when on June 12 Generals Feng Yu-hsiang and Wang Huai- 
ching, Commander of the Metropolitan Gendarmerie, sent in 
‘their resignations, giving as their reason the non-payment of 








‘Circular ‘Tebgrams of te Cebinet and General Feng Yubsiang to 
‘tho Provinces, Juue Tb, 1923. - 
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their troops. Only after a message was brought to him that 
unless he left office troops would be moved into the city to 
compel him to go, did he decide to leave for his home in 
‘Tientsi 

On Juno 13th, early in the moming, Jai Yuan-hung wrote 
‘and sealed mandates accepting the resignation of the Cabinet 
gnd othera, appointing a new Premier and a new Minister of 
‘War.* A final mandate, dated the same morning, abolished 
the Tuchun system in China and made all the military units 
direotly subordinate to the Minister of War-t 

Shortly after one o'clock six motor-ears were observed 
passing, like the wind, through the broad streets of the Cupital 
towards the Legation compound, President Li Yuan-hung 
sitting bolt upright in one of the middle cars. He proceeded 
to the station and took a special train to Tientsin. t Nobody 
attempted to stop him but, upon his arrival in Tientsin, his 
car was surrounded by soldiers at tho Central Station. After 
his departure it was found out in Peking that the Presidential 
seals were missing. An urgent telegram was despatched to 
arrest him and keep him prisoner until he would surrender the 
missing insignia, which were left by him in the care of one of 
his concubines in tho French Hospital in the Legation Quarter. 
Late at night a special train journeyed to Peking wit his 
private seoretaries, who persuaded Madam Li to hand over the 
seals to the police representatives. On receipt of a telegram 
stating that this had been done, the President was allowed to 
proceed to his residence in the British Coneossion. A mandate 
issued in the evening announced his resignation § and directed 
the Cabinet to carry out all Presidential duties.¢| 

‘The struggle put up by President Li Yusn-hung for the 
Presidential dignity and immunity and his flight to ‘Tientsin 
might be considered dramatic except that such events have 
regularly occurred in modern Chinese history during every 
change of government in the North as well as in the South, 
‘Tho real farce, however, commenced only after his downfa 
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In spite of the fact that there was no Cabinet and no 
Foreign Minister, and that Parliament was rapidly drifting 
away, eansing much confusion amongst tho partizans of General 
‘Tsao Kun,* the Foreign Powers continued to accord official 
recognition to the non-etistent government. 

“The Foreign Powers, who must all along have realized 
the farce of thtir recognition, hrve been prompted to do so by, 
the notion thot they must have some entity, though it be a 

ity, with which to deal,” declared Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
1g frankness in one of his famous manifestos to the 
hich marked the turning-point in his relations with 
the foreigners in China.t "By their action, they have given 
Peking moral prestige and financial support in the shepo of 
Teventies under foreign control so that the Peking Government 
hhas been enabled to exist by virtue of foreign recognition, 
and by that slone. Unoonsciously, perhaps, they have thus 
done something which they have professed they would not do, 
that is : intervened in China’s internal effairs by practically 
imposing on the country a government repudiated by it.” 

‘Tt is very difficult to say whether the policy of the Powers 
pertained to acts which could be identified as “ unconscious ” 
‘or that it was just a continuation of the deliberate destruction 
of China asa State. Anyhow, the recognition by the Powers 
was one of the reasons which caused the Northern and Southern 
warlords to strive for the possession of the traditional reat of 
the Central Government in China. 

‘The construction of a government having any claim to 
legality was palpably impossible. ‘The only outlet of the 
political impassé into which the Peking leaders were thrown by 
the ousting of Li Yuan-hung was again the resort to Con- 
stitutionatism and the creation of enough members of Parlia- 
ment of a docile nature to elect Tsao Kun president. Some of 
the observers went even further and suggested to cast aside 
once and for ever the constitutional decorum, which could 
deceive nobody any more, stage a little loot by Peking troops, 

















* After the ght of Li Yuan-hung, Mambal Tuan Cal-jui, who since his 
‘own escape from Peking resided either in Tintain or in Hangehow under the 
Drolin ofr al, Gencral Lu Yunnan of Chakang, aed a manfeto 
Beitis montorsf Disiamont inviting them € convene x€ Hangehow, where 
General La Yuon-hsiang bad promised to gennt thera the Use of the famots 
Lin Vin ‘eropler as headquarters. On the other hand, ex-President Li 
‘Yuaa-hung, with a party of Parliamentarians, decided to move to Shanghai 
‘and function there, in which be was eupported by General Chang Teo-in.— 
“'Shanghat Joureal of Commerce,” Juno, 1023, 
"fbr. Sun Yetsen's Manis, June 20th, 1923, 
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compel Tsa0 Kun to come in, take immediate control, and then 
simply keep him in Peking as president.* 

‘The choice of the new masters fell on tho first method. 
Preparations wero made for the bribery of Parliament on a 
huge scalo and all means were put into effect to lure back to 
Peking the members of Parliament who hiad left it in disgust, 
After the plans of the Chihli Party became known + Every 
member, was to receive Mex. $5,000 for his vote and the 
“whips” Mex. $10,000 each. ‘The money was to be paid 
out from the personal chosts of General 'sio Kun and his 
immediate followers 

The Southern Party, the Anfuites, and Geyeral Chang 
‘Teo-lin could, of course, by a sufficient expenditure have pro- 
vented the election of Tsao Kun, but thoy realized thet his 
secess could only be a very short-lived one. ‘Tho alliance of 
such mutually antagonistic elements as himself and Generals 





‘them. Goneral Tsao Kun was elected President of China on 
Ootober Sth, 1923. A large number of military guards were 
on daty within and without the hall of the House during the 
session, and neither the members of Parlinment nor the audience 
were allowed to get out before the end of voting, when each of 
them was handed a cheque for the amount stipulated. Five 
days later the same “shameless end greedy Parliament ” § 
promulgated the permanent Constitution known in China as 
the Constitution of 1923,] and in another five days, when 












ing sine hn reiation under due, ove. 0 Palin 
theis arose with tho Preparatory Ofice for tho removal 

‘Shanghai. ‘This ofice was eubnidizad by General Chang Too- 
lin, wbo in this hoped to thwart the attempt of the Chit Party to clee Toa 
IEtn!Oponing of the Parinment toak place on Joly 1ith, 1082." Howover, 
the opposition om the par of local socal bods and the impossibtyof form: 
{ng # quorum foreed f to closets doors on December 2nd the aaste year 
Semon. 

{The attempted election en September 12th proved to be & complete 
fascg owing to te absence of a quorum. —Avzion 

‘Sianifiste of the Executive Vommite of tho Chinese Communist 
arty, July 20th, 1923. 

‘fhe Constistion of October 10th, 1923, consista of thirteen stctions 
ox chptas divide ito 141 Arties, fe di aat preset in ol anything 
Feflectng tho national eiarcter oF peculiar Chincee customs and mode 
Bier tite oopy of any Wertrm ropsblioes sonstition and sel et cietine 
‘gui itaeit very tnuch from the Provisional Constitution of 1912.—-AvrHom 
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the whole of thinking China was roused by the cynicism of 
the Presidential election,* unheard of even in the annals of 
Chinese Republican history, tho representatives of the Foreign 
‘Powers at Peking called in corpore on the Prosident-elect, and, 
on behalf of their Sovereigns and Governments, congratulated, 
him on the occasidn of his election and assured him of their 
‘unanimous desire to collaborate for tho prompt establishment, 
of unity, peace, security, and order in China.t i 





“Dr, Sun Yataca fo the Doyen of che Comnular Body at Canton for 
trancginian to tin Diplomatic Body at Peking, Gotaber 10th, 1023. 
“Pin archives o the Minbtey of Foregn’ “Alle Peking conceal 
vory iterating records of the barpuining tetween the Chinese authorities 
Tadic represettatives ofthe Fereiga Powers at Pek fhe scapes 
hee of the Lincheng torma and the payment of 
St the outrage. ‘The latter was made conte 
ot She ew fapime to whic tie Chine ogmed—"avemon. 








Cuarren IX 


CANTON AND MOSCOW: THE DEATH OF 
DR. SUN YAT-SEN 


Tax direct and primitive methods of the Russian Re- 
volution and the ingenious organization of the Russian Com- 
munist Party were just tho elements needed for the success 
‘of the movement headed by Dr. Sun Yat-son. 

In spite of the conspicuous réle played by the Kuomintang 
in China’s polities sinco the proclamation of the Republic at 
‘Nanking, and the large increase of its membership during tho 
student movement of 1919, the organization of this party waa 
‘very far from being perfect. There was no discipline, no plan 
of action, and the mass of its members was imbued with pre- 
judico.* ' Each new momber was sworn in by Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
‘and attested the oath with his fingor-print.+ ‘This was tho 
usual ceremony, but there were others, without any revolu- 
tionary spirit, reminiscent rather of Chinese palitical sects and 
societies than of a modern revolutionary party. 

Tho deficiency of the organization was acutely felt by the 
leaders of the Kuomintang. } ‘The débdcle of the summer of 
1922 and the necessity of gaining the active sympathy of the 
‘masses only intensified the fecling of general dissatisfaction. 

‘Tho national Convention of the party in 1924 terminated 
without any definite steps being taken towards the inauguration 
of the proposed “Consolidated Government of China in 
Canton.” § Itsattention was wholly absorbed by the problems 
of tho immediate reorgenization of tho party. In this 
found lively support in the newly-established Chinese Com- 











"Report on the History of the Chineoe Communist Party cubmitted to 
‘the Communist Internationale at Moscow, apd found amongst the documenta 
Selead at the USST. bmbassy at Peking, apal 6th, 1027. N. Mitarvaky, 
World Wide Soviet Plot," page 112. 
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ment, their ‘chicf task was to bring about a complete 
amalgamation of the two parties. They realized thas the 
only democratic clement in China which, under certain 
conditions, might be successful, was that of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen ajd his followers, and that tho fusion of the 
Communists into the Kuomintang would immensely 
strengthen it. 

Howover, the first efforts in this direction proved to be 
abortive. Only in August 1923, after the plenary session of the 
Contzal Committeo of the Chinese Communist Party at Hang- 
chow, and the arrival of Mr. L, Karakhan, the newly-appointed 
Soviet Envoy, was the scheme carried out. 

‘The details of this amalgamation were worked out by 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen and M. Borodin, the Soviet Representative ab 
Canton, and were unanimously endorsed by the Kuomintang 
Convention.* 

Tho constitution of the party was modified according to the 
construction of the Russian Communist Party, i.e. the party 
‘was reorganized into local units, which elected members to an 
annual Party Congress. ‘This’ Congross olected a Central 
Exocutive Committee, which in turn solocted a Central 
Council which formed tho Government. The Communists, 
tho members of the Association of the Socialistie Youth, an 
afflistion of the Chinese Communist Party, and of workmen's 
unions were adnittod into the Kuomintang as rightful members 
capablo to fill any official post in the party and the Government. 
Mr. M. Borodin was appointed High Adviser, and directed in 
‘person the session of the Convention’ which sanctioned the 
roforms. 

Tho admission of the Communists caused widespread 
dissatisfaction amongst the moderate and, we permit ourselves 
to add, the wealthy members of tho Kuomintang. Many of 
‘them thought fit to sover their connection with the Canton 
Government altogether. Dr. C. C. Wu, the eon of the famous 
Dr. Wu Ting-fang, was tho only well-known person who, after 





"Minutes of the Meeting of the Chinese Communist Barty, Ostober 
1924 -Mitarevaly, op. eily pel32- 
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the termination of the Convention, remained in high office, 
being Secretary of Foreign Affairs.* 

The Kuomintang was flooded with newcomers, with no 
relations amongst the Cantoneso gontry, which since the 
formation of the party had filled its ranks. Tt was, in fact, a 
complete democratization or even proletatization of the 
Knomintang, which shocked tho old and respectable members 
of the party. 

‘Tho admission of the new clement was, in the eyes of the 
majority, a force majeure. The Communists had to accept the 
Kuomintang principles, and were only admitted|eo long sa 
their actions were not “treacherous to Chine and the Kuo- 
mintang.” 

This was tho official version of the ‘“ express condition ” on 
which the Communists were admitted into the Kuomintang, 
but we doubt it. ‘The name of the Communists was not 50 
invidious to Dr. Sun Yat-een as to the majority of his followers. 
He was, as he himself stated, convinced that much of the 
‘current criticism of Russian Communism and the Communists 
was unduly emotional and not a little lacking in knowledge. ¢ 
Moreover, the Kuomintang were too weak to dictate their terms 
to a party which, in reality, represented the powerful Soviete, 
‘on whose support in dealing with the organized masses and 
‘on whose credits the Southern Government depended in nob @ 
little degree. 

It is a vory difficult task to disclose the truc nature of 
tho relationship of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and his intimate followers 
to the Soviet Government. Both intorestod parties have taken 
all possible means to conceal the actual facts and documents. 
But, in our opinion, the key to the position should not be 
sought. as much in the official recomia or facts as in tho very 
psychology of Dr. Sun Yat-sen himself. 

Neither the considerations of material or moral support § 
which the affiliation with tho Communists and Russie. offered 
could induco kim to surrender to strangors his unlimited 
authority in the Kuomintang. Only e deep psychological 
‘process, which be had no mental foree to withstand, might have 

North -Ghioa Herald,” March 26th, 1024, 

Jia Ching-han's ‘Dostimeat to the Central Executive Committe of 
‘he Kuomintang, April 2nd, 1087, 

‘Dr. Sun Vebeen: Statement to the “North-China Daily News,” 
seo Wa ig September 20th, 1020; Ch 
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caused him to commit this highest act of eclf-mogation, which, 
‘in course of time, turned out to be the greatest act of political 
‘wisdom and patriotism. 

It is vory hard to follow step by step tho evolution of 
‘Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s mentality which led him to the acceptanco 
‘of Communist political methods. ‘The original notes and 
manuscripts ropresenting his mental labour of years and con; 
taining tho complete treatise on the reconstruction of Ching 
were destroyed by fire during the bloody events of June, 1922, 
at Canton.* However, even the incomplote matorial, in the 
form of sixteon lectures which he delivered in 1924,¢ discloses 
the immense mental metamorphosis which ho had undergone 
since 1921, 

He bocame entirely absorbed by tho idea of the triumph 
of Communism in Russia, under the influence of which '* she 
has changed her old policy of force to a new policy of peace.” t 
His idea became fixed at tho fact of the oppression and 
exploitation of his country by the Foreign Powers, which, in his 
opinion, transformed it into a “ hypo-colony.” § "He breathed 
with admiration for Russia and hatred against other Powers. 
Tt appeared to him that the Communist political and 
social creed did not conflict with his own principles, and 
that both were fully justified in Chineso history and religion. I 

As a matter of fact, the restless spirit of secking God’s 
truth on earth, which bas for centuries hovered over the 
Russian plains, and gave the world Bakunin, Kropotkin, 
Dostoovsky, Tolstoi, and others, and tho most fantastio 
religious sects, culminating in the modern Russian 
Communism, has also hovered over the land of Han. 

Emperor Wang Mang (E 3), 3.0. 38-4..23, mado an 
attempt to nationalize land, and, by ‘ Five Equalizations and 
Six Controls, ” to introduce State Socialism.** Wang An- 
shih (E 2% 2), A.D. 1055-1085, tho Prime Minister of Emperor 
Shen-tsung, introduced the State monopoly of commerce, 
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quality of taxation, militia instead of a standing army, and 
‘the conscripted labour for the State.* Their names were 
cursed by their contemporaries; they were forgotten by 
their descendants; but the golden dream of the “Great 
Principlo” was still alive amongst the millions of adepts of 
tho Great Sages. 

“When the Great Principle of the Great Similarity 
prevails,” said Confucius, “the whole world becomes a 
Tepublio ; they elect men of talents, virtue and ability ; they 
talk about sincore agroomont, and cultivate universal poaco. 
‘Thus men do not regard their parents only as their jarents, nor 
treat their children only 2s their own children. A! competent 
‘provision is secured for tho aged till their death ; employment 
for the middle-aged ; and the means of growing up to the 
young. ‘The widowers, widows, orphans, childless men, and 
those who are disabled by disease are all sufficiently main- 
tained. Each man has his rights and each woman her 
individuality safeguarded. ‘They produce wealth, disliking 
that it should be thrown away upon the ground, but nob 
wishing to keep it for their own gratification. "Disliking 
idleness, they labour, bus not alone with a view to their 
own advantage. In this way solfish schemings aro repressed 
and find no way to arise. Robbers, filchers and rebellious 
traitors do not exist. Henco the outer doors remain open, 
and are not shut. ‘This is the stago of what I call the 
* Great Similarity.” f 

But the fullest justiffoation of the Communistie doctrines 
was in the very fact of their existence as a State system in 
ono of the greatest countries of the world, in the loyalty and 
‘the courage of their followors, and the international recogni- 
tion of their representatives as tho de jure government of all 
Russia, ‘The reluctance displayed in this respect by the 
Chinese Central Government was due to the absence of political 
foresightedness and inertia, for the Chinese people, irrespective 
of political creeds, have long demanded the resumption of 
normal relations with Russia. ¢ 

‘The preliminary agreement was signed on March 14, 
924,  Sitoo then no progress had beon imede. ‘Tho Chinese 
Govemment had from day to day delayed to confirm it. ‘The 























* John C. Ferguson, Pu-D., “Journal of the China Branch of the Royal 
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final signing of the treaty took place on May 31, 1924, after the 
Sovict representatives had sent in an ultimatum that “ unloss 
the treaty was signed within three days, Russia would not 
consider herseli bound by the conditions of the preliminary 
agreement.”"* At the samo time the Soviet Mission at Peking 
released the text of the agreement for publication,t and the 
Chineso public at large became aware that, in spite of tho ins 
completeness of its provisions regarding ‘Mongolia and tho 
Chineso Eastom Railway,t the Peking Government had 
delayed the confirmation of a treaty which would have opened 
‘a new eralin Chineso international relations. Russia volun- 
tarily renounced her extraterritorial privilegesand returned to 
China her concessions.§ She continued the occupation of 
Mongolia, and retained joint management with the Chinese of 
‘the Chinese Eastern Railway, but she manifested “ her goodwill 
and respect for China” by treating China as a great and in- 
dependent Power.] 

‘As for the rest, in coding to China Russian privileges and 
concessions the Soviets might also havo beon moved by 
considerations which had nothing todo with tho manifestation 
of Russia’s goodwill and respect for China; the terms of the 
agreement and declarations signed by Dr. Wellington Koo, 
on behalf of China, and L. M. Karatchan, on behalf of U.SS.R. 
corresponded sirictly to tho nationsl interests of new Russi 
‘Theso interests required “‘the formulation of a common 
policy” with China which alone could free both “ from the 
political and esonomical sorvitudes imposed under an inter- 
national system resting on force and working through the 
methods of economic imperialism.” 

China’s recognition of tho Sovists as the de jure govern- 
ment of Russia was to a great extont duo to the pressure 
brought to bear upon the Peking Government by the Chinese 
public. Meanwhilo, the Thres Eastern Provinoss and Centon 
Tefused to recognize this act as binding upon them. ‘The 
protest of the latter was of o purely formal gaturo. ‘The 
Kuomintang Government, in the person of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
expressed its entire satisfaction with the terms of the troaty. 
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Tt refused to recognize it, as it has refusod to recognize any act 
of the Peking Government, including the Sino-German ‘Trade 
Agreement of 1921. ‘The Soviet Consul-General appointed 
to Canton was accorded recognition and was enthusiastioally 
received by the Kuomintang.* ‘The Manchurian protest was 
‘of a more serious nature. 

The independent domains of Marshal Chang Tso-lin 
refused to admit the right of Poking to settle matters affesting 
their interests.¢ ‘The attitude of Marshal Chang Tso-lin was 
‘uncompromising. He demanded that all questions relating 
to the status of the Chineso Eastern . Railway! should be 
negotiated directly with him, and his claim was supported 
by Dr. Sun Yat-sen.t ‘Tho latter maintained that “in 
settling the issue of the Chinese Eastern Railway General 
Chang Tso-lin should be consulted on tho  point.”§ 
‘Tho question was solved on September 20, 1924, by the 
Soviet Government recognizing the autonomous status of 
‘Manchuria. and her claims, which eaused groat indignation in 
Peking. § 

‘We will not go into the minor issues of the recognition 
of the Soviet Government by China. Neither the question of 
the handing over to the Soviet Ambassador of the premises 
of the former Russian Imperial Legation nor the problom of the 
Deanship of the Diplomatic Corps, which aross automatically 
with the appointment of the first Ambassador to China, and 
which caused a sensation in Peking diplomatic circles, aro of 
any historical importance. China was swiftly drifting to 
radicalism. This was the most important issxo of the day 
which occupied universal attention. 

In fact, the result of the admission of the Communists 
into tho Kuomintang surpassed the boldest expectations, 
‘Within loss than three months the Canton Government found 
itself at the head of amass movement capablo of mustering at 
any time a parade of 170,000 labourers and farmers representing 
160 trade unions. | ‘The total number of organized labourers 
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pledged to tho cause of the Kuomintang exceeded, according 
to the estimate of the Soviet agents, 350,000.* 

With tho growth of its strength and tho support of the 
masees tho political programme of the Kuomintang gradually 
lost its original theoretical character. In the treatiso entitled 
“Main Outline for the Reconstruction of the National Govern- 
ment,” Dr. Sun Yat-sen gives us some practical ideas regarding, 
this programme. He stipulates threo periods in its develop- 
ment : (a) the period of military government ; (8) the period 
of educational government ; and (c) the poriod of constitutional 
government. In the first two periods he recognizes the dic- 
tatorship of tho Kuomintang. It was the duty of the party, as 
‘the only section of Chineso people professing real constitu- 
tionatism, to bring up the rest of the nation in this idea, 

Since tho fusion of the Communists into the Kuomintang 
the dictatorship of the party had already begun. It was one 
‘of those political methods which, according to the doctrines 
‘of Communism, wae conditio sine qué mon of the political 
education of the masses. It was the dictotorship of the 
proletariat, which in China assumed the form of the 
dictatorship of the Kuomintang, The democratic principles 
of yolitical and religious toleranco were discarded as a 
prejudice of the bourgooisie. ‘The mombers and non-members 
of the party wero subject to the most rigid discipline. No 
criticism of party or government was permitted. ‘Tho press 
was restricted by a sovere censorship. The secrets of 
private correspondence were rescinded, etc. 

‘The easiness with which the new order was established was 
striking. It indicated that the course taken by Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen was correct. In introducing the practical methods of 
Russian Communism he followed the natural process of evolu- 
tion of Chinese revolutionary thought, which, sooner or later, 
had to bring the Kuomintang to the realization of the necessity 
of discarding tho principles of Democratism, 

Tho incroasing influence of the Communists in all branches 
of public life alarmed the Cantonese. ‘They loudly protested. 

wgainst the fiscal measures taken by the Government, ¢ and, 
in the meantime, prepared themselves for self-defence. Tn- 
terest in the Merchants’ Self-Protection Corps, an organization 
established by the Kwangtung gentry since the eventful days 


* Miarevnkgy’s collection of documenta sized at the USSR, Embamy 
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of 1912, groatly increased. Over one thousand men joined tho 

corps during the first months of 1924; and it was rightly 
belived that if only more arms and ammunition could be 
obtained, its strength could easily be increased by thro or 
four thousand men.* 

‘The growth of the opposition in Kwangtung improved the 
chances of General Chen Chiung-ming. However, the firat 
‘clashes of his troops with the new Kuomintang army proved 
to be fatal for them. 

‘Tt appeared that within a few months tho Whampoa Military 
Academy, founded by Dr. Sun Yat-sen on the advice of the Soviet 
military experts and run by the latter, was ablo to supply the 
Southern army with a sufficient contingent of military and 
Politically trained officers} toentirely change itscharacter. It 
‘was no more a Chinese mereenary army able to loot but not to 
fight. An element of ideslism and enthusiasm was inculcated 
intoits midst. For the first timo in the whole history of republi- 
can China, the Chinese soldiers and officers knew the cause for 
which they fought ; this timo it, was near to the Chineso henrt. 
Over the entrance of the new military alma mater there 
was 6 motto in great gilt characters : ‘He who seeks power 
or riches need not enter here.” ¢ 

The recruiting of the officers from amongst the poor and 
exalted Chinese student class, the education of the army along 
Communist and ultra-nationalist lines, which embraced an 
extensive anti-foreign propaganda, alarmed the representatives 
of the Foreign Powers. ‘The Consular Body at Canton strongly 
protested against the increased activity of the agitators 
plotting against the foreign goveraments,” § but its protest 
could not stop the birth of a new Chinese army. 

‘If the Cantonese bourgeoisie has up to the present succeed 
ed in checking, to a certain extent, the radical activity of the 
Kuomintang, this has been solely duo to the existonce of the 
Volunteer Corps. With the consent of the Government, the 
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merchants secured a large consignment of war materials from 
Germany, but as soon as the ship carrying the precious cargo 
Aropred anchor in the Whampoa, Dr. Sun Yai-sen suddenly 
withdrew the permit, and the supply was not released. On 
August 11, 1924, the Volunteers proclaimed martial law in 
Canton, and declared that unless the Government released the 
arms a general strike of all merchants would be enforced 
throughout the whole province. 

At this critical moment the Kuomintang, with the aesist- 
ance of the Communists, resorted to the formation of a Labour 
Corps, knov'n later as the “Red Army.” The first battalion 
was formally organized on August 26, 1924, and it was 
further announced that the party was also forming a Peasants’ 
Corps consisting of twenty battalions of farmers. 

‘Tho situation was relieved by the moderates of the Kuo- 
mintang, who insisted on the releaso of the arms, to be handed 
over to the Volunteers on the understanding that the merchant 
strike should be cancelled, the commander, of the corps should 
resign his command,* and tho Volunteers should pay to the 
Canton Government Mex.$500,000. However, the Gorern- 
ment failed to fulfil its promise. ‘The main forces of the 
Corps were concentrated in Canton, in the distriot called 
Sailuan, ready for action, and Dr. Sun Yat-sen threatened 
to bombard the city should they not disperse, ‘The 
Conaular Body filed an energetic protest. ‘Tho senior British 
naval officer informed Dr. Sun Yat-sen thst he was in- 
structed by his commander in Hongkong to take “immediate 
action with all available naval forces stationed in the 
Whampon” in the event of the Chineso Authorities firing 
upon the defenceless city. 

This timely, or untimely, foreign intervention, dictated by 
considerations of humanity and the desire to assist the Can- 
tones merchants, whose interests wore closely interwoven 
‘with those of the foreign firms in Canton and Hongkong, made 
impossible any compromise between the parties. § 
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On October 15 the guns began to speak. Up to the 
last moment the Voluntesrs believed that the British Govern- 
‘ment would fulfil its threat, but they wore deeply disappointed. 
‘Tho men-of-war of His Britannie Majesty in the Whampoa, 
preserved perfect neutrality. Canton city was being destroyed, 
not by tho sbells of Dr. Sun Yat-son's ‘gunboats and tho 
artillery of the Red Army, but by forty squads of unemployed 
cooliss formed to commit incendiarism, 

After one day’s fighting the defeated Volunteers fled to 
Macao and Hongkong. ‘Tho destruction of Canton and tho 
massacres of its citizens by the Red Army, as far as figures went, 
gathered from various sources, were responsible for deaths 
‘amongst aged persons, women, and children, numbering 4,800 to 
6,000; 1,600 to 2,000 shops and offices were wholly or partially 
‘rained ; while the damage to business and property amoanted 
to no less than Mox.$25,000,000. ‘The number of streets de- 
stroyed in the most prosperous section of the city was twonty- 
three. Indeed, it was a radical remedy administered against the 
‘opposition according to the methods applied in Russia by the 
Communist Government. ‘The victory was full. The ory 
of indignation raised by the powerful Cantonese communities 
throughout the country and abroad f had no practical effect. 
‘Tho advance of General Chen Chiung-ming and the occuration 
of Nanyang by the troops of Marshal Wu Pei-fu, and tho 
guerilla warfare in the province, which at first alarmed the 
‘Kuomintang, t were also of no particular consoquence. ‘The 
‘opposition of the Kwantung bourgeoisie was crushed for 
ever. 

In the meantime the situation in the North had gon from 
bad to worse. Tho recognition of the Government of Tsao 
‘Kun by the Forsign Powors added vory little to ita prestigo and 
stability. ‘Tho international act which helped the régimes of 
‘Li Yuan-hung and Hsu Shih-chang§ had long ago lost its 
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effectiveness. It brought to the meagre exchoquer of 
President ‘Tsao-Kun only a new bundon,* and ruined its last 
credit. There was alao no hope for the increase of tho two 
and a half per cent, in the Customs duties provided for in the 
Washington Nino-Powor Treaty. ‘The Gold Franc issu re- 
mained unsettled, ‘and the French Government refused to 
takoany actionin this respect. All other projects advanced by 
Chineso politicians and patriots had no practical value what- 
soover. 

The presidency of Tso Kun was just another unfortunate 
attempt to’ bring about a Constitutional onder in China, 
and as such its failure was inovitable. President Teao Kun 
was deserted by all. His orders were disobeyed ; his 
mandates had hardly more weight than those of his 
unfortunate predecessor, although some of them ovidenced 
‘a sincero desire to improve the conditions in China. § 
Only with the greatest difficulty did he succeed in the 
formation of a Cabinet, which, under tha promiership of Sun 
Pao-chi, lasted only five and a half months, having beon con- 
tantly ‘torn by inter-Cabinot fouds.] His successors were 
not more fortunate. | Even the successful conclusion of the 
Sino Russian negotiationsand the sottloment of the outstanding 
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affairs with Germany * wero not placed to the credit of the 
Goverment, whilst an attempt to settle the Gold Franc 
issue, which’ might have considerably brightened tho outloole 
for the future, was stamped as a venality. It was the same 
Parliament of 1912, which, since the days of Yuan Shih-kei, 
hod passed through all phases of moral corruption, and 
which now chimed the right to exercise .tho supreme 
power. Many of its members, reduced to poverty by lack 
of salary, and not daring to show themselves in their 
native provinees for fear of their grateful electors, claimed 
that the House had a right to a sharo in the Government 
patronage, even in regard to minor dlerkships. They meddled 
in tho administration and embarrassed the’ functions of the 
Cabinct. The new elections fixed for May 14, 1924, accord- 
ing to the new permanent Constitution, failed + In many 
provinces the Tuchuns simply prohibited the publication of 
the Presidential Mandate. 

It was clear thot President Tsao Kun was not the man to 
put China's hovse in order. Ha was too weak and lacking in 
individuality. ‘The country looked to General Wu Pei-fu, who 
had silently permitted this generous and courteous gentleman 
to be put into the Presidential chair and who now silently 
supported his Government. 

Sinco the flight of Li Yuan-hung, General Wu Pei-fu, now 
“Marshal,” like all super war-lords, kept himself aloof from 
the political medley of the Capital. ‘With his rambling ideas 
of a Citizens’ Asoombly, to which the tired country had to be 
Jed by o strong man of irreproachable integrity, he, unlike 
his colleague, the Christian General, ¢ firmly refused to take 
any part in the government. § His close relations with 
Marshal Chi Heich-yuan, Tuchun of Nanking and Inspector- 
General of Kiangsu, Anhwei and Kiangsi, an irreconcilable 
anti-Anfuite, ensured him a wide influence over a number of 
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‘the Yangtze provinces. In addition to this, be bought over 
the entire fleet of Dr. Sun Yat-sen in Kwangtung waters. 

Tn May, 1924, upon his recommondation, the Government, 
appointed General Yang Sen Director-General (Tuli) and 
General Liu Hsiang Tupan (Director) of the Szechtian-Shensi 
border, which closeti the war which for years had ravaged these 
‘provinces, and placed them under his direct control. 

‘The state of war between Marshal Wu Poi-fu and tho 
‘Triangular Allienco never ceased to exist, ‘The actual fighting 
‘was only from time to time interrupted in order to givo recess 
to tho armfes. In tho summer of 1923 tho renowal of warfare 
‘was prevented by the joint. pressure brought to bear upon. 
‘the Tuchuns of Kiangsu and Chekiang by the united bodies of 
merchants of Shanghai, Nanking, and Hangehow and the 
Shanghai Consular Body.* In 1924 the position was different. 
With the subjugation of Szechuan, Marshal Wu Pei-fu made 
a very considerable advance towards the realization of his 
scheme regarding tho reunification of the country. ‘The con- 
quest of Chekiang would enable him to make sn onslaught on 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, and, by driving him out from Canton, complete 
his coveted scheme. "An important item in the struggle against 
Chokiang was the possession of Shanghai, with its large arsenal 
in Kiangnan, geographically belonging to Kiangsu, but: since 
‘the days of Yuan Shih-kai actually controlled by Chekiang. 

Tho Triangular Alliance was also prepared for tho fight. 
‘Tho temporary inability of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and the Kuomin- 
‘tang to participate actively in the struggle was a mattor of no 
importance for his allies, ‘The armies of Marshal Chang Tso-lin 
and General Lu Yung-hsiang, backed by all Anfuites, wereamply 
supplied with funds, arms and ammunition, and ‘numbered : 
the Fengtion Army "130,000 and the Chekiang Army 35,000, 
‘The Chihli party had at its disposal about. 395,000 troops, 
‘but only some 150,000 could be advanced against the allies. 

President Tsao Kun took energetic stops to prevent the 
outbreak of hostilities, ‘The Diplomatic Corps at Peking also 
made an attompt to bring pressuro to bear upon the partie 
by warning the Government that it would be held responsible 
for any loss incurred to their nationals through fighting. 

On August 28 Marhal Chi Heich-yuan, and on Sep- 
tember 2 General Sun Chuan-fang, Tuli of Fukien and an 
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ally and subordinate of Marshal Wa Pei-fu, declared war on 
Chekiang. 

‘The war was declared undor the flimey pretext that Che- 
Kiang hed broken the Peaco ‘Treaty between Kiangsu and 
Chekiang of August 19, 1923. Marshal Chi Hsieh-yuan 
reported to President ‘Tsao Kun that Goneral Lu Yung-hsiang, 





General Ho Feng-ling, 
and the Second Fengtien-Chihli war was opened. t 

Within fourteen days the resistance of General Lu Yung- 
hsiang was broken, ‘The army assigned to guard the pro- 
vineial capital of Ghekiang revolted, and General Lu Yung- 
hsiang removed his headquarters to Shanghai. General Sun 
Chuaa-fang was appointed Tuli of Chkiang.§ A new 
treachery reduced the forces of General Lu. His navy sur- 
rendered to tho Kiangsu flest, and the Commander of the 
4th Chekiang Division refused to fight. On October 13 
General Lu Yung-hsiang and Ho Feng-ling, in plain clothing, 
left, Shanghai, bound for Japan. An attempt to reorganize 
their troops by the Anfu General, Hsu Shu-tsong, “ Little 
Hsu,” who suddenly appeared on the scene, was frustrated 
by the Municipal Council of the International Settlement of 
Shanghai and the Shanghai Consular Body. He was arrested 
and deported, as having entered the Foreign Settlement 
contrary to the order of expulsion which hed been pending 
‘against him since 1921. ‘The troops were disarmed and 
repatriated. || 

‘Tho success of the Chihli party was, however, very short- 
lived. The fate which befell the Chekiang Generals was the 
fate which was prepared for the party in the North, where 
the general fighting started only at the end of September. 

‘With his usual energy and restlessness, Marshal Wu Pei-fu 
throw himself into preparations for war. He mobilized every 
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ilsble corps, hoping to bring the strength of his forces at 
the front up to 200,000.* He drained the Peking trossury 
of erory available cash, and succeeded in getting further funda 
from the Customs.f 

On September 18 he was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of all troops acting against Marshal Chang Tso-lin, “ the 
disturbor of the national peace whom the Government was" 
obliged to suppress by force.” This made him de facto 
dictator in Peking, while his swom brother, Genoral Feng 
‘Yu-hsiang,« “the Christian General,” was allotted tho very 
important’ post of Commander of ‘the army which had to 
cover the Capital from the North and menace tho rear of 
Marshal Chang Tso-lin, 

‘The easiness with which this Genoral kad in the past 
changed his political allegiance, and the uncertainty of his 
attitude at that time, compelled Marshal Wu Pei-fu to delay 
his departure for tho front, which proved to be fatal for his 
cause. ‘The Fengtion troops foreed the Great Wall near Shan- 
haikwan, and defeated his vanguards. 

Large reinforcements were rushed to the menaced point, 
while hasty preparations were made to effect a landing some- 
where in the rear of Marshal Chang Tso-lin, Marshal Wa Pei- 
fu personally directed these operations from Chinwan, 
and there was ample ground to believe that the tide 
fighting might soon turn in his favour. His army was well 
provisioned, well armed, and in the best fighting spirit. 

On the night of October 22 tho Poking population 
slept peacefully, not suspecting the coup déidt which was 
earried out during the night secretly, quictly and with 
dramatic suddenness. 

A group of Generals, headed by tho Christian General, 
and a group of prominent young Chinese, including the former 
Chineso delegato at Versailles and Director of Sino-Russian 
negotiations, Dr. C.'T. Wang, and Minister of Education, Huang 
Fu, decided ‘to overthrow the hegemony of tho Chihli party. 
‘The Presidential Palaco was surrounded, the bodyguard of 
the President disarmed, snd the President himself taken into 
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custody. Under threat of bodily herm he was forced to issue 
‘a mandate ordering the immediate cossation of hostilities and 
dismissing Marshal Wa Poi-fu from all his present posts and 
appointing him ‘“Tupan of Land Development at Ko- 
onor.” * ; 

‘There was something new in the whole affair, something 
which distinguished this sudden coup dit from the traditional 
procedure of unseating Chineso presidents. The action of 
General Feng Yu-hsiang end his associates could not be even 
warranted by the desire “to stop the senseless war and to 
‘organize a now People’s Army devoted to the welfare of the 
nation.” + It was an ast which even the ethics of the 
Chineso militarists condemned as meanness, 

A further mandate was extorted from ‘Tsso Kun} an- 
nouncing the formation of a new Government by Dr. C. T. 
‘Wang and General Huang Fu under the authority of General 
‘Feng Ywhsiang, 

“Armed with a seoret order of President ‘Teao Kun to act 
at his discretion, which the latter sueceeded in conveying to 
him,§ Marshal Wu Pei-fu, with 800 men, rushed to Tientsin 
to cheok the disastrous effect of the coup déidt. ‘Tho task 
‘was hopeless, His attempt to negotiate peace on the basis 
of a return to the status quo ante bellum failed. General Feng’s 
reply was an offer of Mex. $100,000 for Marshal Wu, dead or 
alive. 

On November 3 Marshal Wu Pei-fu left Tientsin, and 
in Tongku boarded one of his military transports. For more 
than ten days his whereabouts were unknown. Only on 
November 13 the telegraph brought news that his trans- 
port had been sighted at the mouth of the Yangtze. On 
the 14th sho cast anchor at Nanking, where Marshal Chi 
Hsieh-yuan proclaimed independence’ from the Central 
Government. 

Tho first act of the new Cabinet, which, on November 3, 
assumed “in the absence of the President” the functions of 
the President, was an order cancelling the Abdication Acts of 
the late Dynasty. ‘The ex-Emperor was deprived of his 
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traditional title, this being exchanged for tho name of Mr. 
Pu-yi. ‘His Manchu Court was abolished. His Imperial allow- 
‘ance was reducod,* and he himself, with his family, evicted 
from the Forbidden City. Under a strong guard. furnished. 
by General Feng Yu-hsiang’s new “People’s Army,” the Kuo- 
minchun, he was removed to the house of his late father, where 
he was virtualty kept @ prisoner. An urgently formed Liquida- 
ion Commission immediately set to work to liquidate the 
relics of China’s ruling houses kept in his former palaces. 

The Teing Dynasty hed been dormant since the days of 
the unfortunate attempt by General Chang Hsun to restore 
it to political power. Probably it would have been entirely 
forgotten had not rumours of monarchical plots circulated 
from time to time. Nobody knew the origin of these rumours, 
‘and everybody denied thom.t Their appearance pertained 
to tho mysterious facts which are found in the history of 
every nation, and which have never been explained. ‘They 
originated somewhere very deop in the ‘mind of the people 
‘as 0 sub-conscious protest against the dark actuality: as 
anything that was associated in the people's mind with the 
conception of order and pesce. 

‘The arbitrary cancellation of the Abdication Acts by the 
Government caused widespread consternation. The impres: 
sion of it was even greater than that of tho stabbing ia 
baok of Marchal Wu Peifu, ‘The Ministers of Great Britain, 
Netherlands and Japan made personal inquiries at the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, where they wore assured thet no viclence 
would be commitied agsinst the person of the ex-Emperor. 
Only a fow approved the action of the Government—tho 
Chinese politicians who were in lively communication with 
the Soviet Embassy, and Dr. Sun Yat-sen. In his opinion, 
the continued existence of the privileged position of the ex: 
Emperor and his Manchu Court was a direct challenge to the 
Republic and constituted a constant menace. ¢ 

‘The position of the new Goverment in connection with 
the affair of the Houso of Tsings was far from being enviable, 
Neither Marshal Chang Tso-lin nor his allies wanted to seo 
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the Central authority remaining in its hands, The post of 
the now head of the Government was allotted to Marshal 
Tuan Chi-jui, who, on September 16, 1924, suddenly came 
into the open, denouncing President Tsao Kun and supporting 
Chekiang in its war ageinst Marshal Chi Hsich-yuan.* His 
military and political authority and seniority, coupled with 
the credit which he enjoyed in Tokyo, temporarily placed 
him beyond any competition. His attitude in regard to the 
reprisals against the ex-Emperor was also uncompromising t : 
in gpito of all tho overtures of General Feng Yushsiang and 
his Ministers, he t refused to have anything to do with them. 
Tt was beyond his dignity to have anything in common with 
people who committed such acts as tho treachery against 
‘Marshal Wu Poi-fu and the gross violation of the terms of 
the Abdication Agreoment, Still less was it possible for him 
to reveive the Presidency from their hands, 

The problem of the Government was decided by a Con- 
forenco summoned by Marshal Chang Téo-lin and Marshal 
‘Tuan Chi-jui upon the former's arrival in Tientsin. General 
‘eng Vu-hsiang and somo of his sonior Generals wore invited 
‘to participate in this conference as leadors of Chinese armies 
only. Marshal Tuan Chi-jui was unanimously appointed 
Provisional Chief Executive of the Republio.§ His appoint- 
‘ment was, as it was anticipated, accopted by all military 
leaders throughout the country, including the Yangtze 
Provinces and Marshal Wu Pei-fu] ‘The latter had just 
‘completed the formation of a Military Government ‘in defence 
of the Constitution.” | 

In fact, the unfortunate instrument of China's chaos 
igor. According to the declaration of Marshal 

he assumed tho office of the Chief Executive 
only temporarily, pending the convention of two Conferences : 
first, the Reorganization Conference, which had to decide 
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immediate military and financial questions, and to discuss 
‘the best means for the convention of the second, a People's 
Conference, which had to dispose of the problem of the fature 
‘constitution of the Government.* 

‘Whether this programme was a eincere expression of ideas 
animating Marshal Tuan Chi-jui and his pretent supporters, 
Marshal Chang Tso-lin and Genoral Fong Yw-hsiang, or just 
‘another political mancouvre to get a recess before the final 
struggle for the supremo power, it is difficuit to say. But 
even if Marghal Tuan Chi-jui was animated by the most sincere 
desize to set up a workable government system in Chine, the 
forces which were moving China forward sot all his democratic 
schemes at naught. 

On November 22, 1924, Marshal Tuan Chi-jui, followed 
by General Feng Yu-hsiang, arrived at Peking and took up his 
residence in his old house. ‘The official ceremony of his 
inauguration took place two days later in the presence of 
‘Marshal Chang'Tso-lin and General Feng Yu-hsiang, the latter 
‘having sent in his resignation on the very day of his arrival 
in the Capital. His political and military schemes did not 
receive any encouragement. ‘The new Cabinet was composed 
‘of members of the old Anfu Club and ono representative of 
tho Fengtion party and two members of the Kuomintang. ‘The 
original list of the Ministers also contained tho namo of the 
veteran statesman, Tang Shao-yi, but the latior declined the 
honour. 

The new Government immediately removed all the 
restrictions over tho ex-Emporor, which enabled him to shift, 
for tho sako of botter safety, to the Japanese Legation, and 
‘thence to proveod to ‘Tientsin, vhere he established bis 
permanent residence in tho Japanese Concession. 

‘As one of the leaders of the anti-Chibli_ movement 
and an old ally of the tvo Marshals, Dr. Sim Yat-sen was 
invited to attond tho Conference et Tiontsin. ‘The scute 

isis in Canton, which prevented him from taking active 
part in the fight against the Chibli party and. leadin 
personally the Anti-Northern Expedition, also prevent 
him from reaching ‘Tientsin in time. This could hardly 
have any importance, for his revolutionsry ideas hed 
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nothing in common with the schemes of the Northern Marshals 
‘and the pacificstion of the country. He strove for the revolu- 
tionizing of China, but not for her pacification ; for the 
immediate abrogation of all “unequal ” treatios with Foreign 
Powers, but not for international co-operation on the basis 
of existing relations.* 

On November 13, before leaving Canton, ho issued a 
Manifesto in which he expressed his views on’ the situation 
‘and advocated the convocation of a People’s Convention 
composed of representatives of all provincisl parties, with 
full powors to amend the Constitution of the country. He 
wanted to create @ body, full of revolutionary pathos, which 
would be able to carry out his schemes for China’s liberation. 

‘The deportation of General Hsu Shutseng, “Little 
Hsu,” from Shanghai, during the Kiangsu-Chekiang war, 
‘and the campaign started against him in the foreign Press of 
Shanghai,+ filled Dr. Sun Yat-sen with keen hatred against 
the foreigners, which he did not try to conceal. ¢ 

There were also undoubtedly some other reasons which 
caused his further delay in proceeding northward, and which 
warranted his sudden decision to visit Japan before going to 
Tientsin. He explained this unusual movo by the desire to 
meet his Japaneso friends, whom he had had no opportunity 
of sceing for many years. Steady rumours, however, con- 
nected his joumey with a very important political scheme 
which necessitated the consent of the Japanese Government. 
He himself denied any ambitious plans. § 

It would serve no useful purpose to guess at the motives 
for Dr. Sun Yat-sen's journey to Japan. ‘They will always 
constitute a puzzle for the student of China’s polities, but it 
is a fact that during the Anti-Chihli movement Japan displayed 
the keenest interest in the proceedings and did not remain 
neutral, as she has assorted. Under the excuse of defending 
her special interests in Manchuris,|| she refused to give 
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permission to Marshal Wu Pei-fu to uso the South Manchurian 
Railway for tho transportation of his troops, yet this same 
railway was freely used by Marshal Chang ‘feo-lin.* Many 
of tho Fengtion regiments and the entire artillory were com- 
manéed by Japanese officers. They also dirosted. the opera- 
tions of the Fengtien General Staff. Finally, a party of Japan- 
¢es0 troops was landed in Chinwangtao, occupied hy Marshal 
WuPoi-fu. They were not landed there to fight, but to besome 
embroiled with the Chinese soldiery, and, in eas0 of necessity, 
to furnish on. exouse for further intervention.¢ They were 
landed under the pretext of manquvring, which, according to 
the Peking Protocol of 1901, the Foreign Powers had the right 
to hold in the railway zone between Tientsin and Shanhaikuan, 
The result of this breach of neutrality was that the 
passed from the hands of irreconcilably anti-Japaneso Chibii-ites 
and alleged sympathizers of Great Britain and America t into 
‘the hands of a political combination, the leaders of which were 
identified with the pro-Japaneso poli 
It is also a fact that on the eve of his departure from 
Japan Dr. Sun Yat-sen mado a public statement to tho re- 
presentatives of the “ Japan Chronicle,” in which he defined 
his attitude visd-vis Japan. He stated that he was willing 
to leave the question of Japan’s possession of territories in 
Manchuria to rest for the present. In his campaign for the 
restoration of China’s independence he was confining himself 
in the immediate present to two thinge—the abolition of 
foreigners’ extraterritoriality privileges and the restoration 
of Customs autonomy to China. Ho stated that he was 
convinced that Japan would give tho lead to the other 
Powers in relinquishing her privileges, and that the 
Japanese peoplo were with him to e man. He was not 
opposed to China honouring her debts to Japan contracted 
by the former Anfu Government if Japan could be induced 
to support China in her demand for independence. China 
was willing to sacrifice a little for the sake of restoring the 
life of the nation. But, he added, if the Foreign Powers would 
not follow tho lead of Russia in restoring China's sovereignty, 
China might unite with her and India against them. “Wo 
‘ean stir up our animal spirits if we want to,” concluded this 
statement, which created a wide sensation in the Far Bast. § 
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No Chinose politician could say more in order to win the 
official and unofficial sympathy of Japan. It was just euch a 
man who, if ho wished, was fit to bocome President of the 
Republio of China and to free her from the foreigners, which 
Japan herself had been unable to do. 

‘An unequalled welcome awaited Dr. Sun Yat-sen upon 
hia arrival in Tientsin on December 4, 192.1 Tho sireots 
wore a blaze of banners and flags bearing the inscription 
“San Min Chu I.” On the previous night lecturers on plat- 
forms addressod crowds of people, outlining his lifevand prinei- 
ples. ‘The schools declared a holiday. ‘Thousands of common 
people, agitated and jubilant, lined the streets through which 
he drove to his residence in’ the Japanese Concession, 

But Dr. Sun Yat-son arrived siok, unable to take pert in 
the popular feasts arranged in his honour. He had immediately 
to take to his bed and thus interrupt his journey to Peking, 
which, at that very moment, also presented a scene of unusual 
movement. Eehelons of Fengtien troops, which had arrived 
with Maghal Chang Tso-lin, were hurriedly evacuating the 
Capital, whilst strong detachments of General Feng Yu-hsiang’s 
Kuominchun Army were steadily pouring through the olty 
gates from Peiyang. Machine-guns were placed in position 
just outside Chin Men, the gate nearest to the Legation com- 
pound, ‘The walls in various sections of the Capital were 
plastered with inflammetory posters directed against the 
foreigners and calling the people to abrogate all treaties 
which impaired China’s sovereignty. 

‘It was rumoured that Marshal Chang ‘Tso-lin, followed 
by his suite and generals, had secretly left Peking before 
midnight on December 4, fearing lst he be entrapped by 
General Feng Yu-hsiang. Tt waa further told that General 
Fong Yu-hsiang and his followers, in co-operation with the 
Soviet Embassy, had engincored a new plot, this time aimed at 
the elimination of Marshal Tuan Chi-jui and Marshal Chang Tso- 
lin, and the iamediate abrogation of all ‘ unequal treaties.” * 
In fect, the conduct of General Feng Yu-niang aroused 
‘the gravest suspicion. In spite of his repoated requests 
for resignation, and solemn declarations that he was retiring 
into privato life, ho actually continued to direct the affairs 
of the Kuominchun, and took all measures to increase its 
atrength.t 
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Tho seriousness of the situation was realized by the 
Diplomatic Body. On December 9 it formally drew the 
attention of the Chiness Government to “the necessity 
for China observing her Treaty obligations,” promising to 
asi hor “oording to the terms of ‘the Washington 
reaty.”* 

tis very doubtful if this Note and the promise con- 
tained theroin had any effect upon General Feng Yu-hsiang 
and his associates. But the sudden illness of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, which eompelled him to interrupt his joumey to Peking, 
and tho concentration of tho Fengtion Army eround Tieatain 
and in Shantung + set thoir plans in confusion. 

‘Tho nature of theso plans becams known only on December 
26, 1924. On this date the Central Executive Committee 
of tho Kuomintang at Canton passed a resclution strongly 
opposing the Government's scheme of the Reorganization 
Conference and endorsing Dr. Sun Yat-son’s plan for the 
People’s Convention. It declared as a conditio sine qué non 
(1) the abolition of all treaties granting to foreigmers extra- 
territorial privileges, control over Customs, and foreign 
management of Chinese schools; (2) full liberty of speech, press 
and assembly; (3) abolition of ‘the Tuchun system, and con- 
fiscation of all properties of the militarists; and (4) establish- 
ment of » Government by the National Convention. 

General Feng Yu-hsiang had to satisfy himself for the time 
being with the Tupanship of the Northwest Frontior, with 
residence in Kalgan, which was offered to him following the 
general movement for the abolition of Tuchunstes. + Marshal 
Chang Teo-lin also resigned his Inspector-Gereralship of the 
‘Throo Eastern Provinces and bocamo Tupan of Frontier 
Defence of the Northeast. § 

On December 31 Dr. Sun Yat-son started for Peking. 
His stato of health was still very bad. Upon his arrival in 
the Capital he was so weak that he was unable to address the 
throng of high officials and representatives of hundreds of 
various societies and schools assembled to welconio him at the 
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station. He was deadly pale, exhausted, and could not move 
without help. A largo retinue of Russians surrounded him. 
Tt was almost impossible to detect a Chinese amongst them.* 
Printed pamphlets bearing his signsture were distributed, and 
‘were eagerly seized by tho crowd, which was, howover, deeply 
disappointed after reading them. A few scornful phrases by 
‘a man sick unto death concerning China’s position as a “ somi- 
colony ” amongst the nations, and this was all. 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen was sick to death. Ho was sufering 
from cancor on the liver. It was too late: to realize 
any of his ambitious plans. However, in spite of his 
hopeless condition, Dr. Sun’ Yat-sen still remained an 
important factor in current Chinese polities, One of his 
first acts upon his arrival in Peking was to confirm his 
approval of the summary abrogation of the Abdication 
‘Acts and the expulsion of the ex-Emporor Hsvan Tung from 
‘the Forbidden City. He also issued a declaration directed 
against the Constitution of the Reorganization Conference 
promulgated on December 24, 1924. He refused to attend 
it on the ground that it differed from his programme 
announced in Canton on November 13. 

Marshal Tuan Chi-jui was forced to make concessions and. 
announce the formation of a special advisory committee of 
representatives from provincial organizations,t but Dr. 
Sun Yat-son was in too critical » condition to consider it. 
‘The Political Council of the Kuomintang, which came with 
him to Peking, rejected it on his behalf on the ground that 
it did not mest his wishes: the delegates of the provincial 
‘organizations wero not to be permitted to have seats in the 
Conference itself. § 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen'a hopeless physical condition became 
known to the publio at large after an exploratory operation 
conducted by foreign doctors on January 26, 1925. On 
March 12, at 9.30 am, ho passed away peacofully, being 
‘conssious to, the last.{ During his last houra he was 
surrounded by members of his family, his personal followers, 
‘and Mr. Borodin and his wife. One member of the Govern- 
ment, o Kuomintang, Yeh Kung-cho, also was present. 
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On the previous day, in the afternoon, he issued final 
instractions respecting several matters, and informed his wife 
that he wished to be embalmed and placed in a casket: similar 
to his friend Lenin, and be buried at the ‘Tiger Hill at Nan- 
king* the Ming Capital, which in 1912 saw his triumph. 

‘On learning the news of his death all the Cabinet Ministers, 
except Marchal Tuan Chi-jui, who sont his son, hurried to his 
bedside to pay their lest-respects. 

‘A mandate was immediately iseued eulogizing his services 
to tho nation and announcing that the Ministry of Interior 
had been ordered “to suggest on the most liberal scale the 
posthumous honours to be conferred on him, 80 as to show 
the Government's appreciation of his meritorious sorvioes.” + 
All flags throughout the country werelowered. . The flags of the 
foreign Legations and Consulates were half-masted. In token 
of respect, the ships in the Treaty Ports sounded their sirens. 

The mandate of the Chief Executive, extolling the virtue 
and wisdom of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, and complafning that “ Heaven 
‘was 50 unmerciful as to deprive the country of the services of 
such @ man,” which overcame him with sorrow and grief,t 
was an example of the specific Chinese official lie. Marshal 
‘Tuan Chi-jui, as an old member of the Northern Military party, 
tho Peiyang ‘perty, who signed the famous memorial to the 
‘Throne urging the Emperor to abdicate, and ono of the liexten- 
ants of Yuan Shih-kaf, know very well tho history of the 
Chineso revolution. The heeatombs of October 15, 1924, 
in Nanking should have also been fresh in his memory. ‘The 
fate which had thon befallen thousands of innocent aged 
‘women and children might have also been his and that. of 
his Government had not Heaven been so merciful as to deprive 
them of such a man as Dr, Sun Yet-sen ! 

‘Tho expression of condolence and posthumous honours to 
‘the late Chineso revolutionist by the foreign diplomatic re- 
prosentatives and the foreign communities in China was even 
more startling. If the attitude in respect to the foreigners 
of the deceased could still rouse any doubt, if his anti-foreign 
harangues could be attributed to evil influence from outside, 
tthe forcignors in China now had in their hands a document in 
the form of Dr.Sun Yat-sen’s last will, which stated as follows : 

“For forty years I devoted my life to a revolutionary 
cause in an attempt to elovate China to a state of fresdom 

* Ibid, 
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and independence. My experience of thoso eventful yoars has 
absolutely convinced me that to attain this cberished goal we 
must enlist the support of the great mass of people at homo 
and work in co-operation with those nations which treat us 
‘on tho basis of equality. 

“Tho revolutionary movement has not as yet succeeded, 
and itis therefore imperative that all my fellow-workers should 
do their utmost in order to realize my ‘Reconstruction 
Plan,’ ‘Outlines of Reconstruction Policies,’ ‘The Three 
Prineiples of tho People,’ and the policies enunciated in the 
‘manifesto of the Kuomintang at the first national convention. 

“Fight on, my fellow-workers, with renowed vigour to 
bring about a People’s Convention’ for the solution of our 
national problems and to abolish the unequal treatics with 
foreign nations. These things must be done in the shortest 
time possible.” * 

‘The sorrow and grief of the Chinese masses, the countless 
destitute Chinese, who had heard the passionate appeal of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen was doop and sincere. He was the man who in 
‘times of general demoralization and fear had the courage to 
say loudly what was dear to the heart of every true Chinese : 
what was once said by a loyal servant of China's Sovereign, 
oxeouted to satisfy the bloodthinty “fan kwai,” + and 
which was not still forgotten: “* Remember that it is your 
duty to do overything in your power for your country ; at 
all costs, these foreigners must not be allowed to possess them- 
solves of tho glorious Empire won for us by our ancestors.” + 

‘This was deeply realized by the immediate followers and 
political partisans of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. They vigorously 
protested against anything which could directly or indirectly 
‘affoct the memory of “the formidable londer of a movement 
that was destined to restore to China her strength and her 
independence.”§ ‘They protested against any Christian 
funeral service to be held over his body, but his family, who 
‘wore Christians, found themsolvos bound by the words stated 
by him during his last hours that-he was dying calmly as a 
Christian should. 
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Dr. Sun Yat-sen was given Christian obsoquies. His 
body was placed in a casket similar to his friend Lenin, and 
‘was not buried at Tiger Hill at Nanking. ‘The bronzo coffin 
sent from Moscow proved to be of such poor workmanship 
and material that if was impossible to use it. ‘The inter- 
factional struggle of the Kuomintang after his death and the 
‘ivil war prevented the removal of his body to Nanking. 

Tho political testament of Dr. Sun Yat-sen laid a very 
strong restraint on the liberty of action of the Kuomintang, 
‘which identified itself with the person of its late founder and 
leader. It confined the policy of the Kuomintang to a strictly 
definite political maxim and limited its international relations 
to aa alliance with Russia, for Russia was the only foreign 
Power which treated China on an equal basis. It was a 
yoke not easily to be bome: # course of policy not always 
Possible to follow. ‘The party soon saw itself forced to re- 
consider its relation to this document. Its genuineness was 
placed under doubt. e 

Tt appeared that the draft of tho will was not prepared by 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen himself, but by a member of the Kuomintang 
Contral Executive Committee, Wu Chi-bui, who passed it to 
jen, Li Shi-tseng, Eugeno Chen, Li Ta-cha, and Wang 
Ching-wei, also members of the same Committee, for revi 

Tt was then handed to Mme. San to present to 
. On account of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s grave condition 
she retained it for several days before she gavo it to him.* 

It appeared, further, that of the Committe which edited 
the will only Wang Ching-wei, an ardent supporter of the 
Sino-Russian alliance, ever sew Dr. Sun Yat-sen in tho Union 
Medical College Hospital at Peking, where he passed his last 
days, and that Mr. and Mrs. Borodin were constantly at his 
bedside. ‘Thus, of the Committee which propared the final draft 
of the document who might have beon prosent at the actual 
act of its signing to boar witness to tho condition of mind of 
the testator, all wore ardont pertisons of Sino-Russian 
co-operation, As far as Mme, Sun was concerned, her sub- 
sequent conduct proved that in her person the Union of the 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the Communists had ono of 
tho most loyal friends. ‘The document itself was not signod 
by any witnesses whatsoover, and, therefore, from a legal 
point of view, is of doubtful value. 
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Under these circumstances, the attitude of some of the 
‘Kuomintang was in many respects justified. The moment 
‘was very serious. Messrs. Wang Ching-wei end M. Borodin 
and Mme. Sun might easily have exercised an undue influence 
over the dying leader in order to obtain a document. which 
ensured the triumph of their political views in the future, 
Or they might easily have sclected s moment for ite signature 
when Dr. Sun Yat-son was incapable of knowing and under- 
standing its contents. 

But, even so, if Dr. Sun Yat-sen signed his political testa- 
‘ment without understanding its contents, or under the moral 
pressure of his wife, M. Borodin, and Wang Ching-wei, scting 
in their own interests, a great service was rendered to the dying 
man. Ina fow lines they have expressed the substance of his 
theoties : they have made it to appear that after a lifetime of 
wandering in the labyrinth of foreign ideas, at the last he 
found his eoul, his true Chinese soul ; they have reconciled 
him with his people ! 





Cuarran X 
THE EURASIAN DOCTRINE 


Ix the opinion of Dr. Sun Yat-om tho rovclution in Russia 
was a national revolution : fascinated by the general destrac- 
tion of Russia, and the creation of a new State on her rains, 
perfect in principle, he failed to see the réle of the Communist, 
Internationale in this revolution. He did no imagine China 
in alliance with the Soviets. Ho ordained ¢o China an alliance 
with the Russian people, who proclaimed liberty to. all op- 
pressed, and who voluntarily renounced their privileges in 
China and treated hor co an oqual. 

He saw in the tragedy of the Russian nation the trogedy 
of his own peoplo. ‘The fete of Russia, her struzgle for freedom 
and her triumph became transmuted in his mind into the fate 
of China fighting for her independenco and freedom from 
foreign oppression. Ho imagined an alliance with Russia, 
‘as an intimate bond, es a close co-operation of the two 
countries. He refused to see any aggression on the part of 
‘Russia in rogard to China,* Russie revolutionized was o now 
Russia, which had nothing in common with her imperialistic 
past and the aggression of Western Powers ; she had reverted 
to hor true nature and returned into the family of the 
Oriental races. 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen did not define this attitude. He stated 
“The one hundred and fifty million Russians, when their 
revolution succeeded, broke with the other whité races, and 
condemned the white man’s imperialistic bobaviour ; now they 
are thinking of throwing in their lot with the weaker, emaller 
peoples of Asia in a struggle against the tyrannical races.” 

The definition of Russia’s attitude and the attitude of 
Russians was made by tho Russians themeclves : they were 

















+ Joint Statement of Dr. San Yat-sen ad A. Jafo,Tanvary 200, 1025, 
. oh 
bs ‘Dr. Sun Yat-sen, “ San Min Chu J,” op. cit, p. 87, 
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Eurasian, Rusia as a conglomersto of peoples of various 
races, the Russians, pure Arians and of mixed Arian and 
‘Turanian blood, were neither Asiatics nor Europeans: they 
were Eurasians. Thoy represented a special group of 
peoples and a culture which formed a bridge between the 
peoples and cultures of Western Europe ‘and Asi 

‘Tho true nature of Russia was hidden under a stratum 
of outward Europeanization, foreign to her semi-Asiatic 
nature, and, since the days of Peter the Great, forcibly i 
troduced into Russia by all Imperial Governments. ‘This 
stratum could not withstand the inward contradictions of 
‘the European civilization caused by the Great War. It was 
too thin: it broke, and Russia ceased to be a great European 
Power. She became a union of Eurasian and Asiatic peoples 
‘and countries with immense natural resources and broken 
Political and economic powers; she became automatically 
@ now and immense country for the future colonization of 
Europe and Ameria. And as such she was inevitably led 
into the family of her Asistic relations. She assumed the 
leadership of her Asiatic sisters in their struggle against 
the Western nations, for the victory of Turkey, Persia, 
‘Afghanistan, India, China and other semi-colonial countries 
of the Orient meant her own victory, her own independence 
and freedom. 

Tho triumph of the Bolsheviks in Russia in 1917-1919 
was due to the fact that in carrying out the destruction of 
capitalism and imperialism in’ Russia, these two basic 
elements and products of modern Western civilization, they 
had automatically fallen into the rhythm of an historical 
process, this being the self-determination of Russia os an 
‘Eurasian country. 

‘The further forcible reconstruction of Russia according 
to tho latest theories of Western socialism and the principles 
of self-determination of the nations only helped her to assume 
hor natural aspect. ‘The numerous ‘Turanian peoples, the 
‘Tarters, Kirgocso, Bashkirs, Churashes, Yakuts, Mongols, 
ete., bocame rightful mombers of tho group of nations forming 
present Russia, ‘Their languages became recognized as official 
in their respective territories, and their representatives 
were invited to take equal part with the Russians in the 
organization of new Russia. Moreover, it appeared that 
the stability of the new order was to ® great extent 
dependent on special troops recruited from amongst the 
‘Asiatics. And if the Cantonese army was reorganized and 
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ted by Russian military experts, tho Chineso units in the 
Russian Red Army played a very considerable réle in the 
vietory of the Russian proletariat. 

Tho success of the struggle of tho Soviet Government 
‘against the world capitalism dopended entirely on the success 
ih lyf He Ore ‘The way to the heart of impericlistic 

through Chine and India and Persia and Afgha 
dee Aud to ates ab ts npericlms of ouropo wae ts nicite 
there. 

‘A strong Asia was no less essontial for the Union of the 
Soviet Socialist Republics than for Russia. Tho inflexible 
law of history forced the Soviets to carry on tho Russian 
national policy in Asia, in spite of the fact that they were 
responsible for the disappearance of Russia's name from the 
nape of the world.* 

is may sound as a paradox; but paradoxical though 
it sy be, tho purely Russian national policy in assisting 
China to freo herself from foreign invasion was destined to 
bo etrried out by two mon, neither of whom was a Russian, 
both being ardent Communists and Internationalists, longing 
to convert China to Communism. These were Michael 
Borodin and Leon Karakhan. 

‘Tho past of Michael alias Jacob Borodin, alias George 
Brown, High Adviser to the Kuomintang, whoso real name 
is Grusenberg, is hidden in the unpublished annals of tho 
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world revolutionary movement of the last century. ‘The name 
indicates thet he is a Jew by birth. It is e very common 
Jewish name in Russis, Poland, Austria and | Germany. 
He was first heard of in connection with Communist 
‘activities in 1919, when he was sent to Spain for propaganda 
by the Communist Internationale. In 1920 he.was in Mexico, 
where ha acquired a naticnal passport which he used to entor 
the United States, where ho beceme known to the State 
Department es a prominent agitator. In 1922 he lended 
legally in England with a mission from the same 
Intemationale. Ho was arrested and sentenced in Glasgow 
‘on August 29, 1922, in the name of George Brown, to six 
months’ imprisonment and recommended for deportation. 
‘The Procurator-Fiscal told the Court that Brown, whose 
alias was given as Borodin, was regarded by the Intelligence 
Department asa most dangerous person. He was one of the 
“underground ” agents of the Communist Internationale, and 
was sent to foster sedition. The accused claimed at the time 
to be a Yugoslav, then changed to Mexican and Austrian 
nationality. Eventually, at the request of the Soviet Repre- 
sentatives, he was deported straight to Petrograd.* 

‘This sounds rather queer for a biography of the man 
who was, in many respects, responsible for tho success of the 
modem Chinese patriotic movement, and whose name will be 
undoubtedly placed at the fore of those many Chinese national 
leaders as soon as the Chinese historians regain the impertial- 
ity which they lost on the establishment: of the Republic and 
the abolition of the old Hanlin Academy.f 

‘After the death of Dr. Sun Yat-sen the work of M. Borodin 
as a High Advisor to tho Kuomintang was not an easy 
fone. Ho was smonget the very few, if not alono, who had a 
clear idea about the function of the new machinery of the 
party, which, as we havo seen, has already caused a deep split 
amongst the Kuomintang. 

During tho illness of Dr. Sun Yatson this split 
deepened very consideratly. Immediately after his demise 
fa strong group of moderate members connected with the 
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‘Shanghai branch of the Kuomintang orgenized a conference in 
the Western Hilla at Poking and formed a Club which was 
bitterly opposed to the presence of the Communists in the 
party and the Government. Tho problem of the succession 
to the leadership of tho party furnished a new impetus to the 
acute struggle amongst the Kuomintang. 

‘As soon a3 the reports of Dr. Sun Yat-son’s hoyeless 
condition reached Canton the party became divided into many 
factions, which contested for the leadership. The two principal 
of them wore the faction called “Elder Statesmen, 
headed by Wang Ching-wei, Hu Han-min and Liao Chung-k: 
all radical and partisans of the closest friendship with Russia, 
and the “Princo Faction,” led by former Mayor of Canton 
and son of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, Sun-fo. In October 1924 he was 
forood to loave Canton as an irreconcilablo anti-Communist. 
Finally, a mixed commission under the chairmanship of 
‘Hu Han-min was organized to control the current affairs 
of the Government in Canton, Such ‘a solution of the 
predicament aswured the unity of the party, which was in 
serious danger of losing entirely its pronige ts|a governing 

“On March 18, 1925, General Tang Chi-yao announced 
that he had assumed the office of Vice-Generalissimo of the 
Southern Government. General Tang Chi-yao, Military 
Governor of Yunnan, one of tho earliest adherents and loyal 
friends of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, based his claim on the fact that 
this office had beon offered to him by Dr. Sun Yat-sen during 
his lifetime. Ho was a typical Chinese feudal lord, and, in 
spite of his loyalty to Dr. Sun Yet-sen, an ardent partisan 
of a foderal aystem for China* His claim was readily 
upheld by the Yunnenexe commanders in Canton, whose 
‘troops still formed a very considerable part of the Southem 
army. The position was critical. ‘Tho Chief Executive 
Committeo of the party resolved to defend its rights to 
the last.+ ‘This immediately put to the foro .the newly- 
orgonized Red Army as tho only troops which the party 
could trust, and simultaneously stabilized the position of 
the extreme left. Over 124 members connected with the 
Wesiom Hills Conference at Peking were expelled from the 

arty. 








* Memorandum of Geners Teng Chi-yuo and Chao Heng.te to Narsbal 
‘Tuan Chijul on the Reorganization Conference, March 22nd, 1925, 

" Guict Teecutive Committee of the Kuomintang, Civulae Tebgran, 
March 25th, 1026. 
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This accidental success could not, of course, satisty the 
group of tho closest followers of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. ‘The 
domination of tho Left Wing of the Kuomintang in the Southern 
Government and the party, and the execution of the radical 
programme of the First Kuomintang Congress of 1924, were 
far from being assured. ‘The outcome of any inter-factional 
struggle could not havo any particular importance for the 
ultimate result of the movement. It depended entirely on 
the attitude of the mess of the population. ‘Tho bond between 
them and the Kuomintang should become indissoluble: the 
commandments of Dr. Sun Yat-sen should become sacred, hia 
porson divine. ‘The necessity of this had heen foresesn by 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen during his lifetime. He said to M. Borodin 
‘that his followers should cling to him with the same loyalty 
as thet with which the followera of Confucius followed their 
mastar.* 

‘There was nothing exceptional in the deification of 
political and military leaders in China, The majority of the 
‘so-called titulary deities in China were historical personages, 
ministers, soldiers, officials, etc., elevated to tho rank of deities 
by the Chinese Government not only for religious or moral 
purposes, but elso for purely political ends.t In this respoct 
tho partisans of Dr. Sun Yat-sen followed © procedure which 
formed part of the Chinese religious and political eystem and 
which was assured of a popular reception. 

In a few months the ritual of the worship of the now 
saint was ready. Three bows before his image, then the 
reading of his last will, and a three-minute silence for self- 
examination and revelation. 

Meanwhile M. Borodin was working to bring about an 
understanding between the Kuomintang and Marshal Fong 
‘Yu-hsiang and to co-ordinate his actions in the North with 
those of tho Southern Government. His work in this direo- 
tion synchronized with the negotiations of M. Karakhan with 
Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang concerning goneral polities in China. 
‘Thoy succeeded in obtaining a number of obligations on the 
part of Feng Yu-hsiang towards the Kuomintang in exchange 
for arms to be borne for the Kuominchun. + 
‘to Bovet Goverment ound among the papers 
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‘Upon the return to Canton of M. Borodin and the group 
of the Kuomintang which had accompanied Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
on his last journey to Peking the Central Executive Com- 
mitteo of the Kuomintang issued a declaration denouncing 
‘Marshal Tuan Chi-jui and his régime, and proclaiming a 
national struggle for the convocation of the National 
People’s ConVention and the abrogation of all “unequal 
treatics.” 

““ As to the nations which treat us on a footing of equal- 
ity, "stated the declaration,* “only Soviet Russia deserves 
the name of an equal partner. The Kuomintang should, there- 
fore, continue hand-in-hand with the Soviet Republic in the 
struggle against imperialism.” 

This very important declaration, which virtually con- 
solidated the relations between the Kuomintang and Russia a8 
laid down in Dr. Sun Yat-son’s last statements to his followers, 
was preceded by an anelogous declaration of the Second 
National Conference of Chinese Labour. Over 260 labour 
delegates of the Southern trade unions voted for tho complete 
affiliation with tho all-Russian Federation of Workers.¢ ‘The 
delegates of other provinces hesitated to endorss such a radical 
‘action, which made Chinese labour dependent one foreign 
body and which, in face of the general anti-foreign tendency, 
appeared to be repugnant to their Chinese feelings. ¢ 

We do not attach much importance to the so-called May 
30th incident in Shanghai, which followed chronologically these 
two events and received unusually large publicity in con- 
temporaneous political literature. ‘The incident in itself was of 
a very trivial nature, like others since the student movement 
of 1919,§ and was practically inevitable. Tt was the result 
of the ‘anti-foreign movement in general,{] and_the anti 
Japanese agitation and boycott in particular. | By teking 
timely precautions the International Settlement police might 
have prevented the necessity of firing upon the students ** when 
they tried to force entrance to the police station with the 
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intention to freo some of their comrades arrested for delivering 
anti-foreign speeches in the streets.* 

‘Tho reason that the brunt of the hatred aroused by the 
whole affair was exclusively directed against the British 
was due to two facts : that the administration of the Foreign 
Settlement in Shanghai was virtually in the hands of tho 
British, and the leadership of the movement fell at once into 
tho hands of the Kuomintang and Communists, ‘Their leaders 
realized at once that in attacking Great Britain they attacked 
‘the most formidable enemy of Chinese economicél emancipa- 
tion, and that, in spite of Great Britain's seeming might, she 
‘was practically powerless in the face of Chinese nationalism. 
A blow rightly aimed at the economic might of Britain in China 
would not only be fatal to her interests, but would also mean 
the destruction of the whole Western prestige in tho Orient. 

‘The Soviets firmly refused to support the bellicose tend- 
encies of the Chinese towards Japan, maintaining thot the 
latter should be extluded from the anti-foreign policy of the 
Chinoso revolutionary parties. And whilst tho. goneral 
strike and boycott against Great Britain paralysed the entire 
British trade in the Far East, and the British diplomats tried 
in vain to devise means to appease the Chineso wrath, § “Mr. 
‘Yada, the Japanese Consul-Coneral, Hou Yuon, tho Chinoso 
Commissioner of Foreign Affairs, and General Shing Shi-lien, 
tho Commanding General at Shanghai, met together to draw 
up an aide memoire for the settlement of the anti-Japaneso 
strike and boycott.) 

General Feng Yu-hsisng, who embarked upon most lively 
anti-foreign propaganda and proclimed war on. Britain, | 
in the course of an interview with Japanese journalists stated 
as follows: “We Chinese and Japanese are descendants of 
‘the same ancestors, and so we should unite and co-operate for 
mutual help and benefit.” ** 
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Large funds poured from all sides into the chests of the 
strikers. The movement assumed such dimensions and 
popularity that even the Peking Government and the 
Northern feudal lords felt themselves bound to contribute 
sums to keep the, boycott and strike going. Tho Soviet 
Government, ordered collections for the assistance of the 
Chinese strikers and their families,* and despatched a 
delegation of All-Russian Professional Unions to China.t 

We said that the leadership of the movement fell at once 
into the hands of the Kuomintang and the Communists. 
Thers is no definite proof that either of these organizations 
or tho Russian agents had taken any direct part in the 
engineering of the May 30th incident in Shanghai. But it 
is firmly established thet the powerful impetus to the 
movement given by the attack on Shameen, the foreign 
Settlement of Canton, was organized by the Chinese 
Communists under immediate instructions of the Soviet 
representatives. i 

Following the mass meeting held under the auspices of 
the Kuomintang on June 19, 1925, circulars were distributed 
ordering the boycott of foreign goods, refusal to sell goods 
to foreigners, refusal to use foreign bank-notes, refusal to 
work for foreigners, ote. 

On June 23 thousands of workmen, students, soldiers 
and citizens paraded along the Bund around Shameen. When 
the demonstration arrived opposite the British Concession 
several chots wero fired at the British and French marines 
stationed around Shameen. ‘The latter replied with machine- 
guns. The firing lasted about twenty minutes, Chinese soldiers 
answering from the West Bund. t 

Tt was a cignal for the repetition of the Hongkong Sea- 
men’s strike of 1921, but only on a more grandiose scale. It 
lasted over one year and brought Hongkong to the verge of 
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ruin, the British Government being helpless to check the 

activity of thousands of armed pickets which enforced the 

strict boycott rules.* These armed pickets, composed of 

workers full of revolutionary enthusiasm and fanatical loyalty 

to the principles of Dr, Sun Yat-sen. and Communism, 

strengthened immensely the Southern army and the postion 
‘of the Communists in the Kuomintang. 

M. Borodin made every endesvour to impress upon the 
Kuomintang Government that all interests should be sacri- 
ficed to one single point—the increase of the fighting capacity 
of tho army.t And, it should bo edmitted, the Goverament 
blindly followed his advice, reverting to ‘military purposes 
all available funds. t 

‘The Cantonese army was richly provided with arms, funds, 
and military instructors, ‘Tho operative department of the 
General Staff and the educational work of the army was 
entirely in the hands of Russian officers hesded by General 
Galen,” Tn the fight for the leadership between’ the “old 
Kuomintang and the Yunnancee General, Tang Chi-yeo, the 
Whampoa cadets, led by their commander, General Chiang 
Kai-shek, again played a very prominent part, and proved 
to be of the greatest use to the Kuomintang. The actual 
fighting broke out on June 5, and lasted a little over 
a week, when the Kuomintang achieved a decisive victory 
over their enemy. 

But the Soviet emissaries in Canton insisted on the 
realization of their original idea in full. “What has been 
done, since the Kuomintang Government camo into 
existence, that the peasents should receive your troops in 
a friendly manner?” asked M, Borodin st tho meoting 
of the Kuomintang at Canton on November 13, 1924. 

‘Fifty per cent of Kwangtung peasants are cultivating 
me paltry 20 mow under conditions unheard of. For this 
miserable bit of land they are compelled to pay a high rent 
to the landlords, whose handsome sons and daughters play 80 
brilliantly at basket-ball on huge courts specially prepared 
for this purpose, the using of which for the training of the 
Kuomintang army you find inadmissible because the Americans 
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and others have told you that basket-ball is civilization. . . . 
Tpropose to the party and the Government to issue immediately 
an order which would give the land to peasants.” * 

‘The mass of the rural population of Kwangtung was set in 
motion. The sgrarian reform advceated by M. Borodin was 
strictly in accordance with the views on the subject of the 
Communist Internationale, which published a definite outline 
of the reform to be introduced into China. It admitted the 
Gifficulty of nationalization of land as a fundemental solution 
of the agratian problem in China, It recommended thet the 
Kuomintang should immediately carry out the following 
measures to win the interest of the peasantry to the revolu- 
tion : (a) 9 maximum reduetion of rents ; (6) the introduction 
of a single rural economic progressive tax ; (c) the confiscation 
of lands belonging to monasteries, churches, reactionary 
militarists, and those compradores of foreign firms, landlords, 
and nobles who carry on civil war with the Kuomintang 
Government ; (@) the securing for tenant of the right to per- 
petnal Tensohold of the landa they cultivate and regulation 
of their rents ; (e) the granting of full support to the interests 
of the peasantry by the Government ; (f) the disarmement 
of the Merchant Volunteers and all other organizations of 
landowners; (g) the arming of the poor and middle-class 
‘peasants submitting all such armed forces to the Government ; 
(@) organization and protection of peasants’ unions.t 

We have set out the details of the agrarian reform advanced 
by M. Borodin in order to show once more tho exact position 
‘of Moscow in regard to the Kuomintang. It is evident that 
even a part realization of the reform proposed by M. Borodin 
‘might have immensely strengthened the bonds which con- 
nected tho party with the actual masses of the Chinese popula~ 
tion. But it did not receive the approval of the Government. 
‘The Kuomintang did not venture to go farther than the 
recognition of peasants’ unions and the formation of some ermed 
peasant units. They left the complstion of the scheme either 
to the future legislative organs or to the local municipal ¢ 
and military authorities, § and, in rural distriots, to the farmers 
themselves, which inevitably led to all kinds of excesses. 
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‘The actual power in the Southern Government was 
concentrated in the hands of a triumvirate which consisted 
of Wang Ching-wei, Hu Han-min, and Lio Chun-kai, all 
Delonging to the exireme left of the Kuomintang. Such an 
usurpation of the political power by a few members and their 
outspoken sympathy to the communistio doctrines and Russia, 
caused a new outburst of indignation amongst the moderate 
Kuomintang.* Mr. Sun-fo, Minister of Communications and 
ex-Mayor of Canton, was for the second time forced to leave 
Canton for Shanghai. 

‘On August 19 one of the members of the triumvirate, 
Lino Chun-kai, who, as Minister of Finance, was in control 
of the Kuomintang funds, and an ardent supporter of the 
Communists, was assassinated. The murderers were not 
disclosed, but in extromist circles it was believed that 
the erime was perpetrated by the conservatives, particularly 
as the assassination synchronized with the assassination 
of Chen Chui-lin, "the editor of a radical paper, which 
bore a decidely political character. It was stated that the 
conservatives had resolved to rescrt to terrorism in order to 
check the growing Russian influence. It was also alleged 
that Hu Han-min, in complicity with General Chen Chiung- 
ming, who was again monocing Canton, hed attempted 
to get rid of his colleagues in order to proclaim himself 
Generalissimo. 

On the night of August 24, by order of General Chiang 
Kai-shek, the principal of the Whampoa Acadomy, the cadets 
searched tho offices and homes of all Government officials, 
including those of Hu Han-min. Over ono hundred officials 
of various ranks were arrested. Hu Han-min was taken under 

ona man-of-war to Whampoa. Four days later General 
Chiang Kai-shek, now Commander-in-Chief of the garrisons 
in Canton, was in full control of the city. 

“The existence or death of both the people of Kwangtung 
‘and the party itself depends on this strike,” cried the Kuo- 
mintang in Peking and Shanghai,t but the domination of 
the left wing of the Kuomintang, now headed by General 
Chiang Kai-shek, was firmly established, and Hu Han-min 
was forced to accopt an honorary appointment as diplomatic 











“Declaration of Westera Hills Conforence Group (the Chi 
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envoy of the Canton Government, and to eail for Europa and 
the United States “to inspect general conditions.” 

During November the forces of Chen Chiung-ming were 
driven out of Kwantung towards Fukien, and in December 
‘the opposition was crushed in Pakhoi and Hainan. The 
Cantonese army was officially under the command of General 
Hsu Chung-tde, and General Chiang Kai-shek was his sub- 
ordinate, But as the Central Executive Committee, presided 


and leave Canton. 

Once more the right section of tho Kuomintang at Peking 
and Shanghai issued violent manifestoes denouncing the Canton 
Government and demanding the ousting of M. Borodin and all 
Communists.* ‘The Second Convention of the Kuomintang 
from all parts of China in session in Canton’ solemnly confirmed 
the inviolnbility of tho alliance with Ruasia,f refused to 
accept tho resignation of M. Borodin, and presented him 
with @ silver tripod with the inscription : “Co-operative 
struggle.” t 

‘On February 4, 1928, following the resolution of the 
Convention that “‘all encouragement should be given to 
Marchal Feng Yu-hsiang end the Kuomintang in their struggle 
against the Northern imperialists and militarists,” M. Borodin 
left Canton for tho North. His ship was bound direct for 
‘Tientsin, and missed Hongkong, which was still suffocating 
in the iron grip of the boycott. § 

‘The sudden departure of M. Borodin just at the moment 
when it socmed that he had reached the highest power in 
Canton, and as the de faclo dictator in the South responsible 
for the rise of General Chiang Kaishek, was interpreted by 
the publi as an indication of a split between him and the Can- 
ton Government. It was stated thab owing to the contemptu- 
‘ous treatment of General Chiang Kai-shel and his officers 
on the part of the Russian military advisers, a very serious 
split had ocourred between M, Borodin and the Chinese. 

bid, November 26th, 1925. 

Resolution of she Shanghai Branch of the Kuomintang, Decembor Ist, 
19 nesoation of the Seetod Cooventioa of the’ Kuomintang, Canton, 
Sonugry sth, 1020. 

‘Barney 'Januury 62, 1026, 
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‘He went to the North in order to prepare # new base for the 
Communists, whose influence in the South was on the wane. 

No opportunity of disclosing any document or suliiciently 
authoritative statement to prove these allegations has been 
vouchsafed. No evidence has been found to show that the 
rise of General Chiang Kai-shek was due to the influence of 
M. Borodin. It is probable that Hu Han-mid’s arrest and 
departure formed part of a scheme to make way for General 
Chieng Kai-shek, very skilfully engineered with the consent, 
if not the actual participstion, of M. Borodin. 

‘A native of Chekiang and o son of a merebant, the future 
Commander-in-Chief of the Nationalist Army, General Chiang 
Kaishek, was an carly member of the Kuominteng. He joined 
the party in 1906 and participated actively in the revolution 
of 1911. But, in spite of his intimate acquaintance with Dr. 
‘Sun Yatson, he never played a conspicuous réle in Chinese 
politics He studied military science in Japan, and became 
in 1923 his chief-of-staff. He was sent by Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
to Russia to stady the organization of the Russian Red Army, 
‘and won some prominenco there. Upon his return to China 
he was appointed principal of the Whampoa Military Academy. 

‘According to the vivid characterization of M. Stepanoff, 
hia chiof Russian military adviser, he was a brilliant figure, 
with clearly expressed features, ambitious and resolute. He 
Tonged to become a hero in the eyes of all China, He called 
himself revolutionary not only in the national sense, but a 
revolutionary 4s regards the whole world. He wanted power 
and money. But he wanted this not for self-enrichment, ae 
‘most of his Chineso colleagues : he was too lavish as regards 
rewards and pecuniary recompense. He longed to effect 
some grand liberal gesture, He understood pretty well 
political questions not only of a local Chinese but of a world- 
wide nature. But in this he was egoistic and conformed to 
circumstances about him. Without relying on the messes, 
he wanted their support, and hardly understood how to uso 
thom in order to reach the imo of this ambition. Tt may be 
that he availed himself also of the national revolutionary 
movement merely in order to become a national hero.* 

On the other hand, the mass of documents seized at 
the Soviot Embassy on April 6, 1927, some of which we 
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have already cited, gives quite a different aspect to the 
sudden departure of M. Borodin from Canton. He waa 
needed in the North to complete the unifcation of all 
forces of tho Chinese militant nationalism. ‘The progress of 
Moscow's policy in respect to China could not be stopped 
by sny inter-acticnal dissension or collision of personal 
ambitions. 

‘The sincerity of Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, now also full 
General, in regard to the Kuomintang inspired serious sus- 
picioa on the part of M. Karakhan, the doyen of the Diplomatic 
Body * and the Soviet Ambassador at Peking, and the man 
who, a8 already stated, was also destined to carry on the 
Russian national policy in China.t 

‘A Karaim Jew by notionality, « Communist by political 
convictions ani prominent revolutionary in his past, M. 
Karskhan was one of the ablest Soviet diplomats. ‘The failure 
of tho Reorganization Conference opened solemnly by Marshal 
‘Tuan Chi-jui in the Hall of the Grand Ceremonies of the 
Presidenoy on February 1, 1925, and the repercelling of the 
country by the Fengtien generals and those who threw in their 
Jot with Marshal Chang ‘Tso-lin, and the May 30th incident 
presented a good opportunity ‘for the boldest and most 
surprising political moves. 

‘The viotor in the Kiangeu-Chekiang war, Marshal Chih 
Haich-yuan, had hardly settled himself down in the newly- 
acquired territory when a now war broke out, and he had to 
follow the examplo of his predecessors, General Lu Yung- 
hhsiang and Ho Fong lin, and undortoko a trip to Japan. 

On January 29, 1925, a Fengtion armoured train of 
General Chang Chung-chang, manned by a detachment of 
‘ex-Russian soldiers and political emigrants, steamed slowly 
into the North Station ia Shanghai, bringing back Gororal 
Lu Yung-hsiang as Pacification Commissioner of Kiangsu 
and Anhwei. ¢ 

General Sun Chuanfang escaped the fate of Marshal 
Chih. Tho conflict between him and the Fengtien troops was 
averted through a compromise with the Fengtien party, and 
hhe was recognized as Tupan of Chekiang and Fukien. 
ape sau 1800 save icone held th ack af oe Ace 
Setio® to become ihe doven of the Diplotatie Corps, under te same con: 
‘Etigts az prevall a most other countio, which meant that be Waa Yo Prode 
‘8 doyen bm oll oceuionn- AUTHOR. 
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‘Tho occupation of Kiangsu by the Fengtien troops made 
Marshal Chang Too-in master o all Central and North China's 
ontlote to the open aca, © position enjoyed hitherto by no 
feudal lord in China. 

‘The power of the Chief Executive, Marshal Tuan Chi- 
was an illusion, He was even denied the pleasure of denoune- 
ing the Tuchuna.* ‘The Snancial operations bf his Govern- 
ment, which enabled him to mect the expenses of the firstfour 
months of its existence, soon came to an end.t The only 
resource which was left at the disposal of thé Government 
was the settlement of the Gold Brane issue, which proved to 
bbe fatal for Tsso Kun. 

Great efforts were made to disarm public opposition to 
the contemplated step. On April 12, 1925, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs signed tho last document settling the dispute 
‘and releasing tho French portion of the Boxer indemnity. 
‘Two days later the Government issued a mandate announcing 
the inauguration of a Provisional Senate to gil the pill which 
China bad to swallow, for the settlement of the Gold Frano 
issue was effected on conditions demanded by the French 
Government. t 

‘Meanwhile the propaganda of extremist ideas made rapid 
‘progress in the North. ‘The centre of this propagande was the 
Soviet Embassy, but tae Government made only feeble 
attempta to check it, § fearing lest any resolute action in regard 
to the antioreign and antiJapanese agitation] would 
result in the revival of the accusation against the Government 
of pro-Japaneso tendencies. ‘The tension was, however, 80 
great that it hed to prohibit the students from holding any 
procession on May 7, the anniversary of the acceptance of 
‘the Twenty-one Demands. ‘This order enraged the students 
to such an extent that they attacked the house of the Minister 
of Education.|| Police were called in, and had to resort to 
arms, and it was alleged that during the fragas three students 
were killed. 

‘On May ©, 1925, twenty to thirty thousand students 
paraded through the strests of Peking and made an attempt 
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to break into the house of the Chiof Executive. It was a 
reiteration of the events of 1919, whon the students attacked 
with impunity the Chinese Minister to Japan and severely 
injured him. This time, however, the Government. found 
enough moral foree to assume a firm stand and suppress 
further violence on the part of the students. But it was 
too weak to preserve this attitude for any considerable time. 
Its firmness wes swept aside by the wave of hatred agsinst 
tthe foreigners which seized the country as the result, of the 
‘May 30th incident in Shanghai.* The Chineso delegation sent 
‘to investigate the incident on the spot, and report on their 
finding jointly with a delezetion dispatched by the Diplomatic 
Body, handed to the latter the terms of a settlement of the 
incident. ‘They were identical to the thirteen demands 
presented to the Shanghai Municipal Council by the Union of 
Commerce, Labour and Ecucation at Shanghai, an organization 
controlled by the Kuomintang and the Communists. 

These terms did not contain anything extravagant or 
extreme, but nevertheless their contents were very characteris- 
tic, Tt was stated that the cause of the deplorable incident 
was “much deeper than tho foreigners think,” t and was 
followed by a Note of the Ministry of Foreign Aifairs, which 
announced not only the “ readiness of the Chinese Government 
to discuss both organizations of International Seltlement 
in Shanghai and the administration of justice therein,” bub 
also the necessity of “the readjustment of China’s treaty 
relations on an equitable basis in satisfaction of the legitimate 
national aspiration of the Chincec people.”§ It was an 
official endorsement of the movement, an endorsement of the 
Programme of Dr. Sun Yat-son and the Kuomintang. 

‘The magnitude of the anti-foreign movement forced the 
Powers to take some steps to appeaso tho general excitement, 
The Nine-Power Washington Treaty was ratified, and tho 
Powers expressed their readiness to “consider the proposal 
for the modificetion of the Treaties in measure as the Chinese 
demonstrate their willingness and ability to fulfill their 
obligations and assume the protection of foreign rights and 
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interests.” ‘They also stated their willingness to discuss the 
revision of the Customs tariff and appoint @ commission to 
investigate the judicial conditions of China and the operation 
of foreign extraterritoriality provided for by the Washing- 
ton Conference.* December 18, 1925,. was fixed as the 
ato for the opening of the conference on extraterritoriality- 

On the other hand, some of the numerous missionary 
societies and foreign communities in China, distrusting the 
ability of Official Diplomacy to solve the crisis, and having 
before them examples of this diplomacy, t resdlved to meet 
‘the Chinese wishes and to bring pressure to bear on their 
Homo Governments. § 

The readiness on the part of the Treaty Powers and foreign 
communities to arrive st a compromise with the Chinese 
and to cede some of their privileges did not correspond 
‘with the ends of new Russia and the revolutionary plans of 
the Soviets. As responsible leader of the Soviet policy in 
the Far East, and a diplomat with two international treaties 
to his credit, M. Karakhan realized that this line of policy 
of the Powers, if sincerely carried out, would immensely 
strengthen their position in China and weaken the chances of 
‘the Chinese national revolution. He also realized that any 
advantage derived from the compromise with the Powers 
would fall into the hands of the Peking Government and the 
political combination which controlled the situation in the 
Norti, i, Marshal Chang Tso-lin. 

On September 21, 1925, the telegraph brought # mesage 
from Tokyo that tho Japancso Cabinct had discussed tho 
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situation in China in connection with confidential reports 
‘that a civil wer between Marshal Chang ‘Tso-lin and Marshal 
Feng Yu-hsiang was imminent, and voted unanimously in 
favour of Japanese neutrality’ if hostilities should break 
out.* It seemed, showever, that the preparations for the 
offensive of Marshal Feng Yushsiang were not complete. Ho 
ublsly repudiated. any warlike intentions and eddresed 
Marshal Tuan Chi-jui and Marshal Chang ‘Tso-lin, assuring 
them of his Joyalty.¢ But his assurances could deceive 
nobody :_it was known that Generel Sung Ping, the Chief of 
General Staff of his army, hurriedly completed negotiations 
with the Soviet Government in Moscow concerning the provid- 
ing of the Kuominchun army with arms and ammunition, $ 

‘The signal for the opening of tho attask on Marshal 
Chang'Tso-lin, which was intended to create a general confusion 
in China and’ prevent any compromise between her and tho 
‘Treety Powers, was not given in the North, 9s it was expected, 
but in the province of Kiangsu. On October 19, 1924, 
General Sun Chuan-fang, of Chekiang, suddenly attacked the 
Fengtien troops § and drove them from Shanghai and Nan- 
King’ along the Tientsin-Pukow line far into the Shentung 
Province. 

An alliance was formed between Kiangsu, Kiangsi, Cho- 
Kiang, Fakien and Anhui, controlled by ‘ex-Chibli leaders. 
‘Marshal Wu Pei-fu was invited to join the alliance and become 
provisional Generalissimo of a government which it was 
intended to establish either in Hangchow or Nanking. 

‘On October 10 Marshal Wu Poifu arrived at Hankow. 
He did not move from Yochow, his headquarters and the 
anchorage of his transports, after he left the Temple of Wu 
Wang in Aocheng, where ho had stayed since his débdcle in 
November 1924, until he had received the invitation from 
‘tho whole military command of Hupeh to enter that 
province. 

‘These actions of the war-lords of the Yangize Valley were 
closely connected with the finest politieal intriguo ever con- 
ceived in republican China, the strings of which were in the 
hands of M. Karakhan and Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang. Tt was a 
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Plan to provoke a goneral movement against Marshal Chang 

‘eosin, which, however, failed owing to the promature attack 
of General Sun Chuan-fang. 

ibe aray of Marshal Yong Vuchsling woo ooateutetid 
near Peking end Dolonor. The Chief -Exeoutive, Marshal 
‘Tuan Chi-jui, was virtually a prisoner. He was even deprived 
of liberty to send a circular telegram which ne intended to 
issue announcing his resolution to resign should the hostilities 
hase ‘the Kuominchun and Fengtien break out.t Every 

thing was ready for the attack, but Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang 
delayed the last_move,§ his ‘foe slowly moving his troops 
{inside the Great Wall at Shanhaikuan. 

‘Tho situation remained unchanged until November 25. 
On that date General Kuo Sung-lin, one of the ablest Fengtien 
Generals, revolted, with his troops, against Marchal Chang Tso- 
lin, At the head of four divisions herapidly advanced towards 
Mukden. On Noyember 28 he entered Shanhaileuan, forcing 
the remaining Fengtien troops to retreat, in disorder. He 
boldly addressed Marshal Chang Tso-lin, asking him in steong 
terms promptly to go into retirement, and threatening him 
with reprisals should he not follow his demand] Marshal 
Feng Yu-hsiang also issued a circalar telegram couched in 
identical terms, || and moved his troops towards Tientsin. 

‘All masks were thrown away. ‘The Anfa members of 
the Government and officials were in panic. Many of them 
were immediately arrested. It seemed thet the last hours 
of the greatest of Chino’s feudal potentates, who embodied the 
entire process of China's return to the traditional forms of 
government, hed come, and, with his end, the end of Marshal 
‘Tuan’s régime. 

In spite of the fact that his army was badly suffering from 
cold, General Kuo Sung-lin inflicted a crushing blow on the 
‘troops of General Chang Hsueh-liang, Marshal Chang Ts0- 
lin’s eldest son, who made an attempt to arrest his progress. 
‘The road to Mukden was open, ‘The word belonged to Tokyo 
jn the eyes of some of the Chineso public Marchal Chang Tso- 
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Tin was still its protégé—a chieftain of a gang of bandits, a 
Hurghutse, who fought on the side of Japan during the 
Rusio-Japaneso war of 1904-1805, and who was pardoned with 
his comrades and made General by the great Empress Dowager 
owing to the entreaties of the Japanese Government. 

‘Pho decision of the Tokyo Cabinet was against dispatching 
any reinforcertents to Manchuria, Tn tho oficial opinion of 
the Japanese Government, the warfare between the opposing 
foross under, the commend of Marshal Chang ‘Teo-lin and 
General Kuo" Sung-lin was a strifo between individuals, and, 
therefore, the outcome of this individual fighting had nothing 
to do with Japan, which was bound to maintain strict neutral- 
ity. Even if General Kuo Sung-lin’s troops acted in co-opera- 
tion with Soviets, as stated by Marshal Chang ‘Tso-lin,* and 
Marchuria should fall under the sway of Communism, 
nothing could be done under tho circumstances so long as there 
was no encroachment upon Japan's rights and interests. Only 
in this event would the Japanese Government take whatever 

‘wero necessary in self-defence. 

‘We have many reasons for belicving that. the Japenese 
Cabinet was sincere in its desire to maintain strict noutrelity. 
Perhaps it wished even a change in the Manchurian high eom- 
mand, which had not always complied with its designs, as 
generally believed in China. Anyhow, tho official Japsnoso 
‘News Agencies exerted themselves in advertising the viotories 
of Kuo Sung-lin and in deseribing the hopeless position and 
the imminent fall of Chang Tso-lin. But the General Staff 
in ‘Tokyo thought otherwise 

The Japanese War Office gavo out the text of two com- 
munications which the Commander of the Japanese ‘Troops 
stationed in Kwantung sent to the rival parties. It was a 
warming to both aides that military operations in the zone of 
tho South Manchurian Railway were strictly prohibited. ¢ 
Gereral Kuo Sung-lin’s troops were refused entry into the city 

‘The Japanese garrisons in some important 
strategieal points of South Manchuria were increased by troops 
brought over from Korea. 
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On the morning of December 24 General Kuo Sung-lin 
started a general attack against tho last Fengtien forces 
hurriedly despatched to the front to stop the general retreat 
of Marshal Chang ‘Tvosin’s army, and suddenly suffered a 
Toverge. Late in the afternoon of the same day a group of 
his officers called on the Japenese Consul-General at 
‘Teiminfu, and requested him to mediate between General 
Kuo Sung-lin and Marshal Chang Teo-lin. Still a few hours 
later, when, after defeating the troops of the Tupan of 
Chili Province, Li Ching-lin, tie Kuominchun entered 
Tientsin victoriously, the dead bodies of General Kuo 
Sung-lin and his wife were brought to Mukden as a trophy 
and laid before Marshal Chang Tso-lin.* On December 
24, 1925, General Kuo Sung-lin, accompanied by his wife, 
was captured by the Fengtien cavalry while fleeing in 
the digguise of a coolie from ‘Tsiminfu to Linoyang and was 
executed. 

‘The suddenness of the collapse of the revolt was stariling. 
‘The Chineso Press cried in one voice that it was solely due to 
Fapeneso interference. It was stated that on the eve of Kuo 
Sung-lin’s last attack Marshal Chang Tso-lin went in person 
to tho Japanese Consulate and on his knees implored them to 
save him, offering large concessions to Japan.t The 
assistance’ was rendered, Some few thousand Japenese 
soldiers, dressed in Chinese uniform, were hurried to the 
front, which proved to be fatal for the halffrozen troops of 
General Kuo Sung-lin, denied warm quarters in Newehiang 
‘and Tsiminfu, 

‘Whilst the Chinese public passionately discussed the in- 
ident, the Kuominchun in Peking hastened to wind up its 
affaira, The ciganization of e now Provisional Government, 
‘which was proposed to bo introduced by tho Kuominchun at 
the beginning of the offensive, was suspended. § ‘The return 
of M. Karakhan, who was on a short visit to Moscow in con- 
nection with the appropriation of funds for the campaign, 
could not change the situation. On January 4, 1026, Marshal 
Feng Ywhsiang announced thet ho was giving up public 
life, and, waiting for the reply to his letter of resignstion, 
astem Nowe Agenay” Deceabor 20h, 1026, 
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left for Russia via Mongolia.* ‘The Cabinet, which was still 
in the hands of his partisans, appointed him “ Special Com- 
missioner for Study of Industries in Foreisn Countries.” 
The mandate was signed by Marshal Tuan Chi-jui,t who 
‘also caused a circular telegram to be publisked announcing 
his own intention to resign. t ‘The Minister of Finance fled : 
the amorphic Government's credit, was nil. § 

‘The resignation of Feng Yu-hsiang did not mean, however, 
that the leaders of the Kuominchan army Inid down their 
arms, They'kept Peking, Tientsin and Shenhaikuan, and 
prepared themselves for the continuation of the struggle.{] 
M. Karakhan took heroic measures to strengthen their arma- 
ments || and to arrest the progress of the Fengtien army. 
‘Under the pretext of non-payment of passage-money for the 
transport of Marshal Chang ‘Tso-lin's troops tho Russian 
Administration of the Chinese Eastern Railway suspended the 
‘traffic on that railway, thereby causing complete confusion 
in the rear of the Fengtien army. But thie position was now 
different. By order of Marshal Chang Tso-lin, M. Ivanof, 
the Russian Director-General of tho Railway, was ‘promptly 
arrested, and, in spite of a threatening attitude, the Soviet 
Government ** had finally to give in and renew the transporta- 
tion of Fengtien reinforcements, 

‘Tho majority of the Chinese feudal lords, like many politi- 
cians in China,ft had their own reasons for keeping the spoils 
of any compromise with the Foreign Powers from falling into 
‘the hands of the Peking Government or Marshal Chang Tso- 
ling However, the activity of tho Soviet Government and 
‘tho support of the radical factions by Soviet Russia alarmed 
them. It was no longer a farcical expedition of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen which could be ridioaled : it was a real war which was 
backed by a Great Power and which was directed not only 
against Marshel Chang ‘Tso-lin, but also against all of them, 
including those who joined Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang. 
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Marshal Wu Pei-fu was the first to reconsider his 
position, Whilst General Sun Chuan-fang suspended war 
Sperations in Shantung, he entered into an_ agreement with 
Marshal Chang ‘Tso-lin concerning joint action against the 
Kuominchun*” and moved his troops into Honan, On 
March 3, 1926, the combined Chibli and Shantung forces, 
associated with the Fengtien party, started’ an_ offensive 
against the Kuominchun near Tientsin. A few days later 
Marshal Chong ‘Tso-lin crossed the Great Wall. The 
‘communications with Peking were interrupted: ‘The ‘Taku 
channel was mined. ‘The Foreign Powers strongly protested 
against this violation of the Protocol of 1901. ‘Their naval 
authorities at ‘Tientsin presented an ultimatum to the 
Kuominchun command at ‘Tientsin, demanding an immediate 
romoval of mines which had been placed in the Taku Channel, 
and closed Tientsin for navigation. 

‘The incident might easily have been closed by an expres- 
sion of regret on the part of the Peking Government, § for 
both parties were accustomed to mutual protests of no practical 
consequence, but the Chinese Youth, led by the extremists, 
‘thought otherwise. Several thousond students, enraged by 
the foreign ultimatum, marched to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, and after parading past the Legation quarters, proceeded. 
‘to the house of the Chief Executive. Not finding him there, 
they marched to the Ministry of the Navy, where the Marshal 
was reported to be, and where the demonstrators met a large 
poss of the Marshal’s personal bodyguard. ‘The soldiers 
fired a volley. Over one hundred students were killed and 
wounded. ‘The crowd retreated pell-mell into the streets, 
scattering in all directions. 

‘Tho Fengtien cavalry was thirty miles from the Capital. 
‘ientein waa evacuated. ‘Tho Kuominchun hastily rotreatod 
to tho Nankow Pass leading to Kalgan. ‘The Tupan of Shansi, 
General Yen Hsi-shan, called the “ Model Governor,” who for 
the last five years had remained aloof from intet-factional 
strife, and who recently throw in his lot with the Kuominchun, 
suddenly turned against them and dealt them a severe blow 
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along the Suiyuan Railway. According to reports, Bfarshal 
‘Feng Yu-hsiang was en roule to Urgs. 

‘On April § thousands of peoplo in Peking watched, for 
tthe first time in the history of the Chinese Capital, a squadron 
of manuosvring Fengtien aeroplanes. Bombs were dropped, 
aimed at the Kuominchun barracks and headquarters. One 
fell near the*French Mission, causing the Diplomatic Body to 
burst into anger and to file a new protest against the violstion 
of the Peking Protocol.* But there was nobody left at Peking 
to draft a reply to this protest. ‘Tho Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. C.'T. Wang, an intimate friend of Marshal Fong 
‘Yu-hsiang, was in flight. ‘The Chief Executive was in hiding. 
Other Ministers and high officials took refuge in the Legotion 
‘compound and did not attend at their offices. 

Being hard pressed from all sides, tho Kuominchun made 
‘a desperate bid for the support of Maishal Wu Pei-fu, inviting 
him to come to Peking, and engineered a coup d'éidt in 
his favour. ‘Theschemefailed. Marshal Wu Pei-fu refused to 
entertain the invitation, and thero was practically no authority 
left. in Peking against whom the coup d'état could be directed. 
Order in the city was maintained by self-appointed Committee 
of Safety under General Wang Shih-cku, composed in the main of 
ex-Premiers, who invited Sir Francis Aglen, Inspector-General 
of Chinese Maritime Customs, to act as advisory member. 
‘This Committze immediately’ relessed President ‘Tsao Kun 
‘and rescinded the mandate of October 7, 1025, ordering the 
arrest of the members of the Chili party. 

On April 19 tho Allied troops entered Peking.+ On 
the following day Marshal Tuan Chi-jui left for ‘Tientsin, 
giving room toa new Government, but neither Marshal Chang, 
Teolin nor Marshal Wu Pei-fu hastened to make their ap- 
poaranco in the Capital or announce the organization of @ 
Government. An attempt to pave the way for the return 
to Constitutionalism was made by ex-President Tsao Kun, 
who, after his release, proclaimed the restoration of the 
Constitution of 1923, but nobody took it seriously. ‘Tho 
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suthority in the Capital remained in the hands of the Com- 
mittee of Safety, which was enforced by the co-opting of some 
members of the Fengtien and Chibli factions* until May 
16, when it wes replaced by the so-called Regency Cabinet. 

Marshal Chang Teo-in arrived in Peking only on June 
26, followed two days later by Marshal Wu Pei-fu. ‘The 
historic interview of the two greatest representatives 
of Chinese feudalism lasted only a few minutes, Marshal 
Wa Pei-fu returning to his troops in Honan, Neither the 
Kuominchun, which’ retreated to the Nankow" Pass,t nor 
‘the Kuomintang and the Soviets were erushed.t The 
formidable struggle, which, in the ultimate result, has brought 
‘the reunification of the country and the capitulation of the 
Occident in China, had only just started. ‘The failure of Bf. 
Karakhan’s atiempt to win back for the cause of the two 
‘Kuomin Marsbal Wu Peifu as @ “valiant and great Chinese 
patriot” by personally addressing him, § had hardly any 
practical effect. ‘The "red menace,’ which caused Wu Pei-fu 
to refuse with indignation the proposition of the Soviet 
Ambassador, {] was stronger than ever. 

In fact, besides the creation of political combinations 
which paralysed all efforts of tho Foreign Powers to reach 
an understanding with China and to arrest. the progress of 
‘Chineso nationalism, the Soviets made all endeavours to rouse 
‘the enthusinem of the rank and file of the Nationalist armies 
‘and to ensure them the support of the masses. ‘The ideas of 
Russian Communism were implanted so as to suit the require- 
‘ments of Chinese nationalisin und to prevent the appearance 
of new war-lords in the midst of the revolutionary arm 
It is very doubtful whether the Chineso leaders realized 
the depth of this policy and its final results for China; 
Dut all, irrespective of political creed and affiliation, felt 
instinctively the personal danger which this policy carried 
along with it. 

‘The acute hatred against the Soviets and their agents 
in the North, which moved Marshal Chang Teo-lin and Wa 
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Pei-fu to demand the recall of M. Karakhan* and deny him 
‘the protection due to him as a foreign Ambassador according 
to International law, had its counterpart in the South. 

The strife between the partisans and non-partisans 
of the Communists and Russians in the Kuomintang was 
embittered by the high-handed actions of the strike 
pickets, resulting in the temporary closure of the port 
of Conton.t On March 20, 1926, this strife camo to a 
head when General Chiang ‘Kai-shek suddenly commenced 
Grastic action against the Communists. Without orders 
from the Kuomintang Central Exeoutive, he disarmed 
part of the pickets of the Canton Strike Committeo, 
after surrounding and searching tho Strike Committeo 
headquarters for several hours. He also ordered the 
disarming of some of the Communist army units and 
tthe arrest and deportation of some of the Tuésian military 
instructors. ‘The leading member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Wang Ching-wei, was forced to fleo from Canton. 
In his actions General Chiang Kei-shek was supported by 
Dr. . C. Wu, Generals Tan Yon-kai, Chu Pei-teh, Li 
Shishen, ‘Sunfo, and the Chief of the Canton Pdlice, 
General Wu ‘Teh-chen, 

‘Phe impression of this anti-Communist movement was 
tremendous. Hundreds of moderate members of the Kuo- 
mintang who were in exile hurried to return to Canton. A 
‘telegram was immediately sent to Moscow recalling Hu Han- 
min to Canton. Hongkong was jubilant. On April 8 the 
Hongkong Authoritios held an informal conversation with 
Dr. C. C. Wa, preliminary to a formal conference which had 
in view the ending of the boycott. t 

The débdcie of the Communists, however, was far from 
being complete. ‘Tho reprisals undertaken by General Chiang 
Kai-shek touched chiefly the Left Wing of the Kuomintang, 
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and were rather of a personal cheracter than of a political 
netare. An official banquet was given in honour of the 
Russian instructors ordered to leave Canton. This banquet 
was attended by General Tan Yen-kai, tho Minister of War. 
‘The compound machinery of the party organization, the work 
of the Russians, was left intact. ‘This was clearly understood 
bby the responsible agents of Soviet Russia in Cliina, who, 
dependently of the question of how far Chiang Kai-shek was a 
revolutionary or counterrevolutionary, “were of the opinion 
that they should continae the work with him” in carying 
out the struggle for the national revolution.* 

On April 29 M. Borodin returned to Canton. ‘To the 
general surprise he was accompanied by Hu Han-min, ‘To the 
still greater surprise of the public, a mandate of the Central 
Executive Committee, dated May’ 6, appointed him Adviser 
to the Political Committee of tie Canton Government. 
Rumours were afloat thet he would shortly bo promoted to 
bbe Supreme Adviser of the Canton Government. ‘The Chief 
of Canton Police, General Wu ‘Teh-chen, who carried out the 
arrests of the left Kuomintang and Russians, was imptisoned. 
Dr. C. C. Wu was advised to leave Canton. Mr. Sun-fo, the 
leader of the right wing, was dismissed from the Government 
and offered tho post of Canton representative in Moscow, 
or, if he preferred to stay in Canton, his old post of Mayor 
of Canton. Finally, Hu Han-min hurriedly departed for 
Shanghai, 

‘As far as the Communists were concerned, nothing was 
known until May 16, when, at the first meeting of the Central 
Executive Committee of ‘the Kuomintang, General Chiang 
Kai-shek, now Chairman of the Military Council, opened the 
meeting by denouncing somo of the outrages attributed to 
‘tho Communists in South China, Ho suggested that honco- 
forth no Communists within the Kuomintang might hold 
leading post in the party or in the Government. A resolution 
‘was passed to the effect that the relations between the Kuo- 
mintang and tho Communist party should be rearranged, bub 
the radical suggestion of General Chiang Kai-shek regarding 
the expulsion of Communists was over-ruled. It was decided 
to restrict the number of Communists who might fill places 
within the Kuomintang organization. ‘Th Communist Party 
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was bound to instruct ita members not to oppose 
tho threo fundamental principles of the Kuomintang and 
to deposit a list of its members with the Central Executive 
Committee, These resolutions were fully endorsed by M. 
Borodin. 

‘The inconsistency of the Kuomintang and the endorse- 
ment of the resolutions by M. Borodin give every reason to 
Believe that the entire proceedings were arranged beforehand 
by the leaders of both parties, including General Chiang Kai- 
shek. The fecessity of preserving unity was obvious. The 
antiNorthern expedition was no longer a dream of a few 
enthusiasts, It was a hard reality. ‘Tho vanguards of tho 
enemy were close at the gates of Kwangtung. General Tang 
Sheng-chi, an ally of the Kuomintang, had beon driven from 
Changsha and retreated to Chuchow, Changsha was osouped 
by General Yeh Kat-shin, one of Marshal Wu Peiiu's 
commanders. 

On Juno 11 Mr. Eugene Chen, the newly-appointed 
Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs and an intimate friend of 
MM. Borodin, informed the Hongkong Government of the 
readiness of his Government to negotiate with regard to the 
settlement of the boycott. ‘The negotiations, however, proved 
to be abortive : the Hongkong Government found it impolitic 
to make a Ioan to Canton, which wea ono of the terme of the 
proposed settlement by tho Kuomintang. This loan could 
be used for military purposes against the North. ‘The necessary 
credits were opened by Russia." 

‘On July 10 tho Canton Bureau of Information an- 
nounced the appointment of General Chiang Kai-shek as Com- 
mander in-Chief of the Canton National Revolutionary Army. 
‘The war was declared. It was a war against “Imperialism 
‘and for the re-unification of China.” + 

It is for the future historians of China to complete the 
record of this period, which Posterity will call the birth of 
Chinese nationalism, and which is connected with the Eurasian 
movement ; but, in concluding this Chapter a glimpse may be 
given of the life which hes been going on in a small residence 
in the Japanese Concession at ‘Tientein occupied by Bir. 
‘Pu Yi and his wifo since their fight from Peking in February 
1926. 
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‘Mr. Pu Yi till clings to the traditions of his House. He 
hhas observed the festivals of tho ancient calendar. He has 
even held State functions, to which his European frienda were 
invited. Ho hos decked his Imperial robes with imitation 
jewels made by a Tientsin jeweller to replace treasures stolen 
by the Republican liquidstors, ‘He has mounted a throne, an 
imitation of that throne which wes used by his illustrious 
ancestors, and has received the homage of his loyal courtiers. 
There were only fifty, including servants, left of a retinue 
‘of some ten thousand who formed the suite of his grand- 
mother. 

‘The other evening Mr. Henry Pu Yi put on a tail-coat and 
‘9 smart white tie, and attended a dinner-party given in his 
honour at the Astor House Hotel at Ticntsin. After dinner, 
which was in the ordinary European style, he strolled into the 
Public lounge, where a lively orchestra played tho latest jazz 
tire, and he danced like the other guests. 

‘He danced quite well. ‘The Chinese servants hovering at 
the door watched Mr. Pu as they might watch the Herald of 
the Day of Judgment.* It was the Chinese Emperor, the 
Son of Heaven, the heir of the Great Empress Dowager, who 
danced a fox-trot just at the time when his Country, tho Great 
Inheritanco, made her last: endeavour to regain her unity and 
freedom. 

Por fifteen years ho has had a foreign tutor, Mr. R. F.C. 
Johnston, and under the latter’s care has scquired « fair 
knowledge of European affairs.t 














Cuarrer XI 


JAPAN'S SPECIAL INTERESTS : THE ANTI-NORTHERN 
‘EXPEDITION 


‘Tis progress of the Anti-Northern expodition could 
easily be checked at the outset by Japan. Pulling the strings 
behind the Chinese politieal stage since the very birth of 
Chinese republicanism, sho hoa had amplo means to destroy 
the plans of the Kuomintang Government and to force it to 
abandon the idea of conquering the North by force. She 
could easily bring pressure to bear upon the Union of the 
Soviet Socialist Republic, forcing it to abide strictly by the 
letter of the Convention of 1919 prohibiting the import of 
arms into China, although it was not a signatory to this 
Convention. ‘The Korean Straits, through which the Russian 
supplies went from Vladivostok, formed a part of the Japanese 
Inland Sea since the Treaty of Portsmouth, 1906. Sho berself 
could have stopped the supply of arms and munitions to 
‘the Nationalist army, as she had 

But as the Soviet intrigue against Marshal Chang Tso-lin 
in the North coincided with the immediate interests of Japan, 
as fer as preventing any understanding between China and the 
‘Treaty Powers was concemned, the anti-Northern expedition 
of the Southern Government, organized with the help of Soviet 
Russia, tended to further the plans of Japan in regard to China, 

As o matter of fact, the ‘Tariff Conference, which opened, 
shortly before General Kuo Sung-lin’s revolt, proved to b 
sucoess for China, the Powers agreeing to recognize Chin 
tariff autonomy ‘with effect from January 1, 1929," but 
aroused grave apprehension in Japan, It was the end of pro- 
{gress of her import trade to China ; it was the end, in fact, of 
tho greater portion of her foreign trade. No Japanese Govern- 
‘ment could agrve to it, even if it inspired the fullest willingness 
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to mect “the legitimate aspirations of awakening Chins.” * 
‘The maximum concession which it could make in the matter 
of China’e tariff autonomy was to agree upon the introduction 
of a graduated tariff based on the principle of the lowest rates, 
for Japanese imports and the highest rates, on goods imported 
‘by Occidentals, But this schomo eculd hardly be expected to 
find favour with the other Powers. 

‘The outbreak of hostilities between the Kuominchun and 
‘Marshal Chang Tso-lin, and the political turmoil which ensued, 
solved the predicament. ‘The Chinese delegates’ deserted the 
Conference, ani it had to suspend proceedings pending the 
stabilization of the Government. ¢ 

‘The Extratorritoriality Commission, which proceeded 
smoothly in spite of all political uncertainties, was a different 
matter. It was, in appearance, a caw geste on the part of the 
Powers signatories to. the Washington ‘Treaty, but in fact 
fa concession to appease the indignation of the Chinese after 
the events of May and June, 1925, ‘This was interpreted by 
the Chinese as a new and a most elaborate insult to China, 
‘thich served the purpose of fostering anti-foreign propaganda. § 
Its scope was confined to the investigation of the Chinese 
judicial system and a report on the findings to the Powers 
‘concerned, who were not bound to accept any suggestion 
contained’ in it. Such a procedure was welcomed by the 
‘Tapanese. 

PiThe antiforeign movement and anti-foreign boyeotte 
affected Japan very little. ‘They proved to be effective and 
asting only against the Western Powers, and particularly 
against Great Britain. As far as Japan was concerned, their 
results were abortive. In the six years which followed the 
boycott of 1919, Japanese trade with China reached the 
‘sun of Tis. 450,092,048 in 1929, showing an increaso of 
‘Tis, 94,809,412 over the value of direct trade following the 
boycott of 1922. The Japanese cotton mills in China, in 
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respect to their production, held the first place after the 
Chinese-owned mills, In spite of incessant strikes since 
1922, their number reached 45 in 1026, with 1,347,047 
spindles and 8,338 looms respectively. 

‘The bulk of the.ships plying in Chineso waters also belonged 
to Japan, while the amount of Japan's investments in various 
industrial enterprises in China probably ran into hundreds 
of millions. Japan was approaching the moment which she 
had unsuccessfully tried to precipitate in 1915 by presenting 
to Yuan Shill-kai her notorious Twenty-one Demands. Her 
Occidental competitors were losing ground in China,t not- 
withstanding their efforts to regain the goodwill of the Chinese 
people. ‘Thus the intensification of the anti-foreign propaganda. 
connected with the anti-Northern expedition did not present 
any menace to Japanese interests in China. On the contrary, 
i aiforded Japan a now opportunity of extending her trade 
at the expense of her Occidental rivals. Still less was there 
any reason for Japan to be afraid of the vietory of tho Chinese 
radical elements and the growing influence of Soviet Russi 
and tho Communists. In the poroon of tho Soathern Govern. 
‘ment she had rather a friend than en enemy. Her particip 
‘tion in the Chinese revolution on the side of the Republicans 
‘ensured her this friendship. 

In the eyes of Dr. Sun Yat-sen Japan has keen responsible 
for the rise of the standing of all Asiatic peoples amongst the 
nations and the fact that the white races had not dared to 
disparago them. t Moreover, sho was able to harmonize the 
most modern Occidental views and practice with the ancient 
wisdom of Japan, and to create a new form of civilization, 
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which China hed to leam.* Dr, Sun Yat-sen keenly reslized 
‘the need of mutual economic co-operation between Japan and 
China, their mutual dependence.t and the necessity for all 
the Asiatic races to unite together. ‘The Sino-Japanese 
rancour was due to a mismnderstanding for which both nations 
‘were equally responsible. Quarrels between brothers require 
less ground than quarrels between strangers. § 

‘The wisdom of Japan which enabled her to resist suecess- 
fully all foreign aggression and to preserve the independence 
of her civilization was the true and pure Chinese civilization 
inherited by Japan from China.{| The Japanese of to-day were 
‘the real Chinese, the Chinese of the Tang dynasty, the period 
in which Chinese civilization first blossomed.|| ‘The delieacy, 
refinement and principles of loyalty and gallantry of that 
period were preserved in Japan from the destructive influence 
of the Mongols and Manchus which Mongolized the Chinese, 
debasing them with the untidiness, slovenliness and personal 
uncleanliness of the Mongols.** 

We do not go so far as the famous Chinese thinker, 
Ku Hung-ming, whom we have just cited, and who has been 
admired by the elite of Japanese Science and Literature, and 
ridiculed by the modern Chinese, but wo think that the present 
antagonism between China and Japan is largely due to the 
erroneous interpretation of Japan’s position vis-d-vie China 
ssinoe the wat of 1894-95. 

Neither the notorious Twenty-one Demands nor the 
subsequent policy of Japan in Shantung and Manchuria, even 
if it had the appearance of an intervention in China's domestic 
affairs, ean give grounds to conclude that the Japanese intrusion 
into Chinese polities was or is threatening China’s territorial 
integrity or her sovereign rights. ‘The huge investments made 
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in China by Japan subsequently to the successful elimination 
of the Tsings end Yuan Shih-kai do not represent any danger 
to China, ‘Those investments may roughly be valued at Gold 
‘Yen 1,900,000,000, a larger amount than that of any other 
nation. ‘The “special interest of Japan” in Manchuria, as 
far as her investment in railways, mining, manufacturing 
industries, banking, commerce, etc., is concerned. amcunts 
alone to Gold Yen 1,329,000,000. Tn addition to this Jepan 
hhas loaned tq the Poking Government and the various pro- 
vineial governments a total of about Gold Yen 700,000,000. 
If the latter, in its greater part, has been squandered by un- 
‘scrupulous politicians and consumed by civil wars, the capital 
invested in various commercial and industrial’ enterprises 
remains. It hes fertilized the barren soil of Manchuria and 
revived the stagnant Chinese commerce, giving earnings to 
millions of Chinese artisans, workmen and peasants. 

There was, perhaps, a moment when the Japanese 
Government, ait partitiy the Japanese miltary party, 
intoxicated ‘wth the victories of 184-95 and 1904. 
of rsdn eenquens on sia contecohs beh eas tae tae 
irrevocably passed. ‘The experience of twenty years has 
clearly shown that Japan’ territorial expansion lies not in 
the direction of the continent, and that the surplus of her 
population * cannot be cleared by mass emigration into 
countries which do not present the same natural facilities as 
Japan, There was and is no room for a mass emigration of 
Japanese into China proper. She is too over-populated to give 
place to @ new population running into millions. Neither is 
there room for the Japanese colonization of Manchuria, Tens 
of thousands of Chinese yearly forsake their old homes and 
move thither.t The economic pressure of these amorphous, 
impecmeablo masses is irresistible. It was duo to this fact 
that the emperors of the late Manchu dynasty, awake to the 
obliterating and engulfing propensities, or rather abilities, of 
the prolific Chinese, forbede them to migrato into Manchuria 
{in oner to save the country of their ancestors from becoming 
Chinese. 
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Up to tlio Boxer retellion Manchuria was mainly waste 
Jand, but as soon as this restriction was rescinded her Chinese 
population increased with enormous rapidity until at th 
beginning of 1926 it reached 20,000,000. ‘The Tsing dynasty 
faded out of the picture ; the Manchus disappeared, absorbed 
by the Chinese, but the average Japanese emigrant is not 
desirous of going to Manchuria, while those who did go failed to 
‘make their home in that land.* They were like the Manchus, 
‘unable to, withstand the pressure of the patient, plodding, 
insinuating, hard-working Chinese, who, sooner or later, 
gradually became the solo proprietors of the soil. 

‘The Far Eastern dominions of Russia present still less 
facilities for the Japanese expansion. ‘The Siberian expedition 
of 1018-1922 proved positively that all dreans to establish 
there a territory for Japanese colonization are chimerical. 
Besides sovere climatio conditions, which the average Japanese 
‘cannot endure, and the natural inaccessibility of the country, 
to conquer Siberia means to exterminate her entire population. 
For in every Russian the Japanese will find an irreconcilable 
enemy who will never endure the appearance of Japanese 
colonists on Russian soil, Russia is not a second Korea, 
inhabited by a destitute and disarmed population, easily 
suppressed. ‘The policy of harsh measures epplied there is 
out of place in Siberia, It has led only to bloody excesses, t 
to the events of Nicholeevsk on the Amur, where the Soviet 
irregular massacred the entire Japanese colony, including 
‘women and children, together with the Japanese garrison and 
the personnel of the Japanese Consulate. t 

‘The possession of fisheries on the Amur coast ind Kam- 
chatka, and of the oil-fields of Saghalien, without the express 
sanction of the Russian Government, might easily result in 
‘the necessity of maintaining a large army, the cost of which 
will offset the advantages of such a possession. ‘This was at 
once realized by the sober-minded section of Japanese 
politicians § and commercial bodies,{] which preferred to see 
normal relations with Russia restored ‘rather than to follow 
‘the chauvinistio outeries of the die-hards. 








“Mz. Eiji Amob, Japanese Consul-Geperal in, Harbin—Tbid, 
"The Japanese Operation in the Amar Provinces,” collection of 
‘official document relating to the Internatienal, Tatervestion in. the Ammur 
Proviacen, published by " Svobodnaya Rosa,” Viadivestok, 1021, 
"Declaration of the Japanese Government, July Sr, 1030. 
EG. Seigo Nakano in the House of Representatives in support ofthe motion 
regatting the unconditional recognition af the U-S.S-R.—-March 20th, 1023. 
"] Resolution of the Tokyo Chauaber of Commerce, Moy Tih, 1928. 
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In effect, the outlet for Japan’s emigration and territorial 
expansion scarcely lies in the Asiatio continent. If Japan is 
over forced to seek “a place in the sun” for the surplus of 
hher population, the natural direction is towards the scuth. 
Being barred from. the continent by its natural conditions 
‘and the donsity of its native populetion, and being excluded 
from America and Australia as undesirable, the Japanese 
emigrant will be forced to move to the thousands of Southern 
islands which form a chain along the eastern and southern 
coasts of Asia,* He will remain there, in the land of rice, 
‘without which no Japaneso mass emigration is possible. He 
will meet there a population economically and socially weak 
to resist the victorious march of Japanese Culture. The 
possession of these dominions will ensure to Japan the 
permanent leadership and domination of all peoples of 
yellow race, and solve, onco and for ever, all het economic 
problems. Any step in this direction will open @ new era 
in the Pacific: an era of a formidable and lasting struggle, 
‘the outcome of which will depend upon the moral and material 
preparedness of the combatants to endure the enormous losses 
eonnocted with it. 

We aro not concerned with the moral side of the iseue, 
for if such a struggle ever takes place (and we believe it 
will) it will undoubtedly bear the character of a decp 
national movement in Japan. We are interested in the 
material sido of the protlem, and wo venture to stato that 
in our short historical analysis wo have met Japan in 
the process of syatematically preparing herself for the coming 
struggle. 

The great earthquake of 1923 has delayed, and, at the 
same timo, brought nearer, the finalevent. It has delayed it, 
for it dealt  covero blow to the national economy of Jepan, 
causing a loss amounting to Yen 5,500,386,034,t not including 
the value of works of art, objects of historical interest, libraries, 
etc., which were destroyed by fire. It, brought it nearer, for 
the earthquakeof 1925, with its 1,613shocks and the subsequent 
27,000 earthquakes, ¢ ‘indicated that the secular elevation of 


* General N. Golovin and Admiral A. Bubool, “The Problem of the 
Paci in the Twentieth Canty," Charis Seribner, New ork Gy, 122. 

i uunteu of Sovial AifeeeGe the Home Ofte, Tekyor © to. Great 
Barthquaie of 1998 in Jupan” 1020, p08, 

1 eitnologlel Departnca of the Toke Central Meteorological Obsrva. 
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the coasts of the main Japanese islands, recorded in the 
annals of Japenese history from the eighth century 3.0, has 
assumed a entastrophie form.* 

The destruction which this geological process brought 
along with it could be endured in the past by Japan when 
she was a purely agricultural country. But it cannot be 
endured by Japan as a modern State, with a highly-developed 
industry, with its huge buildings, precious machinery, railways, 
dockyards, eto. 

It is asserted in certain quarters that peoplé may become 
inured to earth tremors, that familiarity with earthquakes is 
breeding a species of contempt for them, and that the rattlings 
of the earth’s crust are even despised in Japan as too trivial 
a matter to interfere with life. But it cannot be denied that 
the seismic disturbances in Japan were and ere fatal for her 
normal development as a Great Power ; that the only means 
to check their terrjble consequences is the expansion of her 
territory and the redistribution of her population and vital 
industries and means of national defence in such a manner as 
to guarantes them against any such catastrophe es a severe 
earthquake. 

China and Russia form the Japanese rear-tine, It is to 
the advantage of Japan to seo these countries industrially 
developed and self-supporting, free from any foreign influence 
and capable to resist any foreign aggression. It is to her 
advantage to see them strong and willing to eupply her with 
all that she needs in her struggle for her national progress. 

The dispute with Russia has been settled. ‘The national 
insult which was received in Nicholaevsk-on-Aumur, and 
which served as an excuse for the occupation of the northern 
part of Saghalien Islands, has been forgotten. On January 
20, 1925, His Excellency’ K. Yoshisawa, the Envoy Extra- 
ordinary ‘and Plenipotentiary of his Majesty the Emperor of 
Japan at Peking, and Comrade L. Karakhan, the Ambassador 
of tho Union of Soviet Socialist Republics for China, signed a 
convention whereby Japen received exclusive oil concessions 
in Northern Saghalien,t and was’ assured thet all questions 
connected with the right of Japan to exploit forests and 
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fisheries on the Russian Pecific coast would be solved according 
to her desires* ‘The terms of the Portsmouth Treaty, 
whereby the rights of Japan in South Manchnrin. were esta: 
lished, were reconfirmed. ‘The Japanese troops evacuated 
Saghalien, and the Japanese Government pledged itself to 
“respect scrupuloudly Russia’s territorial integrity” and the 
rights of the.U.S.S.R. to order its own life within its own 
jurisliction in its own vay, and to refrain from any act, 
overt or covert, liable in any way to endanger its order or 
security. ‘The ‘Soviets bound themselves to refrain fom 
any political or social propaganda endangering the existing 
ler in Japan, 

It was not a “ Gentlemen’ agreement,” but it was surely 
‘an agreement based on the realization of mutaal advantage : 
it ensured to the Communist Internationale safety and a free 
hand in spreading its doctrines in China as long as they did 
not jeopardize “ Japanese legitimate interests,” and to Japan 
the destruction of political prestige and economic power of 
her Western rivals in China, 

‘These limitations were tacitly accepted by the Soviets, 
which, as_wo stated, excluded Japan from amonget. the 
“ Foreign Powers” against whom they agitated in China, and 
which insisted upon the Kuomintang accepting this principle. 
Indeed, it should be admitted that, if tho Soviet Govern- 
ment has constantly violated the non-propaganda provision 
of its treaties with other Powers, it has kept its word loyally 
in respect to Japan. Japan's ‘social and financial crises, 
‘unemployment, and agricultural unrest are due to specifically 
Japaneso-reasons and the mediveval system of Iand tenure 
‘which is still in force in Japan, but are not due to the Com- 
munist propaganda of the Soviets. 

But whilst Soviet Russia has been willing, or forced by 
circumstances and the firm policy of Japan, to co-ordinate her 
policy in the Far East with that of Japan, the methods of 
Political and diplomatic pressure brought to beer on China 
by her proved to be a complete failure. None of ‘the Chinese 
political parties or groups recognized as an absolute fact that 
China’s fate is indissolubly bound with that of Japan: that 
there was and is no room for China’s independent polities as 














“The Ruso-lepanese Lamber Concewion Agrocmeat waa signed in 
Moscow on January 10th, 1027, - 

“FCninewe Goverment Nolo to the USSR. February 11th, 1025; 
samme to Japan, Jasuaty Vith ard February ith, 1035; N. Narakhas ‘0 the 
Gilvoe MERI? of Fokeign Allee, Pebraney 20, 1036. 
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long as they did not correspond with the Japanese conception 
regarding the future of the Far East. 

In the long chain of Japan's relations with China her 
non-interference with the progress of the anti-Northera 
‘expedition forms an event of particular importance for the 
destinies of the whole of Asia. ‘The Chinese revolution reached 
in its progress tho stage when it became essential to extend 
tho territory of its immediate effect. ‘The Kuomintang had 
to be given @ chance to build up a new China on the principles 
expressed by their late leader. They had fo“be given an 
opportunity of realizing the hopes which were placed upon 
thom by Japan when she afforded asylum to the Chinese 
rovolutionaries secking sefety in flight, and, later on, helped 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen to establish a republic in China.” For if 
Japan had ever to come to a complete understanding with 
China, she had to do it not with the China of Yuan Shih-kai 
or the Anfuites or Marshal Chang Tso-lin, but with the China 
of those who led arf represented the Chineso masses.* 

The outcome of the anti-Northern expedition depended 
on whether the Chins of the Kuomintang and the Communist 
was able to realize her actual position vis-a-vis Japan or not. 
Should it do so, her peace and order, her political and 
Sconomio independence and territorial integrity were aarured, 
Should it not—politics in the Orient have no limit in time— 
Japan had to wait for another chance. 

Sweeping success accompanied the anti-Northern Expedi- 
tion from the very start. With striking awiftness the Southern 
armies forced their way to the North, capturing small cities 
and pushing into Hunaa province, the domain of: Marshal 
Wau Pei-fu, “In three weeks after the appointment of General 
Chiang Kai-shek, Commander-in-Chief of the Nationalist 
armies, and the declaration of war, they reached Changsha, 
tho capital of Hunan, where they joined the forces of General 
‘Pang Sheng-chi, an old ally of Canton. One month later 
their vanguards reached the outskirts of Wuchang. They 

Tn this consection it is interesting to point out that among the 
documents found in the USSR. Embuay st Peking dating the police 
faid on Apel 6th, 1027, there ina copy aad translation of Iotor ent by 
Sun Yatn to a cerain dopanese ifininter whose narae in Chineso i» Mu 
“Pang, "M, Borodin. who forwariod this eapr, did not docloe his real name, 
Tn tht otige De: Sin Yat-en sates, sur ait, hat Japan atoe prepare here 
{or the inevitable war against Weetsrn Powers and that, “properly speaking.” 
the ‘vetory of tho Chinese revalution ia in the intereata of Jeans becatise 
Tlenitp and tle tao te omy f greater essomndovloetnt 
Of colutey."—Mearevely, spt city Pe 100, 160. eee 
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eroased tho Yangtze west of Nanyang, and on Soptembor 6 
occupied this city with its famous arsenal, ‘Two days later 
they were in Hankow. Wachang, on the other side of the river, 
held out stubbornly, defended by a Honanese garrison, until 
October 11, when, just as an agreement for the capitulation 
of the city’ was arranged, its gallant defenders to be afforded 
all military honours and receive a freo pass, the Southern army 
entered the city by means of a ruse. 

Marshal Wu Pei-fu’s forces retreated northward, leaving 
the wholo upper part of the Yangtze Valley in the hands of 
the victors. His troops proved to be incapable to withstand. 
either the enthusiasm of the Southerners or the demoralizing 
effec: of the Communist propagands. Many units which had 
professed allegiance to him went over to the enemy or refused. 
to fight. Nanyang, with its huge arsenal and supplies, was 
surrendered owing’ to treachery. ‘The samo occurred in 
Wuchang.* Marshal Wu Pei-fu himself with his best troops 
remained in Changhsintien, awaiting the result of the op 
tions against the Kuominchun at the Nankow pass, teking 
no personal part in the war, and blindly trusting his com- 
manders, who one after another betrayed him. 

Tt was not only his army in which treachery assumed 
such proportions. The same happened in the Fukien 
Province, South Honan, and, later on, in Kiangsi, Chekiang, 
Shantung, and Shensi. "The Northern commanders competed 
botween themselves in tho swiftness of their surrender to the 
Southerners, which brought them rich rewards and high 
appointments in the Nationalist army. 

However, should we make an attempt to analyze tho 
disgraceful conduct of these Generals in respeot to their leaders, 
to whom they owed their allegiance, we would arrive at the 
conclusion that they had no other alternative except to do as 
they did, ‘They were themselves surrounded with treachery. 
‘Their troops refused to fight against the Nationalists. They 
were surrounded by a hostile population, which acelaimed the 
advance of the Southerners, 

‘The Communist and Kuomintang agents swamped the 
country long before the arrival of the Nationalist. troops, 
causing demoralization in the ranks of the Northern party- 
fand strikes and peasant-uprisings in tho rear of its armics. 
‘Their resistance was already broken during tho first period of 
the campaign, due to the tempting slogans of Communism, 
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which the Kuomintang held, for the time being, inadvisable to 
introduce into China, but the force of which they realized full 
woll* Tt was a terrible weapon, 2 terrible means of victory, 
which the Northern allies had no remedy to counteract. They 
had nothing to offer to the masses. ‘They could not resort to 
anti-foreign and anti-Christian agitation. ‘They had no funds, 
no trained men to establish an effective eystem of corruptior 

espionage and propaganda, which produce the five forms of 
demoralization known to Chinese classical military art : the 
demoralization of cities and villages; the demoralization of 
armies ; the dissension between the highest. and the lowest 

the demoralization of life and the demoralization of deata.+ 

Still less could the Northern leaders resort to means of 
terrorism. ‘They could not depart from Chinese traditions, 
which were the only weapons left in their hands to resiet the 
destructive methods of the Southern tactics. These traditions 
forbade the use of terror sgainst a peaceful population, and the 
putting to death of ‘officers and soldiers loyal to their chiefs, 
as was done by the Nationalists. They were insufficiently 
modernized to despise the traditional Chinese generosity and 
to cast away the custom, strictly adhered to since the 
Revolution of 1911, whereby the personal property of defeated. 
Political opponents was not liable to confiscation by their 
vietorious rivals. § 

On December 1, 1926, the Political Council of the 
‘Kuomintang decided to removo the Southern Government to 
Wuchang. ‘This decision was taken with the approval of 
General Chiang Kai-shek, who thus expressed a feeling of 
‘complete security in the Southern control of the Yangtze 
territory. 

“Declaration of the Canton Government, Cunton, Tune 6th, 1098 

‘Rules of Miltary” Are (B 8}, Are Ie. These rules are atintbuted 
tot enon of the Chine Cer Sun‘ mbo lived the sath entry 
70°F the day tthe tral of General Liu Yu-chun, th gallant Commander 
of the Wachang Garrison, and General Chen Chis me, the Tuchun of Bupeby 
GheNetionalit Govtrnmest promulgated a new Penal Codegoverning outer” 
Revolitionsry offerte, According to Art, L of thi Code, both generals, a8 
‘hole of ioporant oes, and” having commited ca frutirang the 
policies of the Nationalist Revelation," were Hable to the death penalty — 
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On December 10 fourteen leading members of the South- 
er Government, now styled the Nationalist Government of 
Chins, including ‘tho entire family of tho Inte Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
and M. Borodin, arrived at Hankow. 

‘The largest concourse in the history of Hankow and its 
native city, Wuchang, estimated at 300,000, attended a mass 
meeting on the following day. ‘The newly-arrived addressed 
‘the people, urging thom to riso in support of the Nationalist 
cause and “‘help to bring about the abolition of the cherter 
of China’s poverty, the unequal treaties.” * 

Since the early days of May, 1926, Hankow had been the 
scene of acute labour unrest, which was deliberetely intensified 
by the most elaborate antiforeign and anti-Christian pro- 
paganda, Practically all foreign-owned factories and banks 
‘suspended operations. ‘The strike wave extended to the 
Chinese-owned enterprises, while shipping had been crippled 
since the Wanhsien incident of August, 29, 1926, and the 
increase of sniping at vessels by both Naticnalist and Northern 
soldiers since the ultimatum to the foreign naval authorities 
of General Chiang Kai-shek. 

‘The Wanhsien incident, which stirred the whole of China, 
was grossly exaggerated by both Chinese end foreigners. 
Both sides tried to get the best of the issue, which represented 
‘8 very trivial matter in a oivil war. ‘The detention of two 
ships and their crews belonging to a British firm ¢ by General 
‘Yang-sen, a semi-independent subordinate General of Marshal 
Wa Pei-fu, and the subsequent forcible releeso of the crew 
by British gunboats, resulting in an exchange of fire wherein 
‘a number of shots were fired at the city of Wanhsien, was 
raised to the magnitude of the deliberate destruction of 
peaceful populstion by the British naval authorities. ‘The 
Chinese claimed a loss of nearly one thousand killed and 
wounded. § 

The Ultimatum of General Chiang Kai-shek, restraining 
the liberty of navigation for foreign warships in the zone of 
operations, was even of lees importance, ‘The foreign warships 
have always meintained a perfect neutrality as far as Chinese 
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mutual destruction has been concerned. But, as stated, 
the enti-foreign feeling ran high, ond thousands of workers 
wore put out of work and, half-starving, filled the streets of 
Hankow. With the arrival of the Nationalists, the control of 
the strike movement: went over to the Communists, who saw 
to it that no settlement of strikes coald be effected. 

‘The situation eased somewhat during the etay in Hankow 
of the newly-appointed British Minister, Sir Miles Lampson, 
who came to establish a direct contact with the Nationalist 
Government, the cause of which found a number of sympa- 
thizers in Great Britain.* But the effect of his interview 
with Mr. Eugene Chen, the Nationalist Foreign Minister, could 
not be lasting. The end of the anti-British boyeott in Canton 
and the cancellation of the Hongkong strike did not mean the 
cessation of the anti-foreign and anti-British movement.} ‘The 
Southern Government was moved to relax its attitude visd-vis 
Great Britain by the necessity of strengthening the war-chest of 
the Kuomintang, but not by considerations of inadvisability of 
ite unfriendly policy in respect to Great Britain. It ordered the 
removal of the strike pickets, substituting the boycott by the 
levy of a 24 per cent. surtex on all foreign imports and exports, 
which, since the beginning of its collection from January 1, 
1927,t has netted several millions for the Kuomintang. 

‘The generous grant by the British Government of 
£350,000, representing the’ percentage of the available funda 
of Great Britain’s share of the Boxer indemnity, for educational 
and other public purposes in China, announced in London, § 
scarcely affected tho anti-British attitude of the Nationslists, 
whilst the liberal proposals of the British Governnient sut 
mitted to the Diplomatic Body at Peking on December 17, 
1926,{ regarding the immediate enforcement of the Washing- 
ton surtaxes and partial cancellation of some of the extra- 
territorial privileges only increased the general enmity. | 











‘Mz. Loyd George's apecch at Brudford, December 6th, 1926. 

{ Deauration of the Canton Strike Comunitiee, Ostobet 10th, 1020— 
“ Nomh-China Herald,” October 16th, 1026, 

ale Bugeae Chen, Gant Minter of orsign Afi, to EB Es 
Const eptember 18th, 1920. Same to the Consular Body, October 
th, and. December 30th, 1026. 

Br F. B. A. Da Horta, Conml General for Portugal and Senior Consul, 
to the Canton Goverament (by mail), Novenber Sth, 1920. 
toa POT of Chinn Tademnky Advisory Committee, London, November, 

'{‘«North-Chian Herald," December 24th, 1926, 

Mr. Eugene Chen, ‘Notioalist Miniter of Foren Affain, to Mr. 
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‘Tho British Concession in Hankow presented a fortified 
camp, » All entrances to the Concession roads were barricaded 
‘and guarded by British police and volunteers and a landing 
party from British gunboats, which, with the greatest difficulty, 
‘succeeded in holding back an angry mob attempting to force 
fan entrance to the Concession, Matters came to @ head on 
January 3, 1927, when s largo demonstration assembled on 
‘the boundary ofthe Concession and the Nationalist, Govern 
ment presented an ultimatum, containing tho resolution of 
the joint meeting of tho representatives of Inbour, agriculture, 
commerce, education and the army, demanding the with- 
drawal of the British forces and the disarmament of the 
volunteers.* 

‘The position of the defenders was hopeless: thirty-five 
marines and some two hundred volunteers and Indian police 
against a crowd of many thousands, backed by the Nationalist 
Government.¢ In view of the fact “that any further uso 
of force would lead to much useless bloodshed,” t it was 
arranged that the British troops and the volunteers would be 
removed, on the understanding that the Chinese authorities 
would undertake to guard the boundary of the Concession. 
However, on the moming of January 4 and on the 
following day a riotous mob broke through all the defences 
‘and flooded the roads of the Concession, taking possession of 
all official buildings. 

On January 7 the Nationalist Government, issued a 
proclamation taking over the administration of tho Conces- 
Sion and undertaking to protect the lives and property of 
the foreign residents, ‘This proclamation, in the form of a 
communiqué signed by the Nationalist Minister of Forel 
‘Kis, wao posted within tho British Concession and in the 
‘Chinese city. But there was nobody to read it. On the same 
day, early in the morning, the Concession was evacuated by 
all foreigners, except a few tens who took refuge in the build 
ings belonging to the Asiatic Petroleum Co., guarded by British 
marines. 

Similar riots ocourred in Kiukiang and other places on 
tho upper Yangtze, where the mejority of the foreigners, 








“Resolution of the meoting of 3,600 delegates of civil and miltary 
associations, Hentow, December 20th, 1626. 
‘Dr. HT, 0. Tu, Poltieal Department ‘of Headquarters of National 
Revolutionary Army, “The Chine Press” January Ith, 1027. 
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xcept the Japanese and the French, had to close their business 
and fleo or were evacuated by onder of their Governments. 
“The dykes have been cut and the water has begun to rush 
through,” declared M. Borodin, the Soviet High Advisor 
to the Kuomintang.* 

‘We must sdmit that not only the foreign colony in China, 
but also the Nationalist Government itself, wore struck with 
‘amazemont by the swiftness of events. The Nationalists felt 
‘that thoy had gone a little too far in following the tactics 
of the Communists, It was inconceivable that the greatest 
and proudest country in the world would endure silently the 
humiliation imposed upon her by party of Chinese modem- 
ized politicians, degrading her prestige amongst the millions of 
Asiatic peoples whom it ruled. 

The Nationalist Government oxprossed its entire willing. 
oss to compensate any loss sustained by the foreigners in 
general, and the British in particular, as the result of mob 
‘actions.} It tried to shift the responsibility for the incident 
to aot of circumstances which forced it to take control of the 
British Concessions. t Tt disavowed any aggression in re- 
‘spect to foreigners: the Nationalist Sorscmee was only 
anti-imperialistic, but not anti-forcign. § 

Tho Nationalist Government pledged itself to afford every 
protection to the foreigners, urged thom to resume their busi- 
ness and vowed not to capture by foree Shanghai, the only 
Treaty port in tho Yangtzo Valley which the foreigner still 
held, but to ontor it ‘ts administrators and conservers of 
work dono thoro by foreign nationals.” It was in the 
grip of foar of reprisals on tho part of Grest Britain, and 
appealed to tho Public Opinion of the world, which since 
1018 has never failed to lond an ear to Chinese grievances. 
It ssemed to be confused, and its Minister of Foreign 
‘Affairs exerted himsolf in hiding tho real facts behind a flood 
of noisy phrases, But the unsophisticated military leaders 
of the Nationalist forces wore more outspoken and frank. 
They pointed to the inevitableness of a war between Gre 
Britain and Japan, which “ would give to China a chance to 
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sottle her own affairs unmolested by interference of these 
Powers.”* ‘They declared thet China must unito with all 
‘the peoples weak and oppressed to fight for her independence 
and freedom, ond must rely upon herself for the restoration 
of foreign Concessions, atolition of extraterritoriality and un- 
equal treaties.j Only’ the Communists kept silence. 

But all gpprohension was superuous. The world was 
decidedly in favour of the Chinese Nationalist movement, Tt 
failed to sco behind it either the red face of Mosoow or the 
Rising Sun of the Yamato peoplo.t It accepted it as an 
clomentary movement of the Chinese awakening masses hardly 
to bo controlled by anybody, even the Kuomintang, which, 
“if not promptly dealt with upon a basis of justice and oqual- 
ity, will ondangor the peaco of the world.”§ Under tho 
pressure of publio opinion the Government of the world’s 
groaiost. democracy, America, declared itsolf in favour of meot- 
ing half-way the Chinese national aspirations,{j and, simul- 
taneously with this announcement the British Government sent 
its representatives to negotiate the rendition of the British 
Concessions in Hankow snd Kiukisng. | Moreover, it com- 
municated to China » memorandum expressing its ‘readiness 
to recognize modern China’s law courts and apply her law 
in its own courts in China; to make British subjects liable 
to payment of regular legal taxation ; to probibit British 
missionaries to purchase land in the interior; the Chinese 
converts should look to the Chinose law and not to the 
treaties for protection ; and the missionary educational and 
‘medical institutions should conform to Chinese laws and 
regulations.** 





* Statement of General Chiang Waiahekat the De. Sun Yat-sen Memorial 
Servite gt Nanchang, January Sed, 1027.—"The China Co onuary 
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Tt was not much, but it was much more than 
tho first glance. It proved that tho Soviet moth: 
‘posing of international issues were correct, and that the tactics 
adopted by the Nationalist Govemment in respect to the 
Foreign Powers was sound. 

‘New China is strong and is conscious of its power and 
ita ability by economic means to enforce its will on Chinese 
soil against any Powor. The question is not what Great 
Britain and the other Powers may wish to grant China to 
‘meet the legitimate aspirations of th Chinese nation, but 
what Nationalist China may justly grant Great Britain and 
the other Powers, whose régime of international control is 
now definitely sharing tho fate of all historical systems of 
Political subjections,”” deslared Mr. Eugene Chen, the Netion- 
alist Minister of Foreign Affaire,* and, as soon ag the British 
Government announced its decision ‘to despatch troops for 
the proteotion of her nationals in Shanghai,t he promptly 
broke off his negotiations with the British representatives at 
Hankow. t 

This despstch was the only possible means to save the 
greatest foreign colony in China from being disgracefully tarned 
out from Chins. ‘The scheme to neutralize Shanghai, revived 
by a section of Chineso politicians and publie organizations § 
and the United States Government, was indignantly refused 
by the Nationalists and the Northem Party alike. ‘There was 
no other alternative left for Great Britain except to resort to 
armed foros in order not to be placed in the position where 
sho had either to accept the humiliating terms of the Nation- 
alists, as in Hankow and Kiukiang, or declare war on Nation- 
alist China. j 

In fact, whilst the sottlement of the Hankow issue 
was allowed to drag on,** the situation in Shanghai had 
reached a critical stage, Marshal Sung Chuan-fang, the 
overlord of five provinces—Kiangsu, Kiangsi, Chekiang, 
Fukion and Anhwei, who also controlled the Shanghai 

~ Declaration on Nationalist Foreign Paley, Haakow, January 22nd, 1921. 

Declaration of Britah Government, Jenuary 24th, 1027 
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area, shared the fate of Marshal Wu Pei-fu. During 
the first period of the campaign in Hunen and Hupch 
ho ‘ried to maintain neutrality in the hope that the 
Southerners would confino themselves to those provinces, 
but as soon as tho Nationalist army occupied Hankow 
‘they invaded the provinco of Kiangsi, disregarding his 
ultimatum,* «Twelve days later Nanchang, the capital of 
Kiangsi, and on November 5, Kiukiang, fell into tho hands 
of General Chiong Kei-shek, who personally led the 
Nationalist aimy. During the letter part of November 
he advanced into Fukien and occupied a part of Anhwei, 
threatening Hangchow, the capital of Chekiang, An attempt 
to arrive at a compromise with him failed, while the 
difficulties owing to the revolt of entire units, labour strikes 
and peasant uprising increased with every moment. 
Marshal Sun Chuan-fang appealed for help to Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin, offering to forego all his, rights exept the 
control of Chekiang and Kiangsu.t 

‘A combined force of Shantung-Chihli troops was at once 
moved to his assistanice. Some of these troops were advanced 
through Anhwei towards Kiukiang; some occupied Nanking, 
where the Shantung forees under Marshal Chang Chung-chang, 
the Tupan of this province, had established headquarters. 
However, the efforts to save the situation failed. On February 
18, 1927, the Nationalist army entered Hangchow. Tho 
Chekiang capital rendored no resistance to the Nationalists. 
‘The unoceupied part of Anhwei declared neutrality, which, 
being translated into common language, meant that it declared 
allegiance to the Nationalist eause. ‘The fall of Shanghai and 
Nanking was imminent. 

On Februsry 25 th Diplomatic Body at Peking an- 
nounced that it would take the nocessary steps to ensure the 
safety of the International Settlement in Shanghai and to 
protect its nationals. About soven thousand British troops, 
over one thousand American marines, six hundred Japaneso 
sailors, and lending parties from men-of-war of other nations 
and volunteers manned the barricades hastily erected around 
tho International Settlement. ‘The French Concession was 
guanled by a detachment of French troops. 

Shanghai hoisted tho Notionalist lage on March 21. 
Its fall was due to treachery, as in the case of Wuchang, 

“Marshal Sun Chuanfang’s Ukimatam to the Nationalist Goverment, 


Septenber 1th, 1027. 
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‘Nanyang, Nanchang, Kiukiang, and Hangchow. A joint 
committee of the Kuomintang and Communists, having 
their seat in the French Concession, directed tho’ activity 
of the local labour organizations and plain-clothed soldiers of 
the Southern army smuggled into Shanghai, receiving instruc- 
tions by wireless from Hankow. A general uprising of armed 
Inbourers was planned to effect the seizure of the foreign 
Settlement, but this was frustrated by the resolute actions 
‘of tho British authorities, which forced the troops of other 
nationalities, including tho Japanese, to participate half- 
honrtediy in the defence, 

‘The vanguards of the regular Nationalist army arrived 
only on March 22, when the Northerners were already in 
fall retreat, and the native city and suburbs were controlled 
by armed Labour organizations, Marshal Sun Chuan-fang 
withdrawing his troops north of the Yangtze. 

‘On March 23, Marshal Chang Chung-chang evacuated 
Nanking, and the Southern troops, advancing from Wuhu, 
‘poured into this city, meoting no resistance whatsoever. 

This brief account of the principal events of the National- 
ist campaign in the Yangtze Valley will show to the reader 
the striking results of Communist strategy applied in the 
great Russian Civil War of 1918-1920. But it was not this 
that struck most the mind of the average Chinese, and prob- 
ably the mind of the average Japanese, It was the helpless- 
ness and disunity among the Foreign Powers displayed in the 
face of the common emeny. The British were driven out 
from Hankow because none of the other Powers which hed 
menof-war in Hankow wished to help the smail British 
landing-party to resist the attack of thousands of Chinese 
coolizs, ‘The same happened in Kiukiang. 

The Chinese-controlied areas in the vicinity of the 
Intemational Settlement and French Concession of Shanghai 
fell into the hands of the Nationalists. ‘The French authorities, 
aware of the existence of the Kuomintang and Communist 
‘centres of propaganda in the territory of their Concession, were 
helpless to stop their activity. 

The Japanese declared that they saw no reason to change 
their policy of non-interference, for “ the events in Chins did 
not sffect their interests,” and " that the co-operation among. 
tho Powers in China was spiritual rather than material.” * 














‘Statements of Baron Shidchara, Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
in the Japanese Dt, January 18th and 24th, 1927. 
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As for the rest, the position of Japan hardly surprised, 
anyone, but the lack of unity amongst the British themselves, 
vis.é-vis tho anti-British movement in China, was astounding, 
and probably satisfied the Nationalist Government much 
‘more than all the statements on China ever made by Sir Auston 
Chamberlain.* ‘The most demooratio elements of Great 
Britain expressed themselves definitely opposed to the des- 
atch of troops for the protection of her interests in China f 
and exchanged encouraging telegrams with the Nationalist 
Government just at the moment when the entire prestige of 
Britain in the Oriont was at stake. t 

In the light of these events it was quite natural that 
‘every Chinese should ask whether it was not the proper moment 
for China to free herself from foreign oppression ; whether it 
was not: better to let the Communists do their work and not 
‘to oppose the excesses of the labour and peasant movements. 
‘Treachery, corruption, cruelty beoame deprived of tho element 
of public shame, for the breach of discipline in the ranks of 
Northern armies assumed tho aspoct of highly-patriotic acta, 
while the oppesition to tho Southern invasion was identified 
with national treason, M, Borodin, tho Russian High Adviser 
to the Nationalist Government, becamo dictator, whose in- 
structions were beyond criticism ! 

The position of Marshal Chang Teo-lin was extremely 
difficult, “Ho was helpless to do anything : his faithful lieuten- 
ants, his army, the Three Eastern Provinces, his loyal sup- 
porters, and even his sons, were all of one mind as far as the 
foreignerg in China were concerned. § ‘They were true Chi- 
nese, and could not feel or think otherwise than as Chineso. J 

Marshal Chang Tso-lin had to co-ordinate his actions with 
‘those of the Nationalists in order not to impede their actions, 
aimed at the driving out of the “foreign dovils."” He had to 
linger where he had to strike. He had to follow scrupulously 
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the political moves of his enemies and to imitate them in 
order not to be accused of treason against his own country 
by his own party. ‘This lessened the prestige of the Peking 
Government, which he backed. 

‘An immediate collection of the two and a half per cent. 
‘Washington surtax was ordered, although it was obvious that 
this measure could not be enforced without the conseat of 
the Powers concemned.* A protest against the dispatch of 
British troops to Shanghai was lodged not because it was 
really against the interests of the Peking Government or its 
conesption of China’s welfare and sovereignty, but just because 
it was regarded as such by the Nationalistst ‘The Peking 
Government demanded an immediate treaty revision, and, as 
soon as the British Concessions in Hankow and Kiukiang were 
surrendered to the Nationalist Government, the return of all 
Foreign Concessions at ‘Tientsin.{ It promulgated a set of 
rules for the registration and control of foreign educational 
institutions immediately after such a control was arbitrarily 
takea over by the Nationalists, who denied the right of free 
tuition to foreign missionary and educational institutions. § 

Inthe meantime Marshal Chang T'so-lin swiftly approeched 
the status when he could rightly consider himself to be the lord 
of the whole of CentralandNorthern China. Marshal WuPei-fu, 
one of his dangerous rivals, was out of the way. He stubbornly 
refused to accept the armed aid offered to him after the fall of 
‘Wuchang by Marshal Chang Tso-lin, fearing lest this help would 
bbe fatal to him not less than tho Southern armies. He preferred 
to fight alone, and, as we know, was hopelessly defeated. 

The authority of Marshal Sun Chuan-fang was reduced to 
that of a mere subordinate general of Marshal Chang ‘Tso-lin, 
‘The Kuominchun army, although not defeated, retreated from 
the positions at Hankow Pass and Yuchan towards Shensi, 
and, on July 10, 1926, the Fengtien troops occupied these 
important strategical points. ‘Three divisions of the Kuomin- 
chun and two brigades Ieid down their arms and were taken 
over by Generel Yen Hsishan, the Tupan of Shanei and ally 
of Marshal Chang Tso-lin, ‘They suffered badly from lack of 
ammunition, and, after the return of Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang 
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from Russia in October 1926, were further withdrawn to 
Northern Shensi and Kansu. 

For several months nothing was heard of them, in spite 
of the fact that, since his arrival, Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang had 
accepted the command, and declared his resolution “to fight 
the foreigners and militarists to the end.”* Whilst living in 
Moscow hie officially joined the Kuomintang party, together 
with his officers and men, and was appointed a member of 
the Nationalist Government.t 

‘At the beginning of December, 1926, the Kuominchun 
vanguards advanced to the Tungwan Pass, on the Shensi- 
Shansi-Honan border, but. this movement did not constitute 
any direct menace to tho Northern Allies. 

On December 2, 1926, a joint Manifesto of Marshals 
Chang Tso-lin, Sun Chuan-fang, Chang Chung-chang, and Gen- 
eral Yen Hsi-shan announced the formation of the so-called 
Ankuochun, or Tranquility Restoration Army. Marshal Chang 
Too-iin assumed office as Commanter-in‘Chiel of his newly- 
formed army, while both Marshals end General Yon Hsi-shan 
were appointed Vice-Commanders. Marshal Wa Poi-fu did not 
receive any appointment. He was out of the game, notwith- 
standing his stubborn endeavours fo hold the Noril-estern 

art of Honan. 

PoNt he Regency Cabinet, which replaced the Committee of 
Safety in May 1920, was’ swiftly giving way, and the con- 
solidation of the entire State power in the hands of Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin was only a question of time, ‘The plan to 
revive the post of Chief Executive held by Marshal ‘Tuan Chi- 
jui was definitely dropped after the refusal of the eldest 
‘statesmen and men of unquestionablereputation and popularity 
to assume the post, which could be only a mere fiction in 
face of Marshal Chang Teo-lin’s power. 

Marshal Chang Tso-lin, however, delayed tho final step 
which would have officially made him the head of the Chinese 
Government. The psychological moment was not opportune. 
‘There was nothing which could warrant his claim to the supreme 
power of China without exposing him to the accusation of 
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imperialism and selfish ends, fatal for the whole cause for 
which he had fought since the death of Yuan Shih-kai. ‘There 
was no popular movement which could raise him on its erest 
to this power, for it was clear that he could ccoupy any post 
except that of China’s constitutional President. 

‘The panic which seized the Chinese bourgeoisie as the 
result of the mass movement stirred up by the Communists 
afforded the first opportunity whea the problem of central 
authority in the North approached a solution. ‘The split in 
the Kuomintang, the general indignation and fear of reprisals 
‘on the part of the Foreign Powers, caused by the Nanking 
‘outrages,* and the subsequent. disclosures made during the 
Police raid on the premises of the Soviet Embassy at Peking 
‘were the concluding phases of the process which finally 
brought Marshal Chang ‘Tso-lin into the supreme power in 
China. On June 16, 1927, Marshal Chang ‘Tso-lin was pro- 
claimed Generalissimo of the Chinese Army and Navy,} and 
on June 18 he proclaimed himself Dictator of the Republic 
of China, with the title of Tayoanshuai.t The Regency 
Cabinet resigned, and a new Cabinet was formed under Pre- 
mier Pan-fu, a Chujen of Imperial oxaminations and a leading 
industrialist’ and ex-Minister of Finance. The motto of the 
new régime was suppression of Communism, revision of 
treaties and protection of the lives and property of the 
foreigners. § 
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‘THE ANTI-NORTHERN EXPEDITION : 
‘THE RUPTURE WITH MOSCOW 


‘The intoxication of the Chinese middle class with the 
success of the foreign and domestic policies of the Nationalists 
‘was very shortlived. The loss which they suffered as the 
result of the heavy and aystomless taxation,* stoppage of 
‘business, and new labour legislation, which practically placed 
them at the mercy of their employees and’ workers,t and the 
‘peasants’ uprisings, were too heavy astrain for their enthusiasm 
to endure. 

‘The exodus of wealthy Chinese from the territories occupied 
by the Nationalist armies soon assumed a very alarming pro- 
portion, The ebb of specie in the banks caused an scuto 
‘risis on the money marlict, which could not be remedied by 
the levy of an embargo on silver to which the Nationalist 
Government was forced to resort. This was ono of the most 
disastrous fiscal measures ever undertaken by the Nationalist 
Government. at Hankow, which ruined entirely its financial 
prestige and inspired the greatest fear in the hearts of the 
numerous Chinese petty bourgeoisie for the safety of their 
savings. 

Conditions in the newly aequired provinces were extremely 
tense. The population in the cities experienced a shortage 
of coal and rico, for the transport along the river was crippled, 
‘and the farmers refused to sell goods for the depreciated notes 
of the Government bank. ‘The stocks in hand were all com- 
mandeered and rationed. The Government collected all 
available silver and a rigorous house-to-house search was 
conducted by the labour pickets brought from Canton and, 
the police. Pedestrians on the roads were stopped and subject 
ed to search, 








‘The Strike Settlement Law, Canton, December 27th, 1928. 
{{Anmocinted Chambers of Commerce Coavention, Dewmber 20th, 1927. 
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Under these circumstances it was hopeless to look forward 
to the resumption of normal business, and all the efforts of 
‘the Nationalist Government to induce the foreign firms to 
resume their operations were without result. 

The agreements concerning the rendition of the British 
Concessions in Kiukiang and Hankow were signed by Mr. 
O'Malley, the British Representative, and Mr. Eugene Chen, 
on behalf of the Nationalist Government, on February 19th, 
and 20th, 1927, respectively. ‘The virtual handing over of 
the Hankow concession took place on March 15th, 1927, 
when the Nationalist Municipal Regulations came into force. 

‘Tt waa a oxpitulation, at least in the eyes of the Chinese, 
and of the British in China, a new proof of Great Britain's 
weakness,* which did not inspire much confidence as far as 
the further safety of the British in Hankow was concemed.t 
Subsequent events proved that these apprehensions were not 
only correct as far, as Hankow was concerned ¢ but also in 
respect to other places under the jurisdiction of the Nationalist 
Government. The Nanking Incident on March 23rd, 1927, 
Was a glaring instance of this insecurity. 

‘The smail foreign colony of Nanking was subjected to a 
systematic destruction by the Nationalist troops. Consulates, 
firms, private residences and missionary institutions were 
looted ; foreigners were murdered and wounded, foreign 
‘women were subjected to the grossest indignities and outraged. 

Tt was a deliberate attack and cold-blooded murder of 
individual foreigners by the Nationalist soldiers of General 
Chen Chien, who entered the city after its evacuation by the 
Shantung-Chihli forces. Only the resolute action of the 
commanders of the British gunboats and two American de- 
stroyors saved the foreign colony in Nanking from complete 
extermination, Under the cover of a barrage of shrapnel 
from these war-ships, they wero able to escaps and reach the 
bank of the river where they were placed on board the ships. § 

Memorandum endorsed by the Annual Mocting of the British Chamber 
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‘The Nanking outrage was an event, unusual even under 
conditions of present Chinese civil war, where the murder of 
individual foreigners is a matter of frequont occurrence. 

Only the destroyer Hinoki, the Japanese guardship at 
Nanking, did not take any part in this salvation of the inter- 
national community. She kept silence, although amongst the 
viotims of the Nationalists ther were Japanese of official 
standing,* and the insult to the Imperial Japanese Navy 
was s0 gross, that it drove one of the Japanese officers to 
commit, suicide.t 

Justice requires, however, to mention that the Japanese 
were treated a little differently from the other nationals. 
‘The Nationalist Command and the Kuomintang did their best 
to stop te attack on the premises of the Japanese Consulate- 

General Chiang Kai-shek hastened to tender his apology 
to the Japanese Consul-General at Wuhu, asking him to 
communicate also with tho British and American authorities 
and assure them ‘that the Southerners have no enmity against 
Great Britain and Amerie, and that General Calang Kacabek 
would proceed to Nanking in person to settle tho incident.” § 
Some days later, his Chief of-staff visited the Japanese Consul- 
General at Shanghai and repeated the apology for the incident. 

‘The fear of immediate reprisals caused the Hankow 
Government to issue a statement to the effect that the disorders 
at Nanking were duo to the remnants of the defeated Northern- 
ers and White Russian mercenaries in Marshal Chang Chung- 
chang’s army, “ who instigated tho attack on foreign consulates 
in order to involve the Nationalist forces with the Powers.” || 

The number of Chinese killed and wounded by the fire 
of tho British and Americin men-of-war was given as 2,000.** 

On March 26th, General Chiang Kai-shek arrived on 
board of a Chinese gunboat at Shanghai, and events in Nan- 
king assumed a new aspect, no less sudden and unexpected 
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than the arrival of the Nationalist Commander-in-Chief at 
Shanghai itself. 

Tt appeared that, Nanking had been deliberately despoiled 
for the purpose of preventing the triumphant entrance of 
General Chiang Kai-shek into the ancient capital, and of 
entangling him in diffioaties with the foreigners.’ A par- 
ticular point was made of attacking the Japanese because 
they were supposed to be friendly to him. 

According to this version it was a masterly-organized, 
intrigue, the execution of which was entrusted to General 
Chen Chien, an opportunist who made his career as organizer 
of the Red Peasant, Corps and who was one of the greatest 
antagonists of General Chiang Kai-shek, 

‘This explanation was accepted in all Chinese circles as 
valid, and has never been since questioned. There is, however, 
a point which casts a shadow on the whole matter: General 
Chen Chien, responsible for the outrages, retained command 
of his forces, and even received promotion !* 

The split amongst the leaders of the Nationalist Govern- 
‘meni, and the Nationalist high command and the Communists 
reached its climax. The repeated attempts to screen the 
actual situation failed. The public at large became aware 
that, acting under the pressure of the Communist members, 
the Chief Executive Committee of the Kuomintang suddenly 
abolished the positions of the Chairman of the Political Council, 
the Standing Committee of the same Council, and the Military 
Council, instituting instead a Board of Chairmen. This 
move stripped General Chiang Kai-shek of all his political 
‘power as he was the chairman of all these three most iraportant 
Government committees. 

The communistic element in the Kuomintang gained the 
upper hand and his position was reduced to that of the head 
of the expeditionary forces. He was accused of Napoleonic 
designs, of attempting to usurp the whole Government author- 
ity and to establish a new one in Nenchang, his headquarters. 
‘Moreover, the Nationalist Government, now commonly known 
as the Wuhan Government, from its seat in the dual citios 
of Wuchang and Hankow, consolidated into « greater city— 
named Wuhan,t accused him of being pro-Japanese, secretly 
trying to come to terms with the Northerners and turn with 
them against the Communists. 

“The Chinn Year Book, 1928, p. 796. 
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It is difficult to decipher all the recriminations heaped 
against each other by both parties* But one is beyond 
ny doubt, that General Chiang Kai-shek appeared to be 
imreconcilably anti-communistic. In his opinion, ‘they had 
reached the zenith of power as well as arrogance in the Kuo- 
mintang and if their activities were not curbed, both the Kuo- 
‘mintang and ‘the Nationalist Government, would fall ”.t 

‘tis also beyond any doubt that in the brilliant personality 
of Chiang Kaj-shek the leaders of the Wuhan Government 
had a very dangerous political rival who could easily cause 
‘8 great deal of trouble in the future, 

These leaders stubbomly ignored the fact that the Com- 
‘munist principles at the foundation of their practices alienated 
from the Nationalist cause the entire Chinese bourgecisie. 
‘They saw in Communism only the driving force of the revolu- 
tion, and failed to see its destructive nature, which left the 
victorious Southern armies to occupy cities and villages full 
of angry and hungry mobs and deserted by the rich : to oceupy 
cities with the business life brought to a standstill, with heavy 
taxation and no taxpayers. 

Tho army was underied, ill-clothed, unpaid : millions and 
millions were required to bring the struggle against the North 
to aclose. These millions had to be provided by the Chinese 
bourgeoisie. ‘The Soviets could not finance the Anti-Northern 
expeliition ad infinitum. 

The cause of General Chiang Kai-shek was won at the 
moment when he took up the glove thrown down by the Wu- 
han Government and the Communists. ‘The sympathy of the 
Chinese fiddle class was on his side, He was full-heartedly 
‘supported by all Chinese intellectuals who viewed with anxioty 
‘the passing of the influence over the masses to the Communists 
led ky a foreign Power, and the triumph of an alien doctrine. 
He was assured of the support of all merchants who finally, 
‘were the main sufferers in the social revolution carried out by 
the Communists. In addition to this, in Shanghai, where he 
arrived, he was surrounded by his fellow provinelals, which 
in Chinese relations was a very important matter. 

(On April 14th, when the Wuhan Government forwarded 
its caustic replies to the identical Notes of Great Britain, 
‘America, Japan, France and Italy demanding punishment of 
‘commanders responsible for the Nanking outrage and a com- 
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plote reparation for personal injuries and material damage done 
to their nationals,* its authority was reduced to that of a 
local government at Wuhan. 

On April 18th, the plonary session of the Central Excou- 
tive Committee of the Kuomintang established a new Nation- 
alist Government for all China at Nanking, The Wuhan 
Government was denounead as having deviated from the basic 
principles of the late leader, Dr. Sun Yat-sen, which the Nanking 
Government had to restore in their original purity, A purifica- 
tion from the party of all extremist elements was declared. t 

With hie usual swiftness and energy, General Chiang Kni- 
shek descended upon the Communists in Shanghai, Nanking 
and Canton. In a few days with the support of the majority 
of the Nationalist commanders to whom the foreign tutelage 
of the army and Communist activity had long since become 
nauseating, he succeeded in making impossible any serious 
opposition on the part of the Communists. The labour unions 
were forcibly closed, the armed labour and peasant units dis- 
armed and disbanded. 

‘Hundreds and thousands of Communists perished ia the 
native city of Shanghai, in Nanking, Wusih, Soochow, Chang- 
chow, Hangchow and Canton. ‘The firing squids raged par- 
ticularly in the suburbs of Shanghai City, controlled by the 
Iabour organizations after the fall of Shanghai. 

Still more people perished, when special Committees for 
cleaning-up Communists and Reactionaries started to function. 
They were organized according to the principles of similar 
institutions in Soviet Russia, § and the effectiveness of their 
operation was no less. There was no further need for the 
Powers to insist on the punishment of those responsible for the 
Nanking outrego which caused a divergence of opinion 
amongst the Powers. | 

‘The foreign policy of the new Government, as announced 
by Dr. C. C. Wu, the newly-appointed Minister of Foreign 

Notcs of Fire Powers, addrewed to MF. Eugene Chen wad Concral 
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Affaics,* was in accordance with tho declarations of General 
Chiang Kai-shex made upon his arrival at Sharghai :+ it was 
abrogation of all unequal treaties by strictly peaceful and 
letimato means, and protection of fregn ives and property. 
In this the Nanking Government varied very little from the 
political programme of the Peking Government, except i 
matter of the'policy vis-d-vis the Soviets 

Marshal Chang ‘Tso-lin insisted on the recall of M. Kara- 
chant and M. Borodin,§ ignoring the Soviet threat “to 
‘cancel recognition of the Chinese Government at Peking and 
wait for the establishment of a Central Government to deal 
with M, Karaohan.” He refused to be satisfied with the official 
Soviet repudiation of having anything to do with M. Borodin 
“whom the Chinese Government should arrest in accordance 
with its sovereign rights." Finally, M, Karachan was com- 
pelled to leave Peking and China altogether, having been re- 
placed by M. Linde, U.S.8.R. Consul-Cenggal at Shanghsi, as 
Chargé d’Affaires. The situation did not permit him to pro- 
ceed either to Canton or Hankow, although the question of 
recognition of the Southern Government was very seriously 
discussed in Moscow. 

Reprisals vere also taken against individual Soviet citizens 
and diplomatic officials and ships which were suspected of being 
connected with communistic activities and carrying supplies 
tothe Southern armies, On February 28th, 1927, the Shantung 
Military authorities seized at Nanking the Soviet steamer 
Pamiat Lenin. They arrested three diplomatic couriers 
land, to their surprise, discovered amongst the passengers Mrs. 
M. Borodin, the wife of If. Borodin. During the evacuation 
‘of Nanking by the allied Shantung-Chihli foress, the steamer 
was sunk. The couriers and Mrs. Borodin were brought to 
Peking for trial,|| notwithstanding the repeated protesis of 
the Soviet authorities.** As for the rest, they were all re- 
leased by the Chinese judge on the ground that the charges 
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against them were not grave enough to exclude them from the 
deneits of Marshal Chang so-lin’s amnesty, promulgated on 
tho cocasion of his assuming the post of Generalissimo. They 
‘immediately disappeared from Peking, together with the judge 
‘who released them,* much to the indignation of the military 
authorities who issued a new warrant for their arrest. 

But the most resolute step in regard to thé Soviet repre- 
sentatives in China and their activity, which led to the com- 
plete severance of diplomatic relations between China and tho 
Soviet,t was taken by Marshal Chang ‘Tso-lin on April 6th, 
1927, when the Metropolitan Police suddenly raided the pre- 
mises of the Dalbank at Peking and extended the search to 
the offices of tho Military Attaché of the Soviet Embassy. 
‘This scarch was made with the express consent of the 
Ministers of the Powers signatories to the Peking Protocol, 
which agreed to “ this brutal violation of franchise de Thdtel 
@amiassade” t and the torms of the protocol prohibiting the 
Chinese armed force to enter the sacred precincts of the 
Peking Legation quarter, on the ground thet “inasmuch 
fas Russia was no longer a signatory Power to the Boxer 
Protocol the Diplomatic Corps was unable to keep the Chinese 
police from searching an organ established in the Legation 
quarter.” § 

‘The foreign Ministers at Peking were no less anxious 
than the Chinese to secure documentary proofs that the “*so- 
called Chinese nationalist movement ” was in reality a plot to 
oust the foreigners from China engineered by the Soviets. 
‘The foreign military attechés took the liveliest part in the 
examination of the documents found, and the protest of Minis- 
tere against “the extension of the search to the part of the 
Embassy occupied by tho Soviet Military Attaché and not 
included in the original search warrant counter-signed by the 
Senior Minister,” sounded very unconvincing. 

‘Thirty persons, including the well-known Chinese com- 
munist, Li Ta-cha, were found seeking refuge on the premises 
of the Embassy.’ Nincteon of them, and Li Ta-cha, were 
convicted of sedition by summary Court Martial, and executed 
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by strangulation. ‘The rest and several Russians were hold 
for formal trial by an ordinary Court. 

‘The mass of doouments found in the offiea of the Sovist 
Military Attaché was startling, ‘They proved conclusively the 
enormous sums spent by the Union of the Soviet Socialist 
Republics on the organization of tho Nationalist movement 
‘and the equipment of the Nationalist armies. Amongst the 
heap of half barnt documents, which the Soviet employees 
had no time to destroy, there was a number of detailed lists 
of arms and riunitions supplied to various Nationalist units 
and two certified copies of special receipts by Marshal Fong 
‘Yu-bsiang issued by him during his stay in Moscow for the 
total amount of Gold Roubles 10,897,641." 

‘The disclosures made by the raid of the Soviet Embassy 
at Peking had hardly any effect upon Nanking, ‘The archives 
of the Kuomintang kept more illuminating records in respect 
‘to Russian assistance of the Chinese national movement. 

Tho attitude of the National Government vis-a-vis Russia, 
remained the same.t Russia and China were in a similar 
‘Position among the family of nations, both being under oppres- 
sion of Western imperialism, and the anti-Communist move- 
ment was in no way anti-Russian. ¢ 

‘The Nanking Government had ¢lso no intention to apply 
foree against Wuhan. It was the Government of the late 
leader's family whose name still controlled the sympathy of 
‘the masses, and was still surrounded with the aureole of sweep- 
ing diplomatic and military victories. 

Dr, Sun Yat-sen’s fainily was virtually in control of all 
important branches of the Wuhan Government.§ Mme. Sun 
Yat-sen, his former secretary, whom Dr. Sun Yat-sen later 
‘married after ssparating from his first spouse in Canton, and 
whom we have already met at his bedside at Peking, headed 
this family rule, 

“Mitarevaky, op, cit, pp. 42.60; China Year 38, pp. 617, 
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Most of the members of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s family were 
persons of excellent education, real patriotism and administra 
tive ability. Mme. Sun, besides her charming personality as 
‘& woman, possessed a rare energy and was one of the most 
influential members of the Executive Committee of the Kuo- 
mintang. But as having been intimately connected with the 
Inte leader and full of his ideas regarding the co-operation with 
‘the Communists and Sovict Russia, they all were true guardians 
of his covenants and executors of his political testament, 

Realizing the indisputable authority which it held among 
‘the masces through its connection with the lato leader's family, 
‘the Wuban Government was not inclined to view the situation 
as peacefully as the Nanking Government. General Chiang 
Kai-shek was dismissed from all his posts and expelled from 
the party as national traitor, General Tang Sheng-chi was 
appointed Commander-in-Chiet of the National Army. 

Tt was alleged, in circles close to the Nanking Govern- 
ment, that Mmo. Sun refused to sign this order and that the 
document was issued without her signature.* ‘This version, 
if true, minimized the effect of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee’s mandate whereby General Chiang Kai-shek “was 
found guilty of massacre of people” and of “reactionary 
acts.” But it hardly hed any bearing on the results of the 
suppression of the labour and pessants’ organizations and 
the purging of the army from the Communists} for the 
further progress of the enti-Northern expedition. 

The financial help, which the Nanking Government re- 
ceived from the Shanghai bankers in exchange for this sup- 
pression, was © very important matter, § yet it did not con- 
stitute a decisive factor of the victory. It still remained 
dependent on the attitude of the masses, and the masses 
showed signs of falling off. 

On April 13th, 1927, Marshal Sun Chuan-fang re-oceupied 
Pukow and his artillery bombarded the new capital. The 
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position of the Nanking Government was critical. Its ermy 
was no more the army which conquered the Yangtze Valley. 
Only the rapid advance of Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang from the 
‘Tungkwan Pass, which forced the northern armies to retreat, 
saved the situation. On May 30th, Marshal Chang Chung: 
chang evacuated Hsuchowfu and the allied Shantung-Chihli 
and Marshal Sun Chuan -fang’s forces retreated deep into Shan- 
tung, while the Fengtien army operating in Honan withdrew 
north of the Yellow River.* 

‘At this juncture it became known that Loyang, the last 
point @appui of Marshal Wu Pei-fu, where he retired after 
his débdcle in Hunan and Hupeh, had also been taken by the 
Kuominchun, and that he himself lind fled with but a few of 
his loyal troops into Szechuen. 

‘Tho occupation of Hsuchowfu enabled General Chiang, 
Kai-shek to get into direst touch with Marshal Feng Yu- 
hhsiang, but in spite of this strategical advantege his position 
‘was still far from being stable. ‘The campaign had to be stop- 
ped.t The Wuhan armies constituted serious monaco to 
his rear, while the forward motion of his troops weakened with 
every moment. 

‘A personal interview between Chiang and Marshal Feng 
Yu-hsiang at Heuchowfu on June 20th, disclosed the uniform- 
ity of their views in regard to the Communists, t and, after 
Jengthy consultations, Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang sent an ulti- 
‘matum to the Wuhan Government demanding the immediate 
‘expulsion of M. Borodin and the irreconcilably pro-Communists 
who had to go abroad “for the sake of their health.”"§ He 
proposed further a conference between the rival factions in 
Kaifong, to end tho dissension amongst the Kuomintang. 

But the Wuhan Government flatly refused to have any 
pourpariers with General Chiang Kai-shek ‘os a counter re- 
‘olutionary,” demanding his complete submission to the man- 
dates of the Wuhan Government.{[ ‘The sudden volte-fuce of 
Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang could not inspire much confidence. 
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Some weeks previous to the conference at Heuchowfu the 
representatives of the Wuhan Government had an interview 
with him in Chengchow, which led them to believe that he 
‘was entirely on their side against Nanking. 

A number of Nanking troops were withdrawn to Nanking 
and the combined Shantang-Chihli forces resumed the offens- 
ive. Early in August the armies of General Chiang Kai-shek 
were in full retreat, hotly pursued by the Northerners. Feeble 
‘attempts to create a diversion by an advance inta Honan by the 
‘Kuominchun were easily repulsed, Hsuchowfu was re-occu- 
pied by Marshal Chang Chun-chang, while Marshal Sun 
Chuan-fang continued his drive along the Tientsin-Pukow 
Railway and, on August 17th, recaptured Pukow. 

{would be in Peking now if Japan had not sat astride 
the Shantung railroad,”—declared General Chiang Kai-shek, 
explaining the failure of the Anti-Northern campaign of 1027. 

‘This sudden and seemingly inconsistent declaration of 
General Chiang Kai-shek contained in reality a very deep and 
correct diagnosis of the rolitical moment, ‘Since the split in 
the Kuomintang and the suppression of the Chinese labour 
and agrarian movement, the attitude of Japan underwent 
very considerable change. It was no longer an attitude of 
benevolent neutrality + and, not less, benevolent tolerance 
which silenced the Japanese guns in Nanking on March 23rd, 
1927, ‘The Nationalist movement lost its interest in the eyes 
of Japan : it was no more the movement which was destined 
to unite China and lead the masses with which Japan sought 
to effect the convention enabling her to solve her national 
problems, ‘There was no ground to treat the new ‘Nanking 
Government or its enemy, the Wuhan Government, on 8 
different footing to any other Chinese Governments. There 
‘was no reason to sacrifice further lives and property of Japanese 
residents in China for the sake of any of these governments, 
which were unable or unvilling to oust the foreigners and give 
room to the Japanese. 
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The attempt to seize the Japanese Concession in Hankow 
on April 4th, 1927, by means of mob action, aa in the case 
of ths Brita eonerasion, wan at once stopp by machine gun 





The Japanese’ men-of-war which did not fire s single shot 
when their compatriots were murdered and the honour of the 
Imperial Japaneso Navy was insulted at Nonking, trained 
‘heir big guns on the points of Nationalist army concentration, 
and the Wuhan Government had to yield.* 

The garrison in South Manchuria was strengthened by 
one division and a fleet of thirty-five war-ships cast anchor 
at the port of Tsingtao. 

In response to the demand of the Japanese public,t 
which suddenly broke its silence, the new Cabinet of Baron 
‘Tanaka announced that “in the matter of Communist activi- 
ties in China, Japan can hardly remain indifferent, as she 
is vitally concerned with the preservation of peace in the 
Orient.” t 

Coming from the lips of such a man as the new Japanese 
Premier whom the Chinese public associated with the restora- 
tion attempted by General Chang Hsun in 1918, the Japanese 
expedition into Siberia, and the suppression of General Kuo 
Sung-lin’s revolt, § these words meant the end of benevolent 
neutrality and tolerance. 

‘The advanco of the Nationalist army into Shantung and 
‘tho occupation of Hsuchowfu in May was the first occasion 
when this attitude was fully demonstrated. Under the excuse 
of preventing “the recurrence of the Nanking and Hankow 
incident’ and protection of Japancse residents” § Japanese 
‘troops wore landed in ‘Tsingtao and dispatched to Tsinanfu, 
‘the provincial capital of Shantung. Japanese garrisons were 
‘also stationed along the railway connecting this place with 
Tsingtao. 

‘The number of troops landed was comparatively insigni- 
ficant. According to the official Japanese reports it did not 
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exceed two thousand,* but, in reality, it was swiftly increased 
‘by some thousand, sufficient to command all, more or less, 
important strategieal pointa in Shantung. 

‘This action of Japan was absolutely unwarranted as there 
was nothing which could inspire the slightest, apprehension 
for the safety of Japanese nationals in either of these places. 
‘The landing of foreign troops in Shanghai could hardly serve 
‘as a precedent for the despatch of troops into Shantung, for 
tho actions of the foreign troops in Shanghai .were strictly 
confined to the territory of the foreign concessions, whilst 
neither at Tsingtao nor ‘Tsinanfu was there a foreign settlement 
or Japanese concession. 

But there was the rear of the combined Shantung-Chihli 
and Marshal Sin Chuan-fang’s troops which had to be gua 
anteed from any recurrence of the tragedies of the recent past. 
‘The Japanese Government did not intend to repeat in Shantung 
the “Newchwang Expedition of December, 1925,” which 
brought about the defeat of General Kuo Sung lin and checked 
the spread of the Nationalist: influence over Manchuria, t 
Tis actions, as far as the immediate military operations between 
‘the Southerners and Northerners were concerned, were ab- 
solutely correct. ‘The Japanese troops did not assist or embar- 
rasa the actions of either side, which was perfectly known to 
the Nanking High Command ‘which refused to send observers 
into Shantung, although invited by the Japansse Government 
to do c0.§ ‘Their presence ensured only peace and order in 
Shantung and, . . this was enough to paralyze the Nationalist 
advance, for “peace and order ” excluded the possibility of 
guerilla, tacties and corruption in the rear of the eneiny.4] 

All the endeavours to force Japan to abandon her new 
attitade remained without result. ‘The boycott was no longer 
‘an effective weapon. ‘The direct participation in this boycott 
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of the Nanking Government and the Canton Administration* 
could not supply it with the essential efficacy, which it had 
onocased when it was under the direct. control of the Com- 
munist Party. The Chinese merchants violated the boycott 
rules constantly, and only penalties such as imprisonment 
in wooden cages ‘in the public strests, forced them to stop, 
tomporarily, business relations with the Japanese.t 

Meanwhile, it was clear that the Japanese Government 
had not only in view a check to the edvance of the Natioralist, 
armies, but ‘went further in its designs. It tried to bring 
pressure to bear upon the Nanking Government to come to a 
‘compromise with Marshal Chang ‘Tso-lin. ‘The withdrawal of 
the Japanese troops from Shantung was made optional, de- 
pendent on the re-establishment of peace and order and o 
‘compromise between Nanking and Peking. t 

Negotiations regarding the division of the spheres of 
jurisiiction between Nanking and Peking were pending for 
some time, However, compromise between the parties was 
hardly possible.§ The negotiations bore the character of 
a personal interchango of views by the two leaders of the 
anti-Communist movement, General Chiang Kai-shek and Mar- 
shal Chang Teo-lin. Meanwhile there were other military 
leaders whose opinions could not be ignored, Under the pres- 
sure of Marshal Feng Ywhsiang, General Yen Hsi-shan, the 
‘Tupan of Shansi and former ally of Chang 'Tso-lin, declared his 
allegiance to tie Kuomintang, and demanded that Marshal 
Chang Tao-lin should adopt the Three Principles of Dr. Sun 
Yat-ten, recognize his forces as e Revolutionsry army, hoist 
‘the Knomintang flag and co-operate with hin in the anti- 
Communist campaign. Hostilities between him and the 
Ankuochun were temporarily averted, and efforts were made 
‘to induce him to withdraw his troops from the Chili province 
where they had beon advanced to block a new attempt of the 
Fengtien offensive, 

Whilst these negotiations were in progress the situation 
in the Yangtze Valley underwent very important, change, 
On July 17tb, General Ho Chien, Commander of the 35th 
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Nationalist Army, effected a peaceful coup d'état at Hankow 
as a part of an alleged anti-Red movement but, in reality, a 
move aimed to make Hunan and Hupeh independent under 
General Tang Sheng-chi, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Waban Armies. Moreover, on July 27th, M. Borodin left 
Hankow for Russia. 

His departaro was preceded by the departureof Mme. Sun 
‘Yat-sen, who went to Shanghai and thence, also, to Russia. 
‘The block of the left wing of the Kuomintang and the Com- 
munists fell to pieces, ‘The reconciliation between the inimical 
groups of the Kuomintang was only a matter of timo. 

The three months of inactivity proved to be fatal for the 
‘Wuhan Government. As soon as it was confined to one place 
its administrative machinery, dynamic in its nature as that 
of any revolutionary party, and offective only in forward 
motion, fell swiftly into decay. 

The leaders of the Wuhan Government lost time in issuing 
pathetio proclamations, enumerating the offeaces committed 
by General Chiang Kai-shek and his associates against the 
Party discipline. Had they struck, and struck hard, the re- 
sults would hare been very different. The newly-established 
Nanking Government would never have been able to with- 
stand the weapon which was still in the hands of the Wahan 
Government : the popular enthusiaem caused by its victories. 
But at the end of June, when Feng Yu-hsiang wired his ulti- 
matum, the control of the movement of the Chinese masses 
was no’ more in the hands of Wuhan. It went its own way, 
uninfluenced either by the programmes or schemes of the 
Kuomintang or the Communist Party : it went into tae deep 
channels of the specific Chinese social movement, radical in 
its doctrines and conservative in its form strange to the theories 
and forms of Russian Communism and the principles of the 
Kuomintang. The feoble attempts of M. Borodin to regain 
control of this movement and turn it again into the channels 
of orthodox Communism were frustrated by the irresoluteness 
of tho Wuhan group of the Kuomintang. ‘The provinces were 
plunged into anarchy. In Wuhan, the labour unions dictated 
their will to the Government, which, even in its most liberal 
measures, was far behind the demands of the masses. Under 
these circumstances, it was obvious that the social movement 
headed by the Wuhan Government and the Chinese Com- 
munist Party was doomed unless extraordinary measures were 
devised to gave the situation. Such measures necessitated 
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that the entire political power should be at once taken out 
of tho feeble hands of the Wuhan Kuomintang and placed 
with the Communists, the Kuomintang organization being 
reconstructed along more radical lines s0 as to comply with 
the aspirations of the masses and, in due course, give place 
to the Communist as the more active element. ‘The arbitrary 
confiscation of Iand by the peasants must be legalized, and 
its further execution entrusted to the Chineso Communist 
Party. A special Court must be established to suppress the 
opposition ofthe military men to the revolutionary activities 
of the Communists, and, finally. a new army must be organized 
‘consisting of Communists, labourers and peasants of the Hunan 
and Hupeh provinces. 

This programme was the only one, which might avert 
anarchy, and enable tho Government to regain control over 
‘the movement and to head it. It was the only one which 
could satisfy the “millions of organized peasants, who in ao- 
cordance with the Kuomintang’s teechings, had joined in the 
struggle for the realization of the slogan “Land to the 
Peasants.” * 

‘But this programme would have been the death warrant 
of the Kuomintang, and, as soon as it became known that it 
hhad beon sanctioned by the Communist International at Mos- 
‘cow and was to be put into effect, the indignation of the eatire 
Kuomintang Party was raised to the highest pitoh.t 

On July 13th, a meeting of members of the Executive 
Committeo under the Chairmanship of Wang Ching-wei, decid- 
ed,to break with the Communists, A new meeting determined 
that M, Borodin and all the Russian military experts should 
Jeave China, all radical movements should be forbidden, and 
‘a delegate should be dispatched to Moscow to explain the 
motives of these measures. t 

Tivo days later General Ho-chien took control of Nanyang, 
and on July 17th of Hankow including the railway line and 
other strategic points. It was a coup d’éat effected with the 
tacit consent of the Kuomintang with the exception of Mme. 
Sun Yat-sen who, in disgust, left Hankow declaring that 
“the party is no longer a revolutionary party, but merely 
‘4 tool in the hands of this or that militarist.” § . 

* Siatement of No. Sun Yat-oo, Sopvraer Oth 1927-—" Nationals 
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Her resignation and departure were followed by a number 
of resignations of prominent men of the left wing of the Kuo- 
mintang, amongat whom there were Mr. Fugen Chon, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and Mr. George Hsu-chien, Minister of 
Communications, who went to Moscow. A warrant for their 
arrest, issued by the Nanking Government, has been pending 
against thom and M. Borodin since July 7th, 1927. 

‘M. Borodin left Hankow only on the 27th of July. Owing 
to this warrant he was compelled to retum to Russia by land 
via Chengchow and Shensi, controlled by Mershal Feng Yu- 
hsiang. A opecial train, plentifully provisioned, and motor 
‘care, were putat his and his largeretinue's disposal. Members 
of Government and the Central Executive Committee of the 
Kuomintang, headed by Wang Ching-wei, gathered st the 
station to bid him farewell.* 

In spite of all that had happened during the last three 
weeks and the resolution of the Executive Committee regarding 
the return of all Rugsians to Moscow, M. Borodin’s retirement 
did not bear the character of a forced departure. Tt seemed 
rather that, being a man of tho world, he knew when the end 
of the rope of his usefulness had been reached, and therefore, 
voluntarily, swung out from the sphere of his activity in China 

t the hearty greetings of hia former colleagues and dis- 
ciples assembled at the station at Hankow. 

‘The lust obstacle in the way of the reconciliation of the 
‘Wuhan and Nanking factions of the Kuomintang was removed 
with the resignation of General Chiang Kai-shek. ‘This re- 
signation came as a surprise to the public, but, in reality, 
it was inovitable after the severance of connections of the party 
with the Communists, ‘The reaction of the moderate elements 
of the Kuomintang against the insteasing domination of the 
‘working classes and peasants in government pdlties, was identi- 
fied in the mind of the majority of the Kuomintang with the 
personal enmity of M. Borodin and General Chiang Kai-shek. 
‘Pho historieal process of Chinese bourgeois reaction sgainst 
the social revolution led by the Communists was impersonified 
and assumed the form of a personal split between the two 
leaders, which resulted in many personal ambitions being 
involved in it. 

In the eyes of a great number of members of the Kuo- 
mintang General Chiang Kai-shek was guilty of a bresch of 
party discipline and of arbitrary action in establishing a new 
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Government without the sanction of the party, thereby en- 
dangering the entire cause of the national Revolution. As a 
person guilty of auch grave offences he had to share the fato 
of the main delinquent, M. Borodin, and leave. 

From the purely military point of view his further re- 
tention of the post of the Commander-in-Chief of the Nanking 
revolutionary. armies was even less justified. His name was 
associated with the failure of the Northern expedition and the 
compromising negotiations with the Norther Generals. 

(On August 12th, the Military Comei! at Nanking discussed 
‘tha problem of tho reconciliation with Wuhan which speared 
to be tho only possible means to savo tho Nationalist. eause 
from a complete failure. In course of this discussion, General 
Chiang Kai-shek suddenly roso to his feet and handed in his 
resignation. Without giving any explanation as to tho motives 
of his action, ho left the room and took a special train to 
Shanghai. 

Nobody made any attempt to stop him. General Li 
‘Taung-jen, Commander of the 7th army, was appointed to 
take his place as acting Commander-in-Chief of th Nationalist 
armies. 

A number of resignations followed the resignation of Gen- 
eral Chiang Kai-shek, amongst which, that of Hu. Han-min 
was the most important. Those resignations paved the way 
for the reconciliation between the individual members of the 
Kuomintang, and on August 24th, 1827, a sories of conferences 
were opened in Kiukiang. ‘The Wuhan group was represented 
by Messra, Wang Ching-wei and Sunfo and General Tan Yen- 
kai, and: the Nanking group by Dr. C. C. Wu, Early in 
Soptember those negotiations were transferred to Shanghai, 
where a number of prominent leaders of both sides wero 
gathered. 

‘As a result of many informal discussions, it was decided 
to have a joint conference of the Central Excoutive Committee 
and Central Supervisory Committee at Nanking on September 
15th, 1927. ‘The attempt of Marshal Sun Chuen-fang to cross 
tho Yangtze and tako the Nationalist Capital had failed. He 
was severely defeated, and again had to evacuate Pukow, 
withdrawing his forces along the Tientsin-Pukow line. 

The preliminary meeting of the conference held in tho 
Contzal Party Headquarters and presided over by Genoral Tan 
Yen-kai sanctioned the outlawry of Communiem and the ex- 
pulsion of the Communists from the party on the ground that 
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‘they tried “‘ to monopolize the so-called mass movement, and 
in the company of the worst social elements, thieves and 
rifl-raf,eroated disturbances in all quarters freshly conquered 
by the Nationalist army.” * 

Tn taking such a step the conference, was moved by the 
last political programme of the Communists in Hankow, which 

imed at tho destruction of the Kuomintang and which con- 

‘vinced the responsible members of the party at Wuhan of the 
necessity of departing from the late leader's original policy 
toward the Communists, According to the statement of Gen- 
eral Tan Yen-eai, who presided at the conference, the Com- 
munists were admitted into the party “only in view of tho 
danger that must entail to a wholesale importation of the 
totally alien theory and ill suited policy of Marx and Lenin.” + 

Tt was to prevent, such possibility of an erroneous diag- 
nosis, that Dr. Sun Yat-sen decided to open Kuomintang 
membership to followers of Communism that “ they may yet 
have opportunity to realize the comparative feasibility of the 
‘Three People’s Principles to the class strugele of Marx and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, or, even the latter day new 
eeonomie policy of Lenin, and become, thus, loyal and useful 
members of the Kuomintang.” t 

Since the sole issue of disagreement between all factions 
was removed and the Kuomintang were unanimous in their 
anti-Communist attitude, the Conference sanctioned the forma- 
tion of the Central Special Committee, which embraced all 
mombers of the three Kuomintang headquarters, Nanking, 
Wuhan and Shanghai, and which had to reorganize the 
Nationalist Government according to the requirements of the 
new political situation. Italso had to arrange the third conven- 
tion of the Kuomintang National Congress in January, 1928. 

On September 19th, the second meeting of the’ newly- 
organized Central Special Committe passed three resolutions 
creating the Political Council, the Military Council, four Mini 
tries and the University Council, of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment, and abolishing the same bodies of the former Nanking 
and Wuhan Government, which’ had functioned separately 
since the split in April 1927.§ 
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Tho list of members of the reorganized Government oon- 
tained amongst other names, the names of Mme. Sun Yatsen, 
General Chiang Kai-shok and Wang Ching-wei, who did not 
take any part in the proceedings and did not affix their signs 
‘tures to tho resolution of the joint conforence. 

Tho absence of the first two need not be explained. They 
retired previots to the announcement of the convocation of 
the Conferenco. But the sudden resignation of the latter, and, 
no less, his sudden disappearance from Shanghai on the ero of 
tho Conference, was a matier of scricus conjecture. Tt looked 
aa if Wang Ching-wei had intentionally evaded the Conference 
‘and to vote for @ resolution which had nothing in common 
with the views of Dr. Sun Yat-son, Ho rather preferred 
“to punish himself for having been ‘too tardy in guarding 
against and suppressing the Communists,” * than to be bound 
by a document which, ho knew, was nothing more thaa an 
examplo of official propaganda calculated ,to produce certain 
effects upon the public. 

Followed by Mr. 'T. V. Soong he proceeded to Canton, 
where his movements were surrounded with profound mystery. 
until November Ist, whon it was reported that a meoting of 
members of the Kuomintang Central Executive Committes 
present at Canton, including Wang Ching-wei and General 
Li Shi-shen, the Commanding General and de facto dictator at 
Canton since the inauguration of the Nanking Government, 
decided that the Nationtlist Government should be r0-es- 
tablished at Canton.t Even then the matter scomed to be 
very obscure, for Genoral Li Shi-shen was believed to be 
absolutely loyal to Generel Chiang Kai-shek and the Nanking 
Kuomintang, and both, following the repeated entreaties of 
tho Nanking Government, proceeded on November 16th, to 
attend the session of the Contral Executive Committed at 








jsque assumed a different aspect when it 
became known that, shortly after their departure, the troops 
of General Huang Chi-hslang at the instance of General Chi 
Fa-kwei, both holonging to the oxtremo left, having ret 

to Canton from Wuhan overland, attacked and disarmed Gen- 
eral Li Shi-shen's troops and took control of Canton, A: 
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‘punitive mandate was at once issued against them but Wang 
Ching-wei threw in all his weight in order to prevent its ex- 
ecution, and the latter was stopped. * 

‘As a matter of fact, a new split threatened to shake the 
very foundation of the Kuomintang and its controlling bodies. 
The agitation against the latter assumed o very considerable 
proportion, particularly in conneotion with the shooting affair 
‘of November 2ist, when a masa meeting, held to celebrate the 
vietory over General Tang Sheng-chi at Nanking, resulted in a 
fracas with the troops, which fired on the crowd, inflicting a 
‘number of casualties. ‘The unfortunate incident was placed at 
the doors of the now governing authority of the Kuomintang, 
the Central Special Committee, the abolishment of which was 
sought by Wang Ching-wei and his friends of the left Kuo- 
mintang. 

The situation approached a new crisis. Outwardly the 
unity of the Kuomintang had very considerably strengthened. 
since the victory over General Tang Sheng-chi, the ox-Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Wuhan Nationalist armies, who, after 
tthe anti-rod coup d’éiat at Hankow in July, was virtual master 
at Wuhan and tried to win for himsolf the provinces of Hupeh 
and Hunan, The undercurrents wore still strong and a 
collapse of the proud edifice of the Kuomintang unity was 
not impossible, 

It was at this juncture that General Chiang Kai-shek 
‘emerged from hia retirement, and, strengthoned now by his 
relationship with the family of Dr. Sun Yat-sen,t once more 
threw in his loi with the Nanking Government. | Ho received 
the offer to resume office as Generalissimo, while Wang Ching- 
woi agroed to go into rotirement.t But the turn of eventa 
‘at Canton put an end to the party squabble. 

‘On December 1ith, late at night, General Huang Chi- 
hhsiang’s troops attacked one of the regiments of the newly- 
organized Division of General Mo Heuing. It was a signal 
for » general uprising of armed peasants and workmen at 
Canton. ‘The combined forces, with the“ Labour Red Corps ” 
at the head, numbering five thousand, and a party of regular 
soldiers defeated tho troops of General Chang Fa-kwei, disarm- 
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ed the police and took complote control of the city. Generals 
Chang Fa-kwei and Huang Chi-hsiang barely escaped with 
their lives and took refuge on a man-of-war. 

Following this a Soviet Government. was immediately 
established under the title ‘The Revolutionary Soviet of 
‘Kwantung ” and tho chairmanship of Soo Chao-tseng, formerly 
Minister of Labour in tho Wuhan Government.* 

Fire broke out in a dozen places in the city, and the mob, 
assisted by the red troops, looted banks, gold and silver shops, 
provision stores, dry goods stores and jewellers’ shops. ‘The 
Government Bank Wwas burned. ‘The prisons were captured 
and prisoners released. Thousands of refugees and homeless 
thronged at tho jotties endeavouring to secure a passage to 
‘Maceo and Hongkong. 

The rule of the conquerors was shortlived. In the efter- 
noon of the 12th, the anti-red troops of General Li Fu-lin and 
Goneral Chu Huai-jih assisted by the river gunboats, launched 
a big offensive from Honam, a suburb of Canton, and geined 
fa desisive victory. ‘The Communists were foreed to ovacuate 
Canton and, aiter a ficreo battle, to retire to the country. 

Canton was a city of the dead, The streets were littered 
with the corpses of the killed. Tho Communists were ruth- 
lssly pursued, caught and shot on the spot. Amongst those 
‘massacred were many Russians arrested, as alleged, with arms 
in their hands leading tho reds. 

‘The Soviet Consulate-General was subjected to vigorous 
search and looting. Russians and Chinese, men and women, 
everyone found in the premises, from the’ Vice-Consul down 
to the clprks, were arrested and carried to the Bureau of 
Public Safety, where after short examination, they were order- 
ed to bo shot. 

‘Tho Russians wero paraded round the town, carrying 
placards on their shoulders with details of their alleged crimes. 
‘Phe public was invited to do with them as it pleased, with the 
‘consequence that many helpless prisoners were slashed with 
penknives and spat upon as they tremped their sorrowful way 
to the execution ground.t 

‘Amongst those executed was M. Hassis, the Soviet Vico 
Consul, one of tho responsible workers of the Russian Com- 
munist Party in China, ‘The Soviet Consul-General and his 
wife were put into custody and deported. 
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According to the official version the Communist revolt at 
Canton was not an accident. Tt was a deeply conceived plan 
to overthrow the Kuomintang ralo in Kwantung and to 05- 
tablish a Communist régime in its place. ‘This plan was execut- 
ed under the immediate direction of Russian Soviet agente, 
while the Consulato-General and various trade organizations 
of the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics were used as 
‘bases by the revolutionaries. * 

It was further alleged that tho red revplt was closely 
connected with the coup d'état of Generals Huang Chi-hsiang 
and Chang Fa-kwoi against General Li Shi-shen and tho Nan- 
king Government, and tho mysterious movements of Wang 
Ching-wei and his radical friends.t 

‘A Government. Committee was appointed to investigate 
theso movements and, pending the completion of this investi 
gation, they all were placed under strict police eurveillance. + 

Howover, for some reason, this measure vas not enforced 
against Wang Ching-wei. He was allowed to leave Shanghai 
and sail for France, 

On December ith, at tho proposal of General Chiang, 
Kai-shek, who assumed the command of the troops along the 
‘Nanking-Shanghai and Shanghai-Hangchow railways, the Gov- 
ernment issued a mandate severing diplomatio relations with 
the Soviets and ordering the closing down of all Soviet Con- 
sulates and Commercial Agencies in its territory, and the 
departure of their staff within one week. 

This order was partielly rescinded in regard to the Soviet 
Commercial Agenoios, some of which were permitted to zon- 
tinue their operations under Nationalist Government, control. 
But as far as tho Soviet Consulates were concerned, they wore 
all closed, and by the end of 1927 there was oficially no Soviot 
agent lefé in the territory of the National Government. 
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‘THE GREAT CHRISTIAN CHURCH OF CHINA 


Tha blow struck at the Communists and Communism 
in China by the Nationalist Government was crushing. 
Tho Soviet Diplomatic Representatives wore deported * and 
the direct link between the Chines Communist Party and 
the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Ropublics 
and tho Third Internationale was irreparably broken. ‘The 
Communist venture was doprived of its directors and the 
aureolo of afiiliation with one of tho greatest Westem Power, 
which constituted in itself a peculiar charm in tho ayos of th 
Chineso masses. 

Tho prestige of Soviet Russia suffered a terrible loss, the 
moral effect of which upon the Chinese was not lessened by 
‘the presorvation of few consulates in the North or by the 
bombastic notes of tho Soviot Government stating that 
the disgraceful expulsion of its egonts “can only mean 
that the Generals who have seized the powor in Nanking, 
acting under the pressure of tho imporialists, have thought 
it advisable in the territory under thoir domination.” + 

‘The People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the USSR. 
repudiated most energetically all the allegations of tho Nation 
alist Government, According to his version, it was simply 
‘an old trick on the part of the Imperialists io attribute the 
revolutionary movement in China to ‘a consequence of 
intrigues of exterior forces." t 

‘We must admit that in its statements tho Soviet Govern- 
ment was perfectly consistent. ‘Tho evidence produced by the 
Nationalist Government egainst the Soviets was very vague 
and diffused. § 
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Tho reference to a partly-bumt document numbired 
12-867 and found in the U.S.S.R. Consulate at Canton made 
by the Nationalist Ministor for Foreign Affaim in hia public 
statement, did not disclose anything.* It was an identical 
document, containing the Communist programme of the 
agrarian revolution in China, which had been seized eight 
months before in Peking. 

‘The whole controversy pertained to # more or less theo 
retical speculation, for both parties knew very well the real 
motives underlying their actions. ‘The only important point 
in the whole matter was that by offically sovering its 
diplomatic relations with the Soviets, the new Nationalist 
Government publicly broke away from the course of the 
intemational policy defined for China by the late founder of 
tho Kuomintang, + and that the U.S.S.R. and the Chineso 
Communists had proved to be unablo to raise sufficient 
enthusiasm amongst the workers end farmers to overcome 
its forces. Communist relations in respect to tho Nanking 
Government were not even upheld by the selected minority of 
the Kuomintang who might be said to be bound to do this by 
the very fact of their relationship to their late leader. t 

Russian Communism and the Russian Communists were 
themselves directly responsible for the weakness of the Chinese 
Communists and the collapse of the stately edifice of tho Sino- 
Soviet Conception. ‘The burden of their tenets was too heavy 
to be endured not only by Chinese bourgeoisio but also by the 
Kuomintang. 

The interest of Nationalist Russia in tho Chineso raass 
movement waa strictly confined to the creation of a China 
politically and socially strong enough to counterbalanes the 
pressure brought to bear upon Russia from the West. She 
was wholly indifferent to the form of this movement os 
long as it served this end. But the matter was quite 
differently viewed by her goveming body. It was of 
paramount importance for the Russian Communist Party 
and the Communist Intemationale to see the process of the 
Chineso national awakening moulded into the form of 
orthodox Communism, ‘This idea prevailed over all considera- 
tions of political reasonableness and expediency. 
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{ China was invited to adopt Communism in the form which 
it as assumed in Russia and which hes been adopted by Russia, 
Sho was doprived of tho possibility of working out her own 
theories and methods suitablo to her national character and 
the peculiar conditions of China. 

‘Tt was tho greatest mistake and the gravest blunder ever 
committed by Soviet Russia. However willing the Kuomin- 
tang or any other political party in China it was beyond their 
power. ‘The idea of Communism did not plough deeply into 
China's virgin soil as it hed that of Russia, nor did it bring to 
‘Chim, any richness or any freedom ; its effects were evanescent. 

‘The efforts to freo China from foreign oppression by means 
‘of Communism brought, in the end, « now stream of foreigners 
into China—Russians and persons of suspicious nationality 
‘who invaded her and assumed the leading posts in all branches 
of hor public life. 

The ideas of Socialism and Communism, which had shaken 
‘the very foundation of Westem civilization, proved to be 
powerless in China, and collapsed at the first clash with Chinese 
actuality. ‘They shared the fate of other Western ideas, which 
were found unable to adapt orthodoxy to practicability. They 
shared the fate of their anti-pode—the Christian idea, which 
had always remained in China as e foreign body, and failed 
to resist the wave of the anti-Christian movement which 
accompanied the anti-Northern expedition. 

In effect, tho shock experienced by the Christian Church 
in China in 1927 can hardly be attributed alone to the anti- 
Christian propaganda and movement organized by the allied 
forces of the Kuomintang and the Communists. The Netion- 
alists were responsible for the material damago dono to the 
Christian church and for the closure of missionary institutions, 
religious, educational and philanthropic, and the persecution 
‘of the personnel of some of the missions. But the very fact 
‘that the Christian communities collapsed, deserted by their 
members and left by their pastors, at the approach of the anti- 
Christian forces, proved the weakness of Chinese Christianity 
a8 led by foreign missionaties. 

We aro far from accusing all Chineso Christians and 
foreign missionaries of lack of devotion to their faith or of 
personal courage. We know very well that many of them paid 
with their lives for loyalty to their principles, and loft their 
posts only under tho orders of their governments, * but we 
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must also admit that in the couree of the whole eventful 
yeat, 1927, there was no instance in which the foree of the 
anti-Christlan movement was broken by the moral force of 
Christianity or was defeated by any organized resistance of 
‘the Christian congregations. In spite of all the endeavours 
to bring the Christian Church nearer to Chineeo life and 
tho realization of tho necessity of an indigénous church, 
Christianity in China continued to remain a body not less 
foreign than Communism. The analogy between them, as 
far as their methods are concerned, is striking, If Russian 
orthodox Communism camo into Chinn with a fixed ideology 
and forms into which it tried to squeeze the Chinese social 
movement, the Christian Church did the same in respect to 
tthe religious life of the country. 

Tt brought into China a fixed iden of the perfection of 
its theology, ethies and rites, and their superiority over any 
Oriontal religious system. The Chinese heathen religions and 
ethies appeared to be “so hopelessly vile end corrupt that 
Christianity, in whatever shape or form, had to bo brought 
in to roplace them.* It was decided ‘beforehand that the 
Christian dogmas as divino revelations would be benoficial 
to China as they had been beneficial to the Western world, 
and would be finally accopted as a constituent element 
of Chineso national life. No Christian worker thought for a 
moment that the Gospel would meet in China a scepticism more 
refined than that in tho West, and thet the fundamental tenets 
of Christianity, its cosmogony. demonology, liturgy, and even 
its ethies would bo ridiculed by the Chineso armed with the 
nowest and best results of Westem Science, which they them- 
solves brought into China. 

‘The Christian doctrine met in the elucated class of 
Chineso an irreconcilable enemy. The efforts of the Christian 
educational workers ‘to stir up the stagnant pool that sur- 
rounded them,” the establishment of schools and colleges, 
the translation into Chinese of books on religious, ethical and 
scientific subjects, the dissemination of the knowledge of 
foreign languages, supplied the educated Chinese with a weapon. 
and bitterness against Christianity. ‘The Christian workers 
in China were accused not only of antagonizing the people 
‘and disparaging Confucienism and other Chinese recognized, 
religions and disseminating rebellious teachings against the 
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Site, but also of wilfully deceiving the Chinese people by 
teaching a religious system which was “morally defective, 
intellectually absurd and historically untrue, and which has 
been discarded by all eapsble theologians as well as by nearly 
all educated laymon in Western lands.” * 

The Chrisiian Church in China found in the Chinese 
‘modern students even a more irreconcilable enemy than in the 
Chinese literati, According to the candid confession of one 
of tho leading missionaries, Chinese students do not take the 
institutional typo of religion as represented by the Christian 
Church for granted and must be led by interpretation 
‘as well as otherwise into an appreciation of its values and 
importance.t The dogmas of Christianity, the rites and 
coremonies of the Church wero meaningless to nino out of ten 
Chinoso students, which, coupled with the fact that the Church 
still romained largely a missionary and, therefore, a foreign 
institution, and tho conservatism and projudice of family and 
social groups, t deterred the Chineso youth from becoming 
Christian, 

Tho Eleventh Conforenco of the World’s Studonts’ Christ 
ian Federation, held in April, 1922, at Peking, eaused an out- 
burst of indignation. A federation’ of National Non-Christian 
Students was organized to combat Christianity. ‘Tho cam- 
paign started and spread with extraordinary rapidity, gaining 
ground throughout tho country and involving all the leading 
educational institutions. § 

In numerous manifestoos issued by this Federation the 
stidents strongly repudiated the ides that the movement was 
inspired by anti-forcign focling or Bolshevism.{{ It was the 
product of cold analysis of facts which led tio initiators of 
the movement, all belonging to the edueatéd class, to come 
to the conclusion that “ata time like the presont, when Science 
has reached its full development and man just completed his 
emancipation fom intellectual slavery, it is @ great disgrace 
to mankind that theso pornicious and heathen touchings should 
bbe allowed to hold their sway.”"||_ Ttwas a purely anti-religious 
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movement, embittered by the recollections that the easly 
missionaries were not only messengers of God’s Word but also 
‘forerunners of foreign imperialism end foreignexploitation.” * 

Foreign education in China wes also subject to a very 
severe attack. In 1924 tho National Assoviation for the 
Advencement of Education held a Conference at Nanking and 
@emanded that education in China be nationalized under 
the Ministry of Education, ‘Tho Peking Ministry of Education 
promulgated a sct of rules requiring that private schools 
in China should bo registered with the Ministry, and that 
their curriculum should conform to the Ministry's standard 
curriculum, while Religion was made an optional subject. 
‘Theso regulations largely figured during the negotiations for 
‘the revision of the treaties in 1926 and 1927. A great number 
of missionaries refused categorically to comply with them, 
being bound by the conditions of monetary contributions 
from Home. ‘They were especially collected and sent for the 
fostering of Christian edueation in China but not for the needs 
of Chinese national and non-religious education. 

In the territory under the jurisdiction of the Kuomintang 
‘the anti-Christian movement had the Kwangtung University 
as its centre. On Decomber 10th, 1926, a demonstration took 
place, which was led by nearly 1,000 students, workers, soldiers 
and ‘marines claiming to represent some two bundred 
organizations of Kwangtung, including the Trade Unions. $ 
‘Tho participation of the latter, closely associated with the 
Communists, resulted in the extending of the specifically 
anti-Christian crusade to an anti-religious movement in general, 
In this the Kuomintang doctrine regarding the separation of 
Politics from religious matters or, rather, the complete neglect 
‘of any matters connected with Religion, afforded the best 
opportunity for destroying the last foundations of the Chinese 
national religio-ethical system, leaving unfilled the blank space 
in tho Chinese national ideology caused by the revolution 
of 1911. 

‘As a matter of fact, it was hardly possible for the primitive 
religious ideas of ancient China and the cults of ancestors 
and Confucius to retain their place in the now order created 
hy this revolution. ‘There was no connection between them 
and the modera Chinese actuality, just as there was no con- 
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nection between the doctrine of the Five Relationships and 
Bight Cardinal Virtues of Confucius and any of the threo 
Chinoso Republican Constitutions. ‘The doctrine of the Great 
Tranquility or Similarity could not serve as a national justi- 
fication of the theories of Western political economy introduced 
into China, as was maintained by Dr. Sun Yet-sen and some 
of the Chinéso modern thinkers.* 

‘The Confucian conception of the State based on tho Five 
Relationships.and Eight Cardinal Virtues embracing the whole 
relationship between the sovereign and his subject, father 
and aon, elder and younger brother, husband and wife, friend 
and friend, was hopelessly compromised. ‘Tho Republic was 
able neither to reinstate its former place in the national life 
nor to oreate a new politico-cthical aystom in its stead. ‘This 
task was not only beyond tho power of Yuan Shih-kai and 
the Bureau of Rites and Ceremonies instituted by him, sub- 
sequently to his decrees concerning tho restoration of the 
official worship of Confucius and the cult of Heaven in 1915, 
but also beyond the power of all the subsoquent legislative 
attempts of tho Republican Government, Its solution required 
a radical chango in the whole of China’s conception of the 
world. 

‘The modern order of China was the productof tho imported 
ideas and technical progress of Western civilization based on 
the monotheistic conception of Christianity, incompatible with 
‘the animistic ideas of Confucianism and’ Ancestorship, and 
the polytheistic doctrines of the two other great religions of 
China—Buddhism and Teoism, ‘Thus, if all the works of the 
Bureau,of Rites and Ceremonies, the Li Shih Kuan (if it) 
‘of Yuan Shih-kai, to reinstate harmony between the modern 
politico-social order in China and the national conception of 
‘the State and its relationship to the individual and his family, 
had been carried to their logical end, the new system of Chinese 
rites and coremonies would have borno dofinite traces of Chris 
tianity. ‘The & (ff) deals chiefly with rites and coremonies 
but its real meaning goes far decper. 

The Ui, as understocd in Chineso, is an ethical system 
embracing ‘the whole life and providing a code of personal 
conduct for any individual member of human society. Tt 
defines his rights and his obligations to his sovereign, his 
country, and his fellow men, ultimetely securing harmonious 
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social relations among the people, In its wider application, 
the Ii is capable of maintaining harmonious relations with 
foreign nations. 

No efficient government is possible without the existence 
of Bi, and the success of any State system, depends upon its 
operation. ‘The i forms the backbone of the political and 
social structure of any country, and assures its national pro- 
gress, 

‘The Chincso emperors, in conducting the, government, 
laid much emphasis on the li, With every changé of a dynasty, 
which formed a new phaso in China's historical development, 
anew aystem of li characterizing this dynasty and the paitical 
‘and social relations brought. by it into oxistence, was pro- 
mulgated. One of tho first legislative measures undertaken 
by Yuan Shih-kai was tho institution of Li Shih Kuan. It 
failed, costing him his very life. Marshal Chang Tso-lin 
ropeated his attempt. 

‘As soon as he assumed the post of Tayuanshuai or General- 
issimo ho issued a mandsto establishing the Li Shih Kuan or 
Bureau of Rites and Ceremonies, with a department of classical 
musio. It was formed to work out a new ethical system that 
“<q salutary chango in the manners and customs of tho people 
would be brought about and all the causes that make for 
tho present social and political disturbances would dis- 
‘sppear.”” * 

The brief enumeration of the subjects to be dealt with, 
comprising szerificial rites, funeral rites, social ctiquette, 
wedding and other ceremonies, military ceromonics and 
ritual music, shows their complete inconsistency with the 
principles of the individaal liberty of a modern democratic 
State such as China has become in principle. 

This attempt aleo failed, and, as we shall seo lator on, its 
failure was also followed by the tragic end of its initiator. 

‘The religio-cthical ystem of the ancient Siges, from which 
it wes sought to dorive tho necessary spiritual elements, proved 
to be bankrupt. Since the unfortunate efforts to make Con- 
fucianism China’s State rligion, which ended in the mesning- 
less compromieo of the freedom to honour Confucius and to 
profess any rdligion,t it lost its hold on the people. The 
temples and halls of Confucius were deserted. ‘The official 
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ceremonies of honouring his spirit became matter of mero 
routine, while the observation of the same coromonies in the 
schools’ waa only performed on the anniversary of his birth 
in viow of the special regulations of the Ministry of Education 
to that effect. ‘The abolition of the study of the classics in the 
schools and tho competitive examinations, which were tho 
main road loeding to a political carver, proved to be fatal to 
him and his teachings. ‘Tho future belonged to the man armed. 
with the knowledge of Western science and technical know- 
edge, but not to tho classical literati, 

‘Tho future belonged to the Society and the Stato, the 1 
of which was in conformity with the principles which gavo 
birth to. this science end knowledge—the principles of 
Christianity. 

In the year 1813, at a small village in the Hwa district, 
‘ome little distance ftom Canton, there was horn a man by 
the name of Hung Sui-tshuen.* His family, or rather, clan, 
was one of tho most ancient in China, So far back as the Sung, 
Dynssty, A.D. 1000, many of the Hungs were prominent 
literati, occupying the posts of Ministers of State. During 
tho reign of tho Ming Dynasty they became allied to the 
Imperial family by marriage ; and it was one of the Hungs 
who, as generalissimo of the Chinese forces, fought tho last 
battle in defonco of Nanking and the last Ming prince. ‘Tho 
prince was treacherously killed by some of his own followers, 
while tho General perished with the main body of his army, 
being defeated by the Manchus. His fow descendants who 
suceceded in escaping the vengeance of the victors, emigrated 
into the southern part of Kwangtung, where, impoverished, 
they continued their life as common farmers forming in the 
courso of time «clan known amongst the aborigines as Hakkas 
or “immigrants.” 

From his early age Hung Sui-tshuen distinguished himself 
as a very diligent and capable student of Chinese classics, 
and at tho ago of eighteen he was appointed schoolmaster 
in his native village by the unanimous Wish of his clansmen. 
But as far as his further literary attainments were concerned. 
hhe was less fortunate: ho failed to attain his degree at the 
public examinations. 

During one of his visits to Canton, about the year 1836; 
when he again tried hisluck, he met in the street a man dressed 
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in anciont robes. ‘This man was unacquainted with tho local 
dialect and omployed a native as interpreter. Numbers of 
people kept gathering round the stranger, who would tell 
‘them of the fulfilment of their wishes without waiting for any 
question from them. “‘ You will attain the highest rank, but 
do not bo grieved, for grief will make you sick. I congratalate 
your virtuous father,””* said the stranger to the young Hung 
Sui-tshuen, whon he approached him. 

On the following dey Hung Sui-tshuen again met two 
strangers in the stroct. One of them had in his possession 
a parcel of books consisting of a. complote set of a work entitled, 
“Kouenshi-leang-yen ” or "Good Works for Exhorting tl 
Age." He gave them to Hung Sui-tshuen who, on his return 
from examination, brought thom home, and after a superficial 
glance at their contents, placed them in his bookcase, without 
considering them to be of any interest. 

In tho next yaar, 1837, Hung Sui-tshuen again went to 
Canton to sit at the examination, but bad Iuok pursued bim. 
‘This time his failure, which meant the end of all his hopes 
to win literary distinction and the honour and fame which 
accompanied it in China, filled him with mortification and 
Dittemoss. He fell seriously ill. Struggling between death 
and lifo, he was visited by a series of marvellous visions and 











He saw a great number of people bidding him welcome 
totheir number. He saw the apocalyptic beasts of Chinese 
mythology, the dragon, the tiger and the cock, entering Iris 
room. He was conveyed in a besutiful sedan-chair to the 
accompaniment of heavenly music to a beautiful and luminous 
place where a multitude of fine men and women saluted him 
with expressions of joy. Amongst these men he saw many 
ancient Chinese sages including Confucius. 

‘As he left the sedan-chair he was taken to a river where 
he was biden to wash himself. Aiter this washing was per- 
formed his body was opened with a knife, his heart and other 
parts wore taken out and replaced by new organs of a rod 
colour. After this he was led into a large building, the beauty 
and splendour of which was beyond description, where he found 
himself in the presence of a man, venerable in years, with a 
golden beard, dressed in black robe, sitting in an imposing 
attitude upon the highest place in the hall. As soon as this 
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venerable man observed Hung Sui-tshuen he began to shed 
tedra and said: ‘‘ All human beings in the whole world are 
produced and sustained by me, they eat my food and wear 
my clothing, but not o single one among them has © heart 
to remember and.venerate me ; what is, however, still worse 
than that, thoy take my gifts and therewith worship demons; 
they purposely rebel against mo, and arouse my anger. Do 
thou not, imitate them.” ‘Thereupon he gave him a sword, 
‘commanding him to exterminate the demons, but to spare hi 
brothers and sisters ; a seal by which he would overcome the 
evil spirits : and also a yellow fruit, which Hung Sui-tshuen 
found sweet to the taste.* 

‘The sickness of Hung Sui-tshuen lasted about forty days, 
during which those visions appeared regularly. Armed with 
ensigns of royalty which he received from the old man, ho 
wandered in his dreams to tho utiermost regions in search 
of ovil spirits whom ho exterminated as had been commanded 
by the old man, In these wanderings he was accompanied 
by a man of middle age, whom he called his elder brother 
and who instructed him how to fight tho evil spirits, and 
assisted him in his work of exterminating them. 

Six years passed after the illness of Hung Sui-teuen 
‘and his wonderful visions. He recovered and continued hi 
humble profession of a village schoolmaster. Onco a cousin 
of his, Lee, happened to come across tho small volumes, “Good 
Works for Exhorting the Ago.” Leo inquired into their 
contents but Hung Sui-tsiuen did not know them. Lee read 
tho books and found them to be extraordinary and very different 
from Chinese books. They appeared to contain a number of 
wholo chapters of the Bible translated into Chineso by Dr. 
Robert Morrison, a Protestant missionary to China, many 
essays upon important subjects from single texts, and sundry 
miscellaneous statements founded on Scripture. 

Hung Sui-tshuen then took the books, and was struck 
with what he read there. Tt was a key to his remarkable 
visions. Ho now understood that the venerable old man who 
sat upon the highest place and whom all men ought to worship, 
was God, the Heavenly Father ; and tho man of middle age, 
who had instructed him in his crusade against the demot 
and whom he called the elder brother, to be Jesus Christ. 
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‘The demons woro the idols, his brothers and sisters were the 
men in the world.* 

The discovery caused a complete revolution in his mind. 
Learning from the books regarding the mystic force of the 
sacrament of baptism, he and his cousin, Lee, poured water 
upon their heads saying : “Purification from all former sins, 
putting off the old, and regeneration.” ‘They thereupon de- 
stroyed their idols, removed the tablet of Confucius, and, full 
of oxaltation, started to proach the now faith, which was re- 
vealed to them in such a miraculous manner. ° 

The news about the appearance of a selfformed congre- 
gation of Shangti-Hwei or the Association for the Worship 
‘of God, soon reached Canton, and Hung Suitshuen and his 
cousin wore invited to come and see the forejgn missionaries 
preaching the Gospel in the city. Hung Sni-tshuon came 
to Canton. He expressed his readiness to acvept the funda~ 
mental principles of their teachings and become baptised. But 
ho was refused. His primitive Christianity refracted in his 
specifically Chinese mind, and his exaltation failed to appen! 
to the Rev. Isacchar J. Roberts, an American missionary, 
whom he happened to mect. Tho latter refused to class his 
visions in the same rank of phenomena which forms the funda~ 
‘ment of the Old and New Testaments, and which Modern 
Science would undoubtedly have done. The claim of a humble 
Chineso villago teacher to a divine mission and immediate 
communion with the Almighty appeared in the eyes of the 
orthodox Protestant to be a gross blasphemy and nothing 
more, This occurred in 1847. i 

Four years later, in 1851, a manifesto issued in imperial 
style announced the inauguration of a new Chinese dynasty in 
Chins. ‘Tho dominions of this dynasty embraced in 1853 six of 
the richest provinees, including the greater part of the Yangtze 
Valley, with the anciont capital of the Mings, Nanking, as the 
capital and with a population of about 25,000,000. 

‘This manifesto was signed by the humble village teacher 
Hung Sui-tshuen, who, in tho name of “ Our Heavenly Fether, 
‘the Great God and Supreme Lord,” } proclaimed a new empire 
of “Extremo Peace "—Pai-Ping, assuming for himself the title 
and the position of Tien-Toh-Tai-Ping-Wang, “ Heavenly- 
Virtue-Peace King.” 

* Linde, " Ti-Ting-Tien-Fewob,” London, 1860, Vol I, p. 40. 
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‘The messianic idea of tho Old Testament, with its dream 
of tho liberation of God’s people from the yoke of foreign 
oppression, and the creation of a world theooracy, and the 
Christian idea of individual assertion and liberation in God and 
through God, being cast into the Chinese masses produced a 
religio-political movement of an unsurpassable magnitude, It 
sot in motion millions of people, creating a profound revolution 
in their minds and liberating them from the fetters of animism 
and the power of the dead over the living which, in the form 
‘of Ancestor worship, had stifled creative thought in Chin: 
‘This blasphemy (in the eyes of the orthodox Christian mis 
sionaries) proved to be not only the stimulus of a religious 
revolution but also that of @ movement for the liberation of 
China from the Manchu régime, ‘Tho interests of British and 
French politios in China, however, domanded the maintenance 
of the old order, and the opinion of the missionaries triumphed.* 

Tho empire of Extreme Peace was gacriticed for these 
interests and tho great Taiping movement passed into 
history aaa shocking grotesque of Christianity and as a 
rebellion of the Chinese rabble against their legitimate sovereign. 

The warning of a few broad minded men that the result 
‘of tho suppression of the movement would be disastrous to the 
Western Powers in the Far East remained unheeded. The 
advantages of the Treaties of Tiontsin, the legalization of the 
opium trade and the wor indemnities, which the Imperial 
Government at Peking was able to pay only on condition of 
the immediata suppression of the Taipings, prevailed over any 
copsideration of humanity, justice and the future position of 
tho Western Powors in tho Far Fast. Great Britain and 
France intervened. It became necessary to add new hecatombs 
‘of human lives to those slready snerificed during the Taiping 
revolution to free Chinese thought from the chains of Chinese 
antiquity. 

In tho present. short historical analysis we cannot deal 
with the mass of politieal events which accompanied the rapid 
progress of tho religious and moral doctrines of Hung Sui- 
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tehuen and his associates, and the battles which they fought, 
won and lost, Nor do we wish to deal with the details of the 
British and French policies of that period in China, and the 
secret intrigues of the French Jesuits, who alone, perhaps, 
realized the magnitudo of the movement and its fatality to the 
‘work of Westem Christian missionaries in China. 

‘Tho actions of the British and French diplomats, the 
exploits of Ward and Gordon and the “ Ever-Vistorious army,”” 
tho unspeakable atrocities of Marquis Tseng Kyo-fang and Li 
Hlung-chang against tho Taipings, and the mercilessness of the 
Inter in their holy war against idolatry and the Manchus 
form a subject which has been exhaustively explored by » 
number of Western and Chineso contomporaries and historians. 
‘Therefore, we concentrate our attention exclusively upon 
the process of the evolution of tho religious and moral tenets 
of Christianity as professed and preached by the Taipings. 
This evolution was subject to the same laws of historical 
expediency which led to the formation of the Roman Catholic 
Chureh in Rome, the Greck Orthodox Church in Constantinople 
and Eastern Eutopo, and the Protestant Church in countries 
of Anglo-Saxon and German cultures. ‘The principles of 
Christianity having been passed through the prism of Chinese 
religio-ethioal and politico-social idoas, assumed a form 
peculiar in itself and specifically Chineso. 

‘At the moment of the proclamation of the Empite of 
Extreme Peaco, the religion of the Taipings was nearing its 
completion. From the fragments of Biblical ideas, which 
reached him through different channels, Hung Sui-tshuen, now 
the Celestial King or Tien Wang, built up an harmonious 
system which reflected the idiosyncrasy of his people and 
country. This aystem wos not overburdened by the complex 
theology of Western Christianity inherited by it from the 
Gnostics and the esoteric sects of Asia Minorand Egypt. It 
was & Christianity near to its original primitive form, which 
appesled to the unsophisticated minds of the fishermen of 
Galilee, and, later on, to the masses of the destitute and aves 
of the ‘ancient world. 

The religion of the Taipings was also the religion of 
destitute coolies and poor farmers, oppressed by the corrupt 
of ‘of a foreign dynasty. The person of God had for 
them a very real meaning. He was their Loving Father,* 
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just as Christ, His Son, was the real Saviour, the Messiah, 
‘who'came to the earth to save them from their misery. They 
were not. abstract persons of the ‘Trinity, one of which left 
His heavenly abode, went to the earth, died there, and then, 
having returned to-His heavenly palace, has sat at the right 
hand of His Father and looked indifferently upon their con- 
tinued sufferings, 

‘Hung Sui-tshuen was one of those who suffered himself : 
‘one of the millions of those destitute Chinese whom he wanted 
to save, and to whom he appealed. He said : “ Our Heavenly 
Father, the Great God and Supreme Lord, is one true Spirit 
(God), besides oar Heavenly Father, the Great God and Supreme 
Lord, there is no Spirit (God) ; the Great God, our Heavenly 
Father and Supreme Lord, is omniscient, omnipotent and 
omnipresent—the supreme over all, ‘There is no individual 
who is not produced and nourished by Him, He is Shang 
(Supreme), He is Te (Ruler). Besides The Great God, our 
Heavenly Father and Supreme Lord, there is no one who can 
be called Shang, and no one who can be called Te.”* 

This designation of God the Father defines the position of 
Christ. He was His beloved Elder Son, and, as with the son in 
1 Chinese patriarchal family, occupies a subordinate position in 
regard to His Father.t He was sent into the world by Him to 
redeem men from sin by the endurance of extreme misery. 
He suffered death upon the cross. In three days after His 
death, He rose from the dead, and then, during forty days He 
iscoursed on heavenly things. When He was about to ascend 
to His Father, He commended His disciples to communicate His 
gospel. ‘Those who believe will be saved and ascend to Heaven, 
but those who do not believe will be the first to be condemned. £ 

But if there were a father and a son, there should be a 
mother. ‘The Celestial Mother had no particular functions 
besides those assigned to a mother, wife and woman in a good 
Chinese family. She was kind and exceedingly gracious, 
beautiful and noble in extreme, far beyond all compare. The 
Heavenly Son had also s wife as it behoved every Chinese, 
anxious to have his household in good order end to continue 
his family. She was very virtuous and very considerate, 
constantly exhorting her husband todo things deliberately. § 
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If Hung Suitshuen had stopped at this phase of, his 
primitive theology he could hardly heve gone beyond becoming 
& sontimental Chinese moialist. and not the prophet of a new 
religion in China, ‘The Chinese had sufficient moralists amongst 
their ancient sages. ‘They longed for a Messiah who would 
save them from real misery, from the yoke of a foreign 
Dynssty. As a Chinese, Hung Sui-tshuen hed thought and 
felt the samo. ‘The Elder Brother, the Heavenly Son, could 
not accomplish this mission: his mission had already been 
completed; hesides, he was not a soldier who could perform 
tthe task of liberating China from the Manchus. Someone else 
was neoded for this purpose, and if the Heavenly Father really 
loved his children, the Chinese, and if there was no deity in 
the heavenly Pantheon ready to perform this exploit, he had 
to secure it for their sakes. He had to adopt it, as it was 
customary in China to adopt children. ‘This adopted deity 
was Hung Sui-tshuen himself, He was the adopted son of the 
Heavenly Father. He was the Younger Brother of Jesus 
Christ, the Elder Brother. In the Ting-yen year (1837), he was 
received up into Heaven, where hesvenly affairs were clearly 
pointed out to him. ‘Tho Great God personally instracted 
him, gave him odes and documents, and communicated 
to him the true doctrine. God also gave him a seal, and 
conferred upon him a sword connected with authority and 
majesty irresistible, He bade him together with the Elder 
Brother drive away impish fiends, tho Manchus, with the 
‘co-operation of angels.* 

‘Tt was not easy to press into the Christien theology this 
specifically Chinese idea of the Messianic doctrive. without 
destroying its integrity. In the first acts of the Tien Wang + 
‘wo sve clearly traces of hesitation to dot the i and to assume 
the exalted position of ono of the Trinity. His title of Tien 
Wang, the Younger Brother, sounded like any other extravagant 
designation of the Chinese Emperor-Celestial Ruler, Monarch 
of the Universe, Brother of the Son, ete., the Dalai Llama of 
Tibet, or any other Asiatic ruler; like the usual Oriental 
metaphorical style of naming their princes, and setting forth 
theirdignity and position. But this was only at the beginning 
of the vertiginous success of the Tsiping insmreotion. With 
every new victory of the Taipings over the Imperialists the 
heavenly mission of their leader became more and more 
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apparont. Ho was sent by the Great God to the earth to be the 
‘Ruler of the Central Kingdom, he was the Heavenly King ;* 
ho was God, the Vounger Brother of Jesus, the Saviour. 

Tt was a nstural process which has happened many times 
in the history of mankind before the enthronement of the Tien 
Wang, and which was the inevitable result of tho political 
element contained in any religious system of the ‘The 
‘Tien Wang, the Younger Brother, assumed automatically the 
place of the third person of the Trinity. ‘The Holy Spirit was 
degraded, and became a mere attribute of the omniscient Deity 
‘as a supreme intelligence descended upon the Tien Wang and 
his subordinate Wangs. $ 

The literary talent, the moral greatness, the administrative 
ability, the mental energy, the commanding superiority of the 
‘Tien Wang inspired such’a general admiration amongst his 
followers that the dogma of his divine mission and origin was 
accepted without hesitation. His presence at the head of a 
civil insurrection transformed it into a religious movement. 
He did not transmuto a Christian fratemity into a political 
rebellion, § but he suppliod it, with an idea which led tho di 
contented Chinese masses far beyond the simple inauguration 
of anew Chinese dynasty in China, ‘The doctrines professed 
and preached by the ‘Tien Wang, however imperfect from an 
orthodox Christian point of view, caused a complete revolution 
in the mind of the masses which followed him. 

We pass over the problems of cosmogony and demonology 
of the Taiping religion which were solved by the Tien 
Weng in the spirit of orthodox Christianity. “Tho Book 
of Religious Precepts of the Taiping Dynasty,” with the Ten 
Commandments, their interpretation and the doctrines of 
human depravity, redemption by the Blood of Jesus, and the 
renewal of the heart by the influence of the Holy Spirit ; “The 
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Ode of Youth ” another work of the Tien Wang setting out in 
detail the duties which are required of us as parents and 
children, brothers and sisters, husbands and wives, relations 
and friends, contained the highest Christian ethies “to which 
no Christian missionary could take exception and which he 
might not adopt,end cireulato as a tract for the benefit of 
the Chinese.” * 

The ethics of the ancient eages were shaken. Confucius, 
the spiritual master of China, had to give place to the new 
prophet. Ho had omitted to expound the new doctrine clearly 


a 

In effect, the rationalist forms of the Confucian ethical 
system did not leave room for Love, Compassion and Hope. 
‘Together with the fatalism of philosophical Buddhism it could 
not resist the attack of the all-loving and all-superintending 
Providence in which the Taipings believed, t and which was 
30 miraculously displayed in their own case. § 

Believing in the truth of the divine revelations of their 
Celestial King, the Taipings waged a merciless war against 
the most dearly cherished sensual habits of their countrymen, 
which, in their philosophical quietude and tolerance, the Chinese 
sages passed over unnoticed as anything inseparably perteining 
to humanity. The ten moral rules of the Decalogue were 
enforced with the utmost vigour, Amorous glances, libidinous 
songs, and all the common incentives to profligacy, were pro- 
hibited and abandoned. The drinking of wine, tho smoking 
of tobacco, gambling, lying, swearing and, above all, indulgence 
in the fumes of opium, were denounced and abolished with a 
moral determination which permitted no half measures.‘] 

It must be admitted there were no half measures taken 
in regard to the violators of these rules : the transgression of 
‘the moral code of the Celestial Kingdom was a transgression 
of God’s commandments, the highest law, and as such it was 
punishable by death.|| ‘There was no place for compassion 
‘and those guilty of smoking opium, adultery, prostitution ** 
‘as well as sorcery, treason, cowardice and desertion of the ranks 
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in battle, marauding * eto., were all liable to the death penalty, 
‘There was no classification of offences and no corrective meas- 
ures: the infected limb was simply cut off. The Taiping 
movement was not only an insurrection against the Manchus, 
but also an heroic-attempt to construct a new China which 
was to be set against the demoralized and corrupt régime 
of the Tsings? 

It seemed that under these circumstances life in Taiping- 
dom should have been entirely stifled and that the Empire of 
Extreme Peace should have been at the meroy of Terrorisra, 
expoted to the most cruel practices of the Heavenly officials 
and the Holy Inquisition of the Tien Wang. 

Carefully ecrutinizing the documents in our possession, 
we cannot, however, discover any authority confirming such 
supposition, except some of the official reports of the British 
and French authorities. But even these reports admit that 
cruelty and barbarity were perpetrated by the Taipings only 
against the Tmperialists and in self-defence:+ We find a 
‘number of statements which bear witness that the life in the 
territories occupied by the Taipings showed in comparison 
with that under the jurisdiction of the Imperialists sigas of 
general animation; + that trade in all forms flourished in 
Nanking and along the Yangtze. § 

‘The subjects of the Celestial King did not present the 
sad picture of being oppressed and terrorized by their govern- 
ment, Slavery was abolished. Footbinding was prohibited. || 
Special institutions were founded for women and femalo 

en where they enjoyed the protection of the State 
against any attempt of exploitation.** Women were admitted 
into the army where they formed special detachments which 
rivalled in bravery the men.tt Concubinage, however, was 
preserved, and polygamy amongst the rich became very 
customary owing to the surplus of women in consequence of 
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the war, and to the extreme importance in the eyes of the 
Chinese of tho raising of off-spring to perpetuste the ancestral 

Loyalty to their Tien Wang and the principles announced 
by him, personal honesty,* and complete toleration of 
foreigners and foreign cults {were the features which finally 
made the ‘Taipings distinet from the subjeota of the ‘sings. 
It appeared that the Taipings know not only how to punish 
tthe guilty but also how to foster civic virtues, the absence of 
which in modern China was deplored by Dr. Sun Yat-sen. ¢ 

‘These truly miraculous results achieved by the Taipings 
within loss then twenty years should be attributed to the 
cult and ritual of their religion. ‘This cult and ritual, primitive 
‘as the Taiping faith itself, were not crowned by the cross. 
The cruel sign of ignominy and torture transformed into 
the symbol of the regeneration of humanity by Western 
Christians remsined the symbol of ignominy and suffering to 
‘the Taipings. ‘Tho Imperialists used it as a tool of torture 
against the unfortunate Taipings who fell into their hands. 
‘They were attached to it and slowly sliced to pieces amid 
the cheering of the rabble,§ But as far as the principal 
sacraments of tho Christian religion were concerned, they were 
observed. Holy Communion consisted of placing ‘three cups 
of tea upon the altar as en offering to the Deity ; it was only 
after 1859, when Hung-jen, the Kan Wang, a former Chinese 
Christian ‘catechizer, joined the ‘Taipings that they were 
tasted. 

Baptism was the most important sacrament. None but 
grown-up persons were admitted into the Teiping fraternity 
and only after an examination of their readiness to accept 
their doctrine. Later on, with the appointment of the same 
‘Hung-jen as Ken Wang, whom the Tien Wang entrusted with 
‘the religious reform of his Kinglom, children were also 
admitted. | 

‘Various forms of prayer and ceremonies were used on all 
{felicitous and adverse occasions: at births, marriages, burials, 
building of houses, commencement of expeditions, previous to 
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battles, after victory and after defeat : for all sick and wounded 
persons, for rulers and princes, for blessings and successes 
‘vouchsafed, all of which were attributed to the Almighty.* 

For the first time in China’s history the entire community, 
without distinction as fer as the sex or social position of 
its members were concemed, was called to take an active 
part in the public cult, and it readily responded to this call. 
In all the official buildings and palaces of the Wangs or princes 
‘there were constructed for the purpose of Divine worship 
special Heavenly Halls, which were crowded with people, poor 
and tich, high and low, on the prescribed and sirietly observed 
days. ‘The services were conducted by presbyters, who, 
before their ordination, passed a special examination at the 
Ecclesiastical Court presided over by the Tien Wang himself. 

As a matter of fact, each Wang or chief of high or low 
rank, was a priest as well as the Tien Wang, the Heavenly 
King, who was the pontifex marimus of his Heavenly Empire 
which formed an ideal theocracy ruled by God, through His 
gon and the four Wangs in charge of the Eastern, Western, 
Northern and Southern regions. China was the new Israel, 
the land of spirits, and gods. t 

‘The belief in this exclusive position of China amongst 
the nations of the world, however, did not fill them with 
arrogance. In the course of their entire history the Taipings 
proved to be absolutely devoid of the specifically Chinese 
xenophobia and arrogance in their intercourse with the 
foreigners. § China's isolation ceased as far as the Taiping 
Kinglom was concerned. She was a member of the family 
of natiqns to which, the Taipings professed, she belonged in 
the early and golden ages of her history. Tt was a 
constant ery for co-operation, for religious instruction and 
Political help addressed to the Foreign Powers by the Taipings, 
which shook the air. 

‘They prayed, they longed passionately to associate them- 
selves with the spiritual and material culture of their foreign 
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and elder Christian brethren.* They realized how far they 
were in reality from Christianity, but they failed to under- 
stand that their religious movement and their rebellion against 
the Manchus was just an episode in the international 
relations of the Western Powers and China. They did not 
see that there was no room for any spiritual or material co- 
operation between them and the Powers, and’ that the few 
enthusiastic missionaries who called the ‘Christian world to 
come to their assistance and wished to correst their errors, 
were powerless to do anything, not only because they were 
prevented from doing this by their Governments, t but also 
because to correct their errors meant to destroy’ their faith. 
For the errors and heresies of the Taipings, from an orthodox 
Christian point of view, were the specifically Chinese elements 
which were introduced into the Christianity of the Taipings 
and which appealed to the Chinese mind and made it 
acceptable to the Ghinese masses. 

On July 19th, 1864, Nanking was captured. The noble 
Chung Wang, tho Faithful Princo, its last defender, waa 
executed. He left behind him his autobiography, a strikingly 
pathetic document, exposing the deep metamorphosis which 
‘Taiping Christianity had been able to produce in the midst 
of the morally and mentally degenerate Chinese society of the 
first half of the Nineteenth century. § 

The Tien Wang committed ‘suicide. His corpse was 
oxhumed by the Imperialists, beheaded, cut into pieces, and 
burat. Over one hundred thousand of the Taipings were 
caught and executed on the spot.{| ‘The Taiping movement 
was crushed. 

The destruction of the political power of the Tien Wang 
proved to be fatal for the whole religious movement. Being 
oprived of its political element, it ceased to exist as an in- 
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stitution, ‘The destruction was completed by the thousands 
of miissionaries who invaded China after the Boxer rebellion, 
and who tried to create loyal Catholics, Anglicans, Lutherans, 
Baptists, Methodists, and followers of every other creed 
except Chinese Christian, which finally caused the very name 
of Christian in China to become the synonym for a non-putriot 
and anti-nationalist. 

‘A great umber of Westar authors attributed the 
downfall of tho Taipings to the fact that they were unable to 
organize any form of civil administration ; * that in his political 
aspirations the Tien Wang entertained no now principle of 
govemment, for he knew nothing of other lands, their 
jurisprudence or their policy.t Moreover, their religious 
tenets and ethical rules in their strict theory were based on 
the principles of Christianity, but they were s0 overlaid with 
‘anthropo-morphism as to exclude any possibility of recognition 
‘080 Christian faith capable to regenerate China, ‘Their prophet 
and founder, the ‘Tien Wang, was, in the eyes of the foreigners, 
just “an ignorant fanatio, if not an impostor”. 

Secluded in his palace he lived the life of a typical Oriental 
potentate sharing his time between mystical practices and 
hia cighty-cight consecrated wives and his unnumbered 
coneubines.§ ‘The religious movement which he headed was & 
religion of the rabble, which was despised by the educated 
Chineso, and which justified the nicknamo, The Coolie King, 
given to him by the foreigners. 

We do nob share theso views, Tn our opinion it was 
impossible to develop any form of civil administration or a 
new principle of government, presumably Western, in the 
conditions of the raging civil war. We beliove that the 
inauguration of a now systom of government had no particular 
importance for China at this phaso of her political development. 
‘The process of the assimilation of Christianity by the Chinese 
masses in itself which resulted in the cessation of the 
mental isolation of China, was already an attainment which 
covered all tho deficioncies of the movement. For, if the 
Chinoso had ever to become Christians, if Christian ethical 
and religious tenets had ever to become the Li Shih Kuan of 
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modem China, it would te exactly in the sams manner as the 
Taipings became Christians viz., by their own interpretation 
of the Scriptures and the introduction into Christianity of 
elements specifically Chinese. 

‘The first peremptory steps towards tlie westernization of 
China caused the Chineso Christians to raise tho problem of 
tho independence of the Chineso Christian Church. Tt was 
clear that if the Chineso Church did not free itself from foreign 
tutelage “the coming of the Kingdom of Heaven ” in China 
would be ‘a mere fantastic dream.” * 

‘The Chinese delegates who had come to attend the National 
Christian Conference in May, 1922, were filled with visions of 
‘a Chinese Church. Their ideal appeared to be far beyond the 
material independence of their Church. They longed to s0e it, 
triumphantly Chinese in every respect, and while the foreign 
missionary body were thinking of adding Chinese Christianity 
to the Roman, Engtish, and other churches already in existenco, 
thoy themselves thought of ite complete nationalization, ‘The 
compromise that Christianity is rather international by virtue of 
ita universal elements than a national religion did not eppeal 
to them. They asked for freedom to express the Christian 
life in Chinese thought, form and symbols. 

‘The National Christian Conneil, which was formed aa a 
result of this Conference could not satisly thom.t ‘The 
subsequont events of the revolution and the process of the 
‘Nationalist movement in the South increased the determination 
‘of Chinese Christianity to liberate itself from Western influence. 
Tho idoa of the creation of an indigenous church by gradually 
taking out the foreign element and organizing it according 
to tho ceremonies, habits, historical elements, and religious 
sentimenta inherent in the nature of the people + gained more 
ground until Chinoso Christianity demanded the freedom of 
restatement and religious experience. § ‘There was only ono 
stop left to make the Christian movement in China specifically 
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Chinoso ; it was to introduce into it the political clement, 
without ‘which no religion exists in tho Orient. 

In July 10th, 1926, the Executive Council of the National 
Christian Council, eomposed of one hundred mombers of Chinese, 
British, American, German and Scandinavian nationalities 
claiming to represent officially the Protestant Christian forees 
in China, issued a mossago to the Christians in China.* In 
this message it demanded for the Chineso equal rights in the 
foreign self-governing communities in China and enumerated 
‘the causes of mutual misunderstanding between the foreigners 
and the Chinese which led to the unfortunate events of May 
and June, 1925, in Shanghai and other Treaty ports, It 
attributed them to the unsettled conditions in the country, 
militarism and civil war, general poverty, the curse of opium 
and foreign ageression, coupled with tho lack of understanding 
by tho foreigners of the Chinese temperament and legitimate 
aspirations. “It frankly admitted the exjetonce of jealousy, 
strife and illfeeling between the ono hundred churches and 
missions existing in China and the excessiveness of ecclesiastical 
baggage brought into China from the West. It pointed to 
‘the necessity to incorporate into the life of the Christian Church 
in China the most helpful and inspiring elements of Chinese 
civilization. 

On October 13th, 1926, one year later, the National Christian 
Council watched with intensive attention Dr. David Z. T. Yui 
addressing one of its yearly meotings.t In terms which left 
no doubt as to their sincerity be invited the Christian 
workers to accopt the challenge of the hour, march forward, 
and fearlessly join the national movement to abrogate the 
“nequal treaties,” and freo Chine from foreign oppression. 
He appealed to them to accept the principle of nationalism i 
Church life, for Chinese Christianity, like any other institution 
or movement, must riso or fall in accordance with whether 
it has the approval or disapproval of the national spirit 

‘Tho sweeping success of tho anti-Northern expedition and 
the departure of the foreign missionaries resulted in the growth 
of @ nationalist tendency amongst the Chineso communities. 
Tho Continuation Committee at Wuhan, a body allied to the 
National Christian Council, issued a manifesto in which, it 
recognized the immense moral force of the Kuomintang, which 
stands for the salvation of the country and the people, and 
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announced its readiness to join it.* ‘They pledged their support 
to tho Nationalist Government and the National Revolutionary 
Army, and expressed their deopest beliof that the ‘Three 
People’s Principles,” the ‘Outline for tho Development of 
Chins,” and the internal ond foreign policy and programme of 
the Kuomintang presented the only stheme for theemancipation 
of China and the salvation of tho Chinese nition. ‘They 
‘volunteered to participsto in the People’s Revolutionary 
‘Movement, for which they wore ready to work, externally to 
overthrow forejgn imperialism in order to build up an equal 
‘and independent nation on the earth ; internally to overthrow 
militarism, to better the living conditions of farmers and 
labourers and to construct a just and progressive social order 
in which overy individual may enjoy a living with plenty to 
eat and enough to wear; and, for the final goal of world-wide 
revolution, the equality of all human beings. For Christ was 
originally ‘a great rpvolutionist, and his revolutionary spirit 
‘was still alive in Christianity: '“ Ho overthrew the forees of 
sin, Pharisaism, traditional ethies, the nobility who oppressed 
the common feople, and, finally, gave up his life on the 
Cross.” + 

Tt was a conception of Christ and his work far removed 
from that: which has been professed by the West and preached 
for over a hundred years by the foreign missionaries in China, 
‘8 conception very near to that of the two Heavenly Brothers 
and the earthly mission of the Taiping. 

Chinese Christianity was freeing itself from the fottars of 
the West... 
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THE FALL OF PEKING: THE ASSASSINATION 
OF MARSHAL CHANG ‘TSO-LIN 


The necessity of a national standard of ideals to sot against 
‘the modern ideas of the Nationalist South influenced Msrshal 
Chang Tso-lin to a groater extent than the mero revival of the 
Li Shih-tkuan of Yuan Sbib-kai. Close contact with the 
doctrines of Sung Ching end Tung Shung:su, the two ancient 
idoologists of the fi,* amid the general seoking after a now 
religious and social system in China,t loft. a deep impression 
upon his entir stato policy. Tt was ultrwnationaliat and 
specifically Chinese, rectilinear in its practical application. 
‘The elasticity and shrowdnoss, which delighted Dr, Sun Yat-son 
and which Jed him to find in Marshal Chang Tso-lin the right 
man to administer the tangled affairs of tho Three Eestern 
Provinces, t disappeared. ‘There was no room for that gentle 
‘eondescension, by which all his actions were veiled, and which 
induced the opprobrium of his countrymen who accused him of 
boing tho instrumont of Japanese imporialiam in Chine, Te 
‘was replaced by firmness and tonacity in all questions directly 
or indirectly affecting Chinese national interests. 

‘The ambitious plans for the construction of a series of 
railways in Manchuria and the industrialization end electrization 
of the country served by the South Manchurian Railway, 
mot in tho person of the Tayuanshuai and his administration 
in Peking and tho Thres Eastern Provinces irreconcilable 
Saeinign; “The gonsersions wrank fiom bim'dariog she sevale 
of General Kuo Sung-lin, if true,§ were thrown into the 
melting pot. 
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‘Tho solemn recognition by the Peking Government 
and Marshal Chang Tsolin of the Japanese “special and 
overwhelming interests” in the Three Eastern Provinces was 
forgotten.* ‘The preliminary agreement of Soptember 28th, 
1918+ and tho secret arrangement botwoen. the Japanese and 
Chineso Imporial Governments of 1905, which sorved as guiding 
Principles for tho Chinese suthortios in dealing with the 

japanese railway interests in Manchuria, were completely 
ignored. 

‘The seemingly innocent plan of General Wu Chun-sheng, 
the Tupan of Heilungkiang, an immensoly rich man and 
trusted friond of Marshal Chang Teo-in, for the construction 
of tho Mukden-Heilungkiang-Kirin Railway, which would 
occasionally run parallel to the Japanos?-ownod South 
Manchurian Railway, § grew into the bold scheme of 
constructing a number of lines. ‘These railways {| with the Port 
of Newchwang as their outlet to the sea, if completed, would not 
only compete successfully with tho South Manchurian Railway 
in contravention of the provisions of the treaties of 1905 and 
1918,|| but, what was far more important, would render 
the Chinese administration in Manchuria and Northern China, 
independent of the Japsnese, who held in their hands the 
vital norvo of the North—the South Manchurian Railway. 

Moreover, efforts were made to put the gold Japanese yen 
out of circulation in Manchuria and to regain for the Chinese 
national curreney its original dominant position on the market. 

“‘High-handed actions,” cried the Japanese mercantile 
community in the Three Eastern Provinces in their petition 
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to their Home Government, “which aro aimed at the 
dotiberate prevention of foreign traders from pursuing their 
legitimate activities.” * 

In 1916 an analogous petition accusing President Yuan Shib- 
kai of all sorts of malicious intentions against the foreigners, 
opened a series of protests on the part of the Japanese 
Government, which culminated in tho presentation of the woll- 
Known Twonty-One Demands and the support of the revolu- 
tionary movement of General Tsai Ao against Yuan Shih-kai. 

‘This time the Generalissimo waspersonally warned against 
any further encroachment on “the Japaneso special interests 
in Menchuria.” ‘Ho was called upon to tako immediate steps 
to arrest the spread of Anti-Japanes agitation, in the opinion 
of the Japanese Government artificially stimulated by the 
Fengtien authorities,t and threatened with grave consequences 
for him and his government should they not change their 
attitude vis-a-vis Japan. : 

In fact, the now régime of the Governmentof Tayuanshuai 
approached more and more the character of the specifically 
Chinese national régime of the late Yuan Shih-kai, It 
threatened very seriously the unlimited dovelopment of the 
‘huge Japanese investments and their political plans in China 
in general and in Manchuria in particular. 

‘Tho Japanese Imperial Government keenly realized that 
‘Marshal Chang Tso-lin, as Generalissimo, was confined in his 
international policy by the traditional Chinese political views 
and tho trond of events, which he was impotent to overcome. 

is victory over the Nationalists could not bring him one step 
nearer to the solution of the vital problem which faced Japan 
in ber relation to China, His victory would mean his 
enthronement: and the restoration of the monarchy in Chin 
but not an entente between the two great nations. 

The Tayuanshuai as China’s sovereign would be forced to 
continue the policy of the Chinese monarchs, and would never 
under any conditions, aacrifice the independence of China's 
international policy for the sake of the Japaneso nation, even 
if China obtained as a reward for this sacrifice internal peace, 
national prosperity and external security. 
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‘Tho irreconcilability of the present Poking Government 
was clearly demonstrated in tho matter of the revision of the 
Sino-Japaneso Treaty of 1898, which expired on October 20th, 
1926, and which the Japanese Government egreed to revise, 
condescending to the requests of the Chinese Government. * 

Subsequent to the opening of negotiations on January: 
21st, 1927, ninoteon mectings were held, but all’ terminated 
with but little result. ‘The six months’ period for the conclusion 
of a now Sino-Japanese Commercial ‘Treaty provided by the 
old treaty + expired on April 20th, 1927. By mutual consent, 
the period was extended twice ; nevertheless, no progress was 
made. t 

The Government of the Tayuanshuai demanded not only 
tariff autonomy, retrocession of concessions and abolition of the 
extraterritorial rights of the Japanese residing in Chins, but 
also ineluded in the scope of the treaty negotiations the delicate 
points concerning tho lease of the Lisotung Peninsula and 
‘the status of the South Manchurian Railway. § ‘Tho anxioty 
expressed by the Nationalist Government | was groundless. 
‘The attitude of the Peking Government vis-é-vis Japan was 
that of any national Government inspired by the most patriotic 
feelings and was beyond any reproach from a Chinese point 
of view. And if in 1927 the Japaneso political leaders lost 
interest in the anti-Northern expedition and arrested its pro- 
gress by intervening in Shantung, they now clearly saw that 
any further support of the Northern party would be detrimental 
to Jepanese interests, 

‘The danger of the situation was fully realized in Peking. 
General Yang Yu-ting, Chief-of-Stai and Adviser to Marshal 
Chang Teo-lin, was ordered to proceed to Mukden to deal with 
* the Japanese question ” and the paramount issue of railway 
construction. A project was hastily advanced to substitute the 
military régime of the Tayuanshuai by a civil administration 
and proclaim Marshal Chang Tso-lin President. In this way 
it was thought to allay all suspicions regarding the nature 
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‘of Marshal Chang Tso-lin’s dictatorship, but it proved to be 
failure. 

‘On September 4th, 1927, the whole of the Japanese troops 
stationed in Tsinanfu and along the Kiaochow-Tsinan Railway 
received orders to.start evacuation, which was completed four 
days later, not a single Japanese soldier remaining in Shantung. 

The friétion between Marshal Chang ‘Tso-lin and the 
‘Japanese was anxiously watched, not only in the Nationalists? 
camp but also in the North. Tt'was a general belief in China, 
after Kuo Sung-lin’s revolt and the intervention in Shantung, 
that the success of Marshal Chang Teo-lin’s political career 
was solely due to Japanese support, the withdrawal of which 
would mean his immediato downfall. Some of the Northern 
leaders opposed to the Ankuochun régime hesitated to throw 
in their lot with his opponents only on the ground that they 
were convinced that any movement against him would finally 
be crushed by the Japanese coming to his rescue. 

Tho sudden evacuation of Shantung proved the folly of 
all these beliefs and fears, Tt was a strong indication that 
the support was withdrawn, and that a now era in the relations 
of Marshal Chang Tso-lin with Japan had started. Hostilities 
between the Ankuochun and General Yen Hsi-shan, the Tupan 
of Shansi, temporarily averted in the summer of 1927, became 
inevitable. 

On September 20th, Peking was startled by the nows 
that General Ya-Chen who had been sent to Kalgan to inspect: 
and reorganize the Ankuochun troops stationed there, hed been 
saized with a handful of soldiers by the troops of the Shansi 
tupan, while strong contingents of the samo troops made their 
‘appeafance on the border of Chahar and attacked Kalgan.* 

It was a very severe blow to the Northern party. Up 
4o the last moment it was seriously believed that General 
‘Yen Hsi-shan would nover take arms against his former power- 
ful ally. ‘The proclamation announcing his joining up with the 
Kuomintang { was regarded as a mere tactical manoeuvre, 
‘and not as a demonstration of real sympathy with tho Nation- 
alists’ causo, It was the result of pressure brought to bear 
upon him by his subordinate generals, either converted to the 
Kuomintang by skilful propaganda or bought over by Marshal 
Feng Yu-hsiang. t 








‘tMarshal Chang Teo-lin's Circular Telgram, October 3rd, 1027. 
General Yen Hsi-chan'e Proclamation: Sune Sth 1027" 
$*North.Chite Herald,” January 28th, 1937. 
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Tho hostilities were soon brought close to the gates of 
Peking. The Shansi forees succeeded in occupying Chochow, 
‘somo thirty miles from Poking, and in the vicinity of Men- 
towkow. ‘The gunfire was distinctly heard in the capital. 
We must admit it did not serve to inspire much confidence 
in the stability of the Ankuochun, 

‘The reforms undertaken by Mershal Chang'Tso-lin were 
very far from being completed. ‘The reorganization of the 
militery administration and fiscal systems, after the un- 
‘successful campaign of 1926 and the spring of 1927, had only 
just been outlined. ‘The provinces continued tobe ruled 
‘according to tho old methods, which proved to be absolutely 
useless in a time of national crisis. ‘They continued to form 
soparate domains of various military lords, with this difference, 
that most of them recognized fally the authority of the 
‘Tayuanshuai ard were dependent upon him in their appoint- 
ments. They were ruined by the continuous civil war, and 
by tho most elaborate aystom of extortion to which they were 
‘exposed by their military lords. 

The conditions were particularly distrossful in tho 
Provinces of Skantung and Chibli, which, in addition to the 
horrors of the civil war, were stricken by a famine. ‘Thousands 
‘of people abandoned their homes and sought safoty in flight. 
In some districts sixty por cent of those remaining wero sick.* 
Emigration to Manchuria went on unceasingly, and thither 
the Government of Tayuanshuai looked for army and financial 
reinforcements. 

‘Tho forces of both General Chu Yu-pu and Marshal Chang 
Chun-chang, the Tupans of Chihli and Shantung, were entirely 
disorganized and demoralized. The soldiers looted and robbed 
tho places which they garrisoned, boing in thoir turn robbed 
by their officors and gererals.t "Drastic steps wore under: 
taken to improve the situation. ‘The armies wore reduced and 
reorganized, but, in spite of all theso efforts, they presonted 
a very poor fighting force hardly capable of taking tho ficld 
against any enemy. ‘The only unit of the Northern armies 
in the field against the Nationalists, which still preserved the 
semblance of an army, was that of Marshal Sun Chuan-fang. 
‘The fortunes of war reducod his forces to elonder proportions, 
but ho still had a strong hold on his men, and had every chance 











‘International Famine Commission's Report, January 30th, 1928. 
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to recover from the débicle. But the war-chest of the Govern- 
ment was depleted. Means were dovised to raite the necessary 
funds, but it was hardly possible to squeeze anything out of 
the provinces affected by the civil war, famine and, in many 
cases, the lust for self-enrichment of the various military 
administrators. ‘The only resources which were not exhausted 
‘were those of'the Three Bastern Provinees, and thither, a8 we 
have stated, the Government looked for reinforcements, both 
in funds and soldiers. 

The Fengtien, Kirin and Heilungkiang troops wer the 
forees upon which Peking could rely in ita war against the 
Nationalists and their allies. They formed tho strategical 
reserve of the Ankuochun armies, and every step was taken to 
save them from the destiny of tho Chihli-Shantung armies. 

Since the short and indecisive campaign against Marshal 
Fong Yu-hsiang in Honan in tho spring of 1927, when they 
were withdrawn to the northem bank of the Yellow River, 
they had taken no active part in tho struggle. ‘They were 
wellisciplined, richly provided with arms and munitions, 
inspired by the best fighting spirit and ably led by Marshal 
Chang Hsuch-liang, the eldest son of the Generalissimo, Genoral 
Han Liu-chun and the tupans of Kirin and Heilungkiang. 
‘The latter commanded the troops of their respective provinces: 

‘The loyalty of theso forces was beyond any question, but 
their concentration inside the Great Wall, far from their original 
base, presented a very difficult problem: they had to be 
supplied with everything by their provinces, which, in spite 
of-their riches, had to make great efforts to meet the burden 
of all the administrative and military expenditures of the 
Government of the Tayuanshuai. ‘The land and miscellaneous 
taxes were greatly increased, and, as every silver dollar raisod 
‘1 Manchuria went to Peking, it caused an enormous slump of 
th local paper curreney, tho Fengpiao. ‘The stern measures 
adopted by the provincial authorities to prop up the 
purchasing power of this currency, the wholesale arrest of 
traders and exchange brokers accused of spoculation, even 
their execution, had only the effect of upsetting further the 
financial conditions of the Threo Eastorn Provinces. ‘Tho 
‘attompt to drive the Japanese yen out of circulation, es sve 
have already stated, provod to be unsuccessful. It caused only 
further discontent on the part of the traders and peasantry 








4 Router," Mukion, Fabranry 0th, 1097; “Phe China Courier,” Marsh 
It, 1827. 
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who were the main eufforers in the crisis, and who, despite 
all threats and arrests, continued to carry on their business 
‘operstions on the basis of the Japanese yen. 

‘Meanwhile tho movement of the Chinese masses stirred 
up by the Communists who, since the Nationalists lost control, 
had gone their own way, reached state when it became & 
notiesable political factor in the North. Already, in 1926, 
the activity of the so-called “ Red Spoars”” was the causo of 
the severe reverses suffored by the Fengtien troops at the 
hands of the Kuominchua.* 

Tt was a specific Chinese organization composed of 
‘villagers and town people and purporting to be established 
by them for self-defence. In Honan alone it numbered tens 
of thousands ¢ and, as far as its political and religious creeds 
‘were concomed, was closely related to the famous Chinese 
secret societies} and the movements of the Triads and the 
Boxers. It also claimed to possess all kinds of supernatural 
powers, including the invulnerability of its members. These 
supentitions were mixed with the fragments of some of the 
latest theories of Communism and Socialism concerning the 
equal distribution of wealth and land amongst the toiling 
classes, creating the most fantastic movement which ever 
existed and which waa dirested against whatever authority and 
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‘Tho acute dissatisfaction of tho masses, caused by the 
economic crisis, famine and maladministration, increased the 
activity of such organizations. ‘The “ Big Swords” movement 
in Manchuria required the despatch of a considerable number 
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of troops for its suppression, which, however, in many cases 
ended in the defeat of the Government forces.* In Honan 

¢ activities of the “Red Spears,” and in Shansi, the 
“Heavenly Gato Society,” constituted a serious menace to the 
movements of the armies, tho commanders of which were 
frequently forced to buy them off to ensur their benevo- 
Tonce.t 

Tho war situation, which, sinve the retreat of Marshal 
Sun Chuan-fang from Nanking in September, 1927, had remain- 
ed static on the main Shantung-Honan front, also showed 
signs of revival. Tn October, 1927, Marshal Feng Yuchsiang 
attacked the combined Shantung-Ctihli forces along the Lung- 
hai Railway and drove them back in the direction of Tsinanfu. 
However, tho general offensive of tho Nationalists against the 
Northerners did not, begin until January 4th, 1928, when ‘in 
faco of persistont demands from various party organs and 
the army,” General Chiang Kai-shek reassumed tho position 
of Commander-in-Chief of the Nationalist Army and declared 
the resumption of the anti-Northern expedition. ¢ 

‘Tho reorgenization of the Nanking Goverment, after the 
crisis of Decomber, 1927, was comploted. The group closely 
assoviated with the family of the late Dr. San Yat-sen, the 
Soong party, regained fully its former domination in the 
Government’ and the Presidium of the Kuomintang. The 
Fourth Plenary Session of the Party, opened on February 3rd, 
1928, at Nanking, fully endorsed tho action of its new 
Commander-in-Chief and virtual head. Tt proclaimed the vital 
importance to the party of gaining Peking at any cost, and the 
necessity of a further purification of the party from the 
Communists. § 

‘The Standing Committes of the Central Executive Com- 
muittee decreed the organization of « Central Political Council, 
which elected General Chiang Kai-shek President. 

‘The last touch to the reformation of the Government was 
added. Tho organization of the government and the High 
Command of the Nationalist Army were supplied with the 
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flexibility and independence essential to the success of the 
fortheoming attack against the North. ‘This attack appenrod 
to be imminent even in the face of the coming revision of the 
‘unequal treaties, the comer-stone of the new Nanking Govern- 
ment's policy * which required tho co-operation of all political 
factions in China. A party of Kuomintang officials and leaders 
including Hu Han.min, Dr. C.C. Wu and Sun-fo, proceeded 
on on extensive tour around the world to prepate the way 
for an early revision of the treaties.+ Yet a compromise 
with the North, in which some of the Northern leaders 
helioved, + was out of the question. In the matter of the 
Anti-Northern Expedition there wes no difference of opinion 
within the Kuomintang in Nanking, Canton and Wuhan or 
amongst their allies. § 

This unanimity was important, for it would be entirely 
false to suggest that so huge an organization as the Kuomin- 
tang controllingso vast a territory, formed homogeneous body. 
‘Tho Kuomintang was divided into four distinet groups, some- 
times very antagonistic to each other, viz: the Right Wing, 
to which most of the deported leaders belonged ; the Contre, 
headed by General Chiang Kai-shek ; the group of Mershal 
‘Feng Yu-hsiang and General Yen Hsi-shan and other Norther 
Generals who joined the Kuomintang during the campaign of 
1926-1927, and the group of former partisans of Soviet Russia 
and the Communists, who succeeded in retaining their position 
in the party owing to their timely denunciation of Communism. 

The conflicting interests of various provinces under the 
control of the Nanking Government were also factors which 
affected the unity of the Party. 

‘Kwangtung and Kwengsi provinces, from the time of the 
Communist uprising in December, 1027, entirely dominated by 
the Kwangsi military party Jed by General Li Shi-shen ant 
Chen Ming-chun, only nominally recognized the authority of 
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Nanking. The financial and military affairs of these two 
provinces hardly permitted them to take any part in tho 
anti-Northorn oxpodition, except by morally supporting it. 
‘The same might be said of Wuban, which, in spite of its 
conciliatory attitude towards Nanking, still preserved its 
independence and was only induced to join the expedition on 
the very eve of Peking’s collapse. 

‘Tho Communist Party also formed a strong body. ~The 
Nanking Government was forced to continue drastic measures 
to check its activityt, but all legislative and administrative 
efforts seemed to have but little offect.t As in tho North, 
tho Communist movement degenerated into a specific Chineso 
movement of masses incepable of adopting the doctrines of 
Communism in their entirety. Indescribable crueltios were 
perpetrated in the districts which fell into the hands of 
organizations similar to the “ Red Spears” and “ Big Swords.” 
Tho peaceful population wore massacred in thousands. § 
Reports described disombowelled corpses left lying for days in 
the streets, nono being allowed to remove them, until they 
‘were torn to pieces and eaten by dogs ; women whoso babies 
were killed before their eyes, befor they themselves passed 
under the executioner’s knife ; women approaching childbirth, 
done to death in ways too horrible to describe in print ; men 
who had their cars ond strips of their flesh cut off, fried and 
eaten before their eyes, before they were killed. {| 

‘Tt was an orgy of senseless massacres committed by hordes 
of peasants and ex-soldiers described as Communists, and 
perhaps, sincerely believing themselves to be disciples of 
Commynism, but who, in reality, had very little in common 
with tho latter. Tt was a wild orgy of massacres and incendi- 
arism, committed by one section of tho population against 
nother, in whioh the movement of the Chineso masses, stirred 
up by tho ideas of Socialism and driven to despair by hunger 
and destitution, found its final outlet. 
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Only by the utmost effort was the provincial and central 
Kuomintang government able to keop tho party and :the 
territory under its control and from entire disintegration, 
and to manoeuvre safely amongst the contredictions caused 
dy the imperfections and methods of the Party, It was 
undoubtedly a proof of the latter's vitality, which gave hope 
“that sooner or later it would overcome the immense 
difficulties confronting 

Tn spite of the very sovere criticism to which the 
administrative methods of the Nanking Government were 
subjected by the Chinese public,f it did not lose entirely 
the support of the Chinese bourgeoisie, ‘The bonds of its 
treasury were readily underwritten by the banks and 
commercial organizations, ¢ which placed it in a far more 
favourable position than that enjoyed by the Government 
of Tayuanshuai at Peking. 

On the other hand, the Nationalist Government displayed 
‘surprising pliability in questions in which it might rightly 
‘be expected to be irreconcilable. On March 16th, 1928, tho 
Government Council at Nanking issued two mandates, one 
ordering the arrest of the culprits responsible for the Nanking 
incident in March, 1927, and the other decreeing protection 
to foreign nationals in China. § 

“As one ean imagine, the mandate conceming the arrest 
and punishment of the chief instigators of tho outrages 
committed by the Southem army in Nanking affected only 
some of the junior officers, notorious local desperados, 
leaders of the opposition and Communists.) 

‘The same might be seid in regard to the second mandate. 
Although ostensibly dealing with the question of protection 
of the lives and property of foreigners, ts primary object was 
to suppress the opposition, which, under the cloak of a popular 
anti-foreign movement, could easily tamper with the plans of 
the Nationalist Government. 

Both mandates were received by the foreigners in China. 
with o fecling of satisfaction. ‘They were intorproted as a 
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aofinite sign of change in the attitude of the Nanking 
Goverment in regard to the foreign Powors and its sincere 
desire to settle the Nanking Incident.* 

‘in fact, simultaneously with the publication of these man- 
dates, Sir Miles Lampson, H.B.M's Minister to China, opened. 
informal negotiations with the Nanking Government concern- 
ing the settlement of the incident. Whilst these negotiations 
‘were proceeding the telegraph brought news thet an agreement, 
on the Communist outrage in Nanking had been signed by the 
‘American Minister to China and the Minister for Foreign 
‘Affaire in Nanking.+ 

‘Tho toxt of the notes exchanged between the ministers 
disclosed tho nature of this agreement: it contained an 
expression of mutual regret for what had happened on March 
‘24th, 1927, at Nanking. The Nanking Goverment gavo 
solenin undertaking to compensato in full for all porsonal 
injuries and material loss of the American netionals, t while 
tho United States renewed the pledgo of January 27th, 1927, 
whereby America expressed her willingness “to” open 
negotiations for new treaties to replace the so-called unequal 
treaties whenever a delegation fairly representative of all 
Chins requests such action.” § 

‘The effect of the resolute action of th U.S. Minister in 
Chine was thet of © bomb-shell. It predefined the terms 
of any future settlement of the incident which might be 
arrived at betweon the Nationalist Government and other 
foreign Powers Tt raisod tho international status of the 
Ninking Government to a hight unwarranted under the 
‘circumstances of a civil war, the issue of which was undecided, 
lessening at the samo time the prestige of the Poking 
Government asthe only internationally-recognized body 
iepresentative of China, 

On March 18th, the Minister of Foreign Affairs at Poking 
made an official announcement regarding the settlement of the 
railway dispute with Japan. It was e capitulation. Tho 
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enforcement of the through-traffie contracts, proviously 
repudiated by the Chinese authorities as encroaching upon 
China’s sovereign rights* transformed the newly-built and 
Chinese-owned railways in the Three Eastern Provinces into 
‘tributaries to the Japaneso lines in Manchutia and Korea. 

‘However, even this concession, followed by the permission 
granted to Japan to extend hor railway system in Manchuria, 
and construct new branch lines, could not improve the relations 
of the Tayuarshuai with Japan.t 

‘The general hostilities between the Nort and the South 
started in the earlier part of April, 1928. At the beginning 
‘they seemed to be developing in fayour of the Northern party. 
‘The Chihli-Shantung forees made headway along the Lunghai 
Railway in Shantung, while the Fengtien troops checked the 
‘advancement, of the combined armies of General Yen Hsi-shan 
and Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang along the Peking-Hankow 
Railway and in Chibli, But on April 16th, the sitaation 
suddenly changed for the worse. 

Ta a number of battles the Chihli-Shantung troops 
suffered reverses and were finally foreed to start a goneral 
retreat. Marshal Sun Chuan-fang’s daring flanking movement 
to lieve tho situation ended in the crushing defeat of his 
troops by Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang who, at the head of his 
cavalry corps, occupied the walled city of Tsining. 

‘Tho defect in Shsntung afiected very seriously the 
position of the Fengtien troops in Honan, who received 
orders to stop tho offensive and await furthcr developments 
in Shantung. 

‘The war situation did not cause any anxiety in Peking. 
‘Tho reverses euffered by the Chihli-Shantung armies, however 
serious they might havo beon, did not constitute a decisive 
factor in the struggle. ‘The immense resources of the Fengtion 
armies were far from being exhausted, Large reinforcements 
were regularly arriving from Manchuria, and there was every 
ope thatin the course of a few weeks the Fengtien forces would 
considerably outnumber the combined Nationalist armies in the 
field, ‘The financial cide of the issue was settled by Marshal 
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Chang Tso-lin’s decision to make good any deficiency in the 
‘wat-budget out of his own private treasury.* 

‘According to the oficial statement of the Ankuochun 
Headquarters, tho reports of the continuous Northern reverses, 
were, on many occasions, exaggerated by the Japaneso news 
agencies in order to justify a new despatch of Japanese troops 
into Shantung. 

As a matter of fact, with the advance of the Nationalists, 
Japan made hurried proparations for tho landing of her troops 
in Santung-f An official communiqué issued in Tokyo stated 
that the contemplated despatch of the troops was purely for 
tho protection of the lives and properties of tho Japanese 
residing in Shantung, and that strict neutrality would be 
observed in all cases not directly endangering them. This 
definite announcement, however, could not allay the anxiety 
caused among the Chinese by the prospects of further Japanese 
intervention in Shantung. For, whatever were the real 
motives of the contemplated stops, tho moro fact of the 
occupation of the strategical line, Tsinanfu-Tsingtao, by Japan 
enabled her to dictato terms to both contending parties. 

On April 22nd, tho Shantung forces evacuated Tsinanfu, 
retiring across the Yellow River. On the 24th, the provincial 
capital was occupied by Marshal Feng Yu-hsiong’s vanguards, 
who had out-distanced the Nanking armies owing to their 
superior mobility, and a large Mongolian cavalry corps, which 
ho hed auccoeded in organizing during his foreed stay in Shensi 
in 1925-1926. 

+ The occupation of Tsinaifu by Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang 
did rot last long. He withdrew his forces, leaving the city to 
‘the Nanking army, which arrived on May 1. 

The Japanese troops were landed in ‘Tsingtao and slowly 
moved along the Kiaochow-Tsinan Railway, being held up in 
their advance by the necessity of repairing the line which had 
been cut at many points by the Nationalists. On April 30th, 
just a few hours before the arrival of the Nanking troops, 
they entored ‘Tsinanfu and occupied various tactical positions 
in the city. 

‘What happened on May 3rd, tho day following the arrival 
of General Chiang Kai-shek at ‘Tsinanfu, could easily be 
foreseen in Tokyo when its Cabinet decided to send troops 
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to defend a few Japanese residenta in ‘Tsinanfu instesd of 
evacuating them, and to occupy  strategical point, the 
possession of which was of paramount importance to tho 
Nationalist armies. 

Jn their contention, the Chinese went oyen further : thoy 
accused tho Japanese of a wilful attack upon the Nationalist 
troops, of the cald blooded murder of the Chinese Commissioner 
for Foreign Affairs for Shantung, Tsai Kung-shih, and his staff, 
and of many peaceful inhabitants, which foreeq the Chinese 
soldiers to turn their arms, in self-defence, against the Japanese. 
They accused them of deliberate provocation for the purpose 
of establishing a precedent, whereby the Japanese occupation 
of Shantung could be justified in the eyes of the world and the 
progress of the Anti-Northern Expedition stopped.* 

‘The Japanese refuted all theso allegations and insisted 
that the conflict was due solely to treachory and a prearranged 
plot on the part of the Chinese to massacre ell the Japaneso 
in Tsinanfu, resulting in numerous Japaneso residents being 
barbarously’ killed and wounded.+ 

In support of their contentions both parties brought for- 
ward a mass of documentary evidence and called numerous 
eye-witnesses, who finally obscured the truth. We repeat that 
what happened on May Sra, in Tsinanfu, could easily have 
been foreseen in Tokyo at the moment when the Government 
of Baron Tanaka decided to send troops to protect the lives 
and property of a few Jaganese nationals in Tsinanfu, instond 
of ovacuating thom to Teingtao, tho stratogical importance of 
which place was for both Chinese contending parties, nil. And. 
if tho same Government did not really wish to interfero in 
Chinese domestic affairs and to remain strictly neutral, it 
should not havo sent troops to China at this juncturo, For 
in consequence of the conilicts on May Srd, and on subsequent 
dates, May 8th and 10th, and the disarming of a part of the 
‘Nanking troops by the Japanese, the Nationalists were foroed 
‘to evacuate Tsinanfu and over 100,000 of their troops were 
stopped in their march northwards. Other troops, which had 
already succeeded in crossing the Yellow River, were out off 
from their base. 

™ Gencral Cinag Kai ahe}'eReport to Tun Yona, Chairman, Netionslit 
CGoverement Counch May Sth, 1088:—" uo Min Agency," Nenking, Mey 
St ott ofthe Chinese Nationalist Goverament to the League of Nations, 
May_ 1th, 1928, 

Tiuiedtesant-General Yukuwla's, Commanderdn-Chiet of the Japanese 
donary Troope ia Shantuag, Official Report, ay Gth, 1928. 
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‘Tho progress of the Anti-Northorn Expodition was arrested. 
Any further movement of the Nationalists depended upon 
‘shather or not the Japanese Military Command would grant 
‘them permission to pass tho zono ocoupiod by tho Japanoso 
troops and to cross the Yellow River, using the railway bridgo 
at Tsinanfu. Should this passage be denied them, they would 
havo to regroup their armies, reorganize their rear, and take 
a long cirouitousroute, a very difficultand dangerous manocuvre 
requiting much time. 

The effect of Japanese intervention in favour of the other 
party was still graver.. Itdoprived the North of all possibility 
of continuing the struggle against the South. 

Tn fact, at the moment when, as a result of a compromise, 
the permission to pass through the aren occupied by the 
Japanese troops was graciously granted tho Nationalist armies 
by the Japanese Command, acting under instructions from 
‘Tokyo, the Northern party was unablo to,take tho fiold against 
thom. " No Chinese, including Marshal Chang Téo-lin, however 
powerful he wos, could tako arma against thom and continuo 
the war under these circumstances when the Chinese public at 
large interpreted the Japanese action in Shantung as a definit 
attempt to prevent tho northward advance of the victorious 
Nationalist armios and force a cessation of hostilities. Any 
hostile move against the Nationalists who, in the eyes of this 
publio, were the victims of Japanese aggression, would be 
tantamount to treachery against China, 

‘The storm of indignation, which reized the Chinese upon 
learning of the Japanese expedition into Shantung and the 
‘Tsinan conflict, precluded any unbiassed criticism of the 
situatfon. The deadly effect of the Japanese action in the 
North was not realized by the masses owing to their blind 
katred of the Japanese, which permitted them to see only ono 
‘side of tho issue—tho arrost of the progress of the anti-Northern 
expodition—and nothing else. 

On May Sth, az soon as the news of the bombardment 
of Tsinan and tho disarmament of the Nationalist army 
reached Peking, a circular telegram addressed to all the leading 
civil and military authorities of the North and South signed by 
Tayuanshusi, Marshal Chang Tso-lin, was urgently broadcast 
throughout the country. It contained a pathetic proclamation 
cf peace, and a call to all Chineso to stop fighting.* 

















‘Marshal Chang Twoulin's Croular Telograr, May th, 1028, « Reutan”™ 
king, same date. 24 
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It was an act of sincerity and resoluteness uniquo in the 
annals of the modern Chinese Republic wherein, as wo know, the 
treachery and insincerity of tho political lenders had attained 
formidable proportions. ‘The Fengtien troops on_all fronts 
received orders to stop fighting and retiro in the direction of 
Tientsin. ‘The Poking-Tientsin Railway prepared trains for the 
evacuation of the Government of Tayuanshuai ftom Peking. 

‘The troops obeyed. ‘They retired in good order, although 
their retirement served the cause of their enemies by enabling 
them to recover from the crushing blow which had just been 
inflicted upon them. Everybody roalized that there was no 
other course left to thom if they did not wish to bring upon 
themselves the hatred of the whole nation. 

Tt was true that when the advanced guard of Marshal 
Feng Yu-hsiang’s army pressed hard upon the approaches of 
‘Tsinenfu, the Fengtien troops undertook a big drive along 
tho Peking-Hankow-line. ‘Tho desperate counter-attack at 
Shangteh, ordered by Marshal Feng Yu-hsiong, met with 
overwhelming defeat with heavy losses. It was probably this 
Fengtien drive southwards which was responsible for his 
‘withdrawal from the Tsinan area, which was later occupied by 
the Nanking troops. 

‘The Chibli-Shantung forces also received orders to stop 
fighting, although their position had much improved since 
their retirement across the Yellow River. Marshal Sun Chuan- 
fang who replaced Marshal Chang Chun-chang, dismissed from 
all his posts aftor the débéolo, displayed an almost superhuman 
energy and succeeded in reshaping his troops within a few 
weeks into an army some 30,000 strong, able to hold its 
own against the advancing Nationalists. 

But tho Nanking Goverament and tho Kuomintang re- 
jected the truce offered by the North. ‘They decided that it 
‘was useless to pay any heed to Marshal Chang ‘Tso-lin’s eppeal 
because they did not consider that the suggestion was sincere." 
A telegram was despatched to all Northorn generals persuading 
them to sever tlieir allegiance to Marchal Chang Tso-lin and join 
tho Nationalist cause in order that the country be soon unified. + 


' Resolution of the Joint Meoting of the Nationalist Government, and 
the Central Execwive Commitice of the Kuomintang, May 12th, 1928— 





Giplotata broad sent a joint tlograa to tho Peking Mi 
‘state urpig o omntion of internal cota atmos in eter 
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The Nationalists and their allies, as Chinese, realized the 
impasse in which the North found itself as a result of the Jspan- 
eso intervention. They clearly saw that, in spito of a. better 
army, the Government of Tayuenshuai would finally be foreed 
to capitulate. Very serious calumny regarding its relations 
to Japan was sot afloat to discredit it further in the oyes of 
the eredulous Chinese messes and the foreign Powers, which 
found support in the Japanese press. ‘The Japanese news 
agencies, usually very well informed about everything in China, 
exerted themselves in disseminating false reports regarding 
tho hopeless war situation in tho North.* 

Tt seemed as though the Nationalists and the Japanese 
were working hand in hand to bring about the downfall of 
Marshal Chang Tso-lin at any cost, just as they did in regard 
to the régime of Yuan Shih-kai in 1915. 

The climax was reached on May 18th, when Mz. K. 
Yoshisawa, the Japanese Minister at Peking, handed to Marshal 
Chang Téo-lin a statement in which, under the excuse of the 
necessity to protect Japanese intoresta in Manchuria, he 
suggested to him that no armed troops should bo allowed to 
pass Shanhaikwan, and advised him to return immediately 
to Manchuria, Four days Inter, the Chineso Press in the 
territories controlled by the Nationalists published the text of an 
agreement purported to have been entered into by Marshel 
Chang Tso-lin and the Japanese Government whereby the 
‘Tayuanshuai agreed to tho despatch of Japanese troops into 
Ghins and accepted a loan of M. $50,000,000, and granted them 
in return important railway concessions, freedom of colonization 
in China and purchase of Iand in the interior. The agree- 
ment signed between China and Japan on May 25th, 1915 
{vis., the Twenty Ono Demands) was confirmed, the leaso of 
the ‘Shantung Peninsula running for 99 years. Another 
provision of the same treaty provided for the complete 
cession of Dairen and Port Arthur to Japan.t 

The consequences of the publication of theso documents 
wore terrific in the North. Even an organization more perfect 
than that of tho Government of the Tayuanshuai and the 
Ankvochun could hardly have withstood the demoralizing 
effects of these statements and not have fallen. 

The advice of the Japanese Minister, which was of 
little importanco to the Nationalists when communicated to 








4 Thi, May 26th, 1008, 
Raa! 
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them,* was tantamount to an ultimatum to tho Northern 
Party. Tho courteous form of “the suggestion” of the 
Japancso Minister not to allow any armed soldier to pass 
Shanhaikwan and the advico to Marshal Chang Tso-in to 
retire to Manchuria was tantamount to a demand to 
abandon immediately the struggle against the South, to 
surrender Peking and to retire into Manchuri. It contained. 
an ill-concealed threat to cut off the Fengtion armies from 
their base and the Fengtion soldiors from their homes. 

‘The Japanese troops in Manchuria wore hestily reinforced. 
‘Pho garrisons in Mukden, Shanhailewan, Tientsin and even 
the Japanese Legation Guard at Peking, where an aerodrome 
was being constructed to accommodate the Japanese flying 
corps, wore increased. Families of the Japanese residents 
in North China received ordem to proparo themselves for 
evacuation.t 

Tho roply of Generalissimo Chang Tso-lin, made in the 
name of the whole of the Northern armies, was full of dignity 
and solf-command.} It pointed out the disastrous resulta 
of tho Japanes: “friendly advice” to the Northern armies 
should it be accopted, and sarcastically remarked that it wos 
wrongly addressed as “ the Peking authorities had no intention 
of continuing the warfare, but were obliged to respond to the 
attack of the South.” 

Outside the specific Chineso face-saving effect, this reply 
had no practical result, ‘The dofenco lines and tho fighting 
spirit of the Northern armies wore swiftly crumbling away, 
notwithstanding tho initial success obtained by the Fengtien 
army against the Shansi and Kuominehun troops at Paotingtu.§ 
Tho Heilungkisng forces and soveral Fengtien battalions 
stationed at Shanhaikwan to protect tho rotroat woro with. 
drawn to their respective provinces. It was apparent thet the’ 
only way to save the armies from complete disruption was 
immediately to withdraw them beyond the Great Wall. A 
movement was set on foot to bring about a sort of compromise 
betweon the Fengtien and Shansi armies. A number of 
telegrams passed between the Ankuochun generals and General 











* Similar statements madeto Marchal Chang'Teo-lin by Mr. KK. Yoshinowa, 
ayer gat to Genenl Chiang Kabab, Mambo! Feng Yubaltg and General 
fi" Reuter," Peking, May 18th, ; Tokyo, May 19th, 1928, 
General Yang Yu-ting to K. Yoshisaws, Jopaneas Minister at Peli 
any Ste teen e are Ss 
$* Reuter,” Puking, May 18th, 10928, 
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‘Yen Hsi-shan * whereby the latter was informed beforehand 
of tho evacuation of any given city or village and 
hhis troops enabled to otoupy it before the arrival of the 
‘Kouminchun. 

There could be no question that there was a raco between, 
Goneral Yen Hsi-shan and Marchal Feng Yu-hsiang for the 
ocoupation df Peking and Tientsin as there seemed to have 
been between the latter and General Chiang Kai-shek for the 
occupation of Tsinanfu, ‘This time General Chiang Kai-shek 
‘was out of the gamo and was somewhere between Hsuchowfu 
and Yenchow, holding Marshal Feng’s rear. 

The Fengtien command rathor preferred to see Poking 
in the hands of Gencral Yon Hsi-shan than ocoupied by their 
bitterest enemy, the Christian General, whom they accused 
of being responsible for the rejection of tho truce. 

‘Tho Fengtien armies were graduslly falling back on Peking. 
‘The last and determined stand had to be mado at the line of 
Liuliho and Mechang, roughly within thirty miles south of 
Poking and Tientsin. 

‘Marshal Chang Tso-lin flatly refused to entertain any 
‘proposal of a peaceful transference of the reins of government. 
Generals Chiang Kai-shek and Yen Hsi-shan bound themselves 
to facilitate the withdrawal of the Fengtien armies outside 
‘the Great Wall, and to surround the departure of Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin from Peking with the decorum necessary 
to convey no impression of his capitulation. 

This plan was favoured by his eldest son, Marshal Chang 
Hsueb-liang and General Yang Yu-ting, his closest lieutenant 
and gno of the most popular Fengtion leaders. + ‘Tho resolu- 
tion of the Generalissimo could not be shaken. He remained 
fir in his determination to fight to tho bittor end. 

‘Meanwhile, events had long since taken such 8 courve, 
that the situation was entirely outside the control 
of any individual, irrespective of his political or military 
power. 


On June Ist, the foreign ministers at Peking called on 
the Generalissimo, Marshal Chang ‘Tso-lin appeared to bo 
calm. He spoke of his determination to continue the struggle 
against Communism which was the sole object of his coming 
to Peking and assuming the offico of tho Tayuanshuai, He 

Toho News Agency,” Mukden, 3 

ptontar Gheog inion Pantve Sando aghast Maral Feng 


‘Yosding. May 17ths 1028. 
‘""itoho News Agenoy,” Poking, May Slt, 1928, 
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cexpreseed the hope that the opposition of the Chinese against 
tho Reds would continue and Communism would never gain 
hold in China.* Not a single word was said about his near 
departure. It was wnderstood that tontetive measures 
wore already under way to form a committeo for public 
safety during the evacuation of the Northern forces in 
the capital. 

This committes was to bo composed of City Elder, the 
Cabinet automatically ceasing to exist. One Fengtien brigade 
under General Pao Yu-lin had to remain in Peking to assist 
the Metropolitan Police in preserving poaco and order daring 
the interregnum. 

On June 3rd, early in the morning, Marshel Chang Tso-lin 
left Peking for Mukden. The capital remained perfectly 
‘There was no sign of disoxder or panic to cloud the dignified 
exit of the last Chinese statesman to strivo to regencrate China 
by reverting to the classical principles of her glorious past, 
and who finally was forced to recognize his defeat. 

“Henceforth political iasues will be left in the hands of 
the people ran his last messago to the country.t 

‘On the following day at 5.30 a.m. his mutilated body 
and that of his best friend and partisan, General Wu Chun- 
sheng, the Tupan of Heilungkiang, were removed from the 
debris of the train in which he was proceeding when it was 
blown up in passing the intersection of the Peking-Mukden 
‘and South Manchurian railways neer Mukden. 

‘Tho blowing up of Marshal Chang ‘Tso-lin’s train was tho 
result of a well-prepared scheme, the mystery of which is only 
partly solved. 

‘The official report of the Japanese Consul-General at 
Mukden submitted by him to tho Foreign Offico at Tokyo 
on June 2lst, 1928, is full of contradictions and entirely 
incomplete. 

‘Tho report of the Joint Sino-Japanese Committe of In- 
quiry, formed to investigate tho outrage immediately aftor 
its occurrence, which was drawn up by the Japanese members 
was refused signature by the Chinese. t 

‘The repeated attempts of the opposition in the Tokyo 
Parliament to throw light on the accident were unsuccessful. 
‘The Cabinct of Baron Tanaka refused to give out any 


= North-China Herald,” Juno 2nd, 1028. 
{Marshal Chang Teo-lin’s Circular ‘Tlogram, June 2ad, 1928.—" Toho 
‘New! Agency,” ‘Tasyo, duns Sid, 1028. 
‘po Mouter,” Mukdeo, August 8th, 1928, 
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details of the investigation under the excuse that the work of 
thepCommittes was not concluded.* 

However, the material published since the assassination 
of Marshal Chang ‘Tso-lin, though incomplete, gives a fair idea 
of what happened-at Mukden on Juno 4th, 1928, and enables 
us to arrive at certain conclusions and facts. 

‘The wretk was caused by the planting of # great quantity 
of high explosive on the northern pier, underneath and beside 
the northern -and central spans of the bridge, under which 
Marshal Chang Tso-lin’s train was to pass. It was place 
situated on the track of the South Manchurian Railway, 
heavily protected and guarded exclusively by Japanese troops. 

‘The Chinese troops who patrolled the track of the Peking- 
‘Mukden Railway under the viaduct wero prevented from 
effectually guarding the spot because they were not allowed 
by the Japanese to come within two hundred yards of the 
vinduet. $ . 

‘The ignition of tho blasting charges was dono electrically 
from a safe distance from the bridge. This called for 
elaborate preparations with clectric detonators and connoct- 
ing wires, which denoted the work of qualified specialists 
and which required for its completion, together with the laying 
of explosives, not fewer than six hours. § 

‘Tho Japaneso official and unofficial press may exert them- 
solves in trying to prove that tho outrage was committed by 
the Chineso,{[ and that they alone must be blamed for what 
happened to one of their greatest men, but the Chinese 
will remain confident that Marshal Chang Tso-lin and his 
lieutenants || were the victims of a Japanese plot.** 

‘This confidence and the given facts cannot bo shaken by 
any claborate theory which may be put forth at any later date, 








*0n June 27th, 1920, it was oficially ennounced wt Tokyo that a 
mtatoreent giving sho results of the offinl investigations concerning the 
Adoativof Marshal Chong Tso-in would be tsued in the sea future-—tt wns 
SSniod that ties or thre ofcons of the Tnparese Garis se Kovanting would 
{ie reprimanded for negligence ia fating fo prevent the occurrence, bu that 
‘Tapas herself will be cleared of any blame in the matte—AvTHOR. 

{ir Reuter” Mukdon, August Sth, 1028 

} Statement of the Tokyo War Office, dated June 1éth, 1928, 

ENortheching Herald,” uly 2st) 126 

"Toho News Agency, Nukiten, Fane ath, 2028, Pe 
Besides SMartbal Chang “Teo-in and’ General ‘Wa Chun-sheng, there 
Minister of Agriculture and Coremerce, 
General Wa Kuoshan, Chinese Official Interpreter: and. LieutenantColoael 
igo, Japanese Miltary Adviser to Marshal Chang o-lin, 

tt iatomant. of the "Volsa: Cabinet, Juno’ 8th, 1928—*Toho Nows 
Agency,” Tokyo, June Oth, 1028. 
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‘The assertion that the havoc was wrought by ‘bombe 
thrown at the train by Southern plain-clothes agents ” caynot 
withstand the slightest eriticiam. No hand bomb or grenade 
could have wrought such terrible havoc as that produced by 
tho mine placed on the track of the South Manchurian Rail- 
way. The Staff of the Nationalist Army strenuously denied 
the existence of plain-clothes men in their army.* 

Still less convincing were the operetta bomb outrages 
against the Japaneso residents at Mukden, which followed the 
blowing up of Marshal Chang ‘Tso-lin's train and which were 
‘also attributed by the Japanese authorities “to scores of 
Southern soldiers in plain clothes.” + The naiveté of this 
version speaks for itself: no damage was done by « fow 
grenades thrown in the neighbourhood of Japanese residences. 

We need nob go into further details as to what was 
disseminated in order to divert tho attention of the Publie from 
the real cause end the actual perpetrators of the outrage. 

“The crime,” declared Putnam Weale (Mr. B. Lenox 
Simpson), Adviser to the late Marshal Chang ‘Teo-lin, “was 
the work of bad men and certain people in the Japanese Army 
facilitated their work. ‘There have long been in Japan organ- 
izations similar to the Serbian organizations which carried out 
‘the Sarajevo crimo ; for instance, the Black Dragon Society, 
which specializes in Chinese affairs and originated the Twenty- 
One Demands, and which notoriously employs mon of the 
Soshi class such as were deported by the Japanese civil authori- 
tice from Mukdon after tho Murder.” + 

The assassination of Marshal Chang Tsolin and General 
Wu Chun-sheng, the two main personages of one of the con- 
cluding phases of China’s struggle for reunification according 
to tmditional Chineso political dootrines and tho right to 
remain Chinese, was a logical sequence to this struggle. They 
had to be removed as standing in the way of China's western- 
ization and the Japanese plans with regard to the future of 
the Far East, and they were removed. ‘Their tragical end wos 
as inevitable as'that of Yuan Shib-kai, 

















* General Ho Yin.shing, Chief of Staff of the Nationalit Forces, June 
91h, 1098-—" Revter,” Nanking, same dae, 
"Toho News Agency,” Mukden, Jane 10tb, 1028, 
}oReuter,” Peking, Abgust 14th, 1028. 
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AFTERMATH OF THE ANTLNORTHERN EXPEDITION: 
‘THE CAPITULATION OF THE WEST 


Peking was occupied by the Nationalist forves on June 
‘th, 1928." Tho Shansi troops under General Hu Yung-shang 
arrived at Chang-hsin-tin, a suburb of Peking, and their 
vanguard entered the capital at 6 o'clock in the evening. 

The race betwoen the Shansi army and the Kuominchun 
for possession of the anciont soat of the ‘Chinese Government, 
ended in the defeat of Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang. ‘The Govern- 
ment Council at Nanking appointed General Yon Hsishan, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Garrison Forces of Peking and 
‘Tientsin, and ordered him to proceed there at once with his 
troops to maintain “peaco and order.”* The claim to the 
Chili Provinco of Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, who had been 
‘promised Shantung in addition to his original possessions, and 
who was deprived of this prize by the Japanose occupation 
of Teinanfu, was ignored. 

«However, » largo number of the Kuominchun advanced 
towards Peking, occupied all strategical points around the 
Capital, and swiftly pushed towards ‘Tientsin in the hope of 
izing it and so compensating themselves for tho loss of Tsing- 
‘ilo by obtaining another good seaport. 

‘Tho Fengtien brigade of General Pao Yu-lin left in the 
Capital to assist the Metropolitan Police, to which complete 
safety and free withdrawal to Manchuria had been guaranteed 
by the Nationalist Government, was suddenly attacked by the 
advancing Kuominchun and disarmed.+ Its fate would have 
hardly been different from that of the loyal bodyguards of 
the Provisional Chief Executive, Tuan Chi-jui, in 1926, had 








‘Nationalist Government Mandate, June 4th, 1928, 

tW. 4d. Oudeniijky Ministor of Notherlarda and Doyen of the Di 
Corps at Peking, to General Tan Yenskal, Chairman of the Ge 
Council, Nanking, June dth, 1028; to Y. , Tong, of the Notionalist Ministry 
of Forign Aftais, Peking, June’ Oth, 1928 
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not prompt intervention on the part of the Foreign Diplomatic 
Body saved thom from being mercilessly massacred.* ‘The 
gates of Poking were closed and barricaded. 2 

The position was further aggrevated by the attitude of 
General Pei Chung-hsi, the leader of the Wuhan army, who 
joined the Anti-Northern Expedition just on the eve of Peking’s 
fall, but not until a large financial subsidy hed Leen paid up 
and ¢ dofinite sharo in the territorial redistribution, subsequent 
to the expected victory, promised by Nanking. “He also de- 
manded more than he was entitled to, viz. : the Lunghai Rail- 
way, which would have immensely strengthened, politically, 
the Wuhan group controlled by the Kwangsi faction of the 
‘Kuomintang. 

‘Tho apparent hopelessness of tho situation eaused General 
Chiang Kai-shek to petition the Government to reliove him of 
his military posts, on the ground that the Northern Punitive 
Expedition was completed and there was no necessity to keep 
him os Commander-in-Chief and Chairman of the Military 
Council of tho Nationalist, Government : the command of all 
armies under him to be restored to their respective commanders 
under the Military Couneil-+ 

‘As a matter of theory the occupation of Peking by the 
Nationalists and the retiremont of the Fengtien forces might 
be regarded as tho completion of the Anti-Northem Expedi- 
tion, relieving General Chiang Kai-shek from all his respons- 
‘bilities, But, in reality, this was far from the case. ‘The 
Chibli-Shantung troops still occupied ‘Tiontsin, and the mere 
retirement of the Fongtien armies beyond the Great Wall did 
not mean their defeat or surrender. 

‘Not one of the Northern leaders thought of putting down 
hia arms or of admitting defeat, except Marshal Sun Chran- 
fang, who, disappointed with the trend of military eventc, 
retired into private life.¢ Marshal Chang Chun-chang re- 
tumed to his troops and in co-operation with General 
Chu Yu-py, tho Tupan of Chibli, stubbornly defended the 
approaches of ‘Fientsin. 

In spite of orders from the Fengtien Chief Command, § 
a desperate struggle continued long after the occupation of 

Game to Gemral Ton Yerkal June Oth, 1025; ¥.L. Tong's Teegram 
16 same, June 10ts, 1928. 

“{oneral Chiang Kelabek to the Political Council ef the Kuomintang, 

une! fy 1028," North-China Herald,” June 16th, 1058, 
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Tientsin by Genoral Pei Chung-hsi. Finally the Fengtion 
auphorities were foreed to take tho field against the disorderly 
remnants of their former allies, and assist the Nationalista in 
their extermination.* ‘This was dono in the most eruel way. 
‘The exhausted and disorgenized men were surrounded in masses 
and shot with machine guns, 

Marshal Chang Chun-chang and General Chu Yu-pu 
happily escaped the fate of their subordinates. ‘The former 
under’ most dramatic circumstances, dressed in civilian 
clothes, succeeded in reaching in a boat the Kwantung 
Peninsula, where he was granted asylum by the Japanese. 

‘The resignation of General Chiang Kai-shek was not ae- 
cepted. In response to urgent telegrams from various quarters, 
including the rival war-lords, General Yen Hsi-shan, Marshal 
Feng Yuchsiang and General Pei Chung-hsi, he cancelled his 
trip to Silver island at Chinkiang, to which he had gone 
after tendering his resignation, and returned to Nanking. 
A sort of compromise was reached betwoon them, which pre- 
vented the outbreak of an armed struggle for the spoils of the 
war. The compromise was strongthoned by a meeting of all 
the military chieftains at the grave of the great Revolutionary 
Leader, Dr. Sun Yat-sen, at Peking, where a special ceremony 
of sacrifice before his remains was held by General Chiang 
Kai-shek. t 

A military conference was also appointed at Peking to 
decide upon the extension of the punitive expedition into 
Manchuria, which was strongly advocated by Marshal Feng 
¥u-hsiang, whilst other Gonerals showed an inclination to come 
to a compromise with Mukden. § 

fot so much in obedience to tho onder of Nanking as 
asthated by interfactional intrigues, the various General 
stluctantly proceeded to Peking. Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang was 
tho last amongst them to arrive. Under the plea of lines 
ho refused to attend the Military Conferenco and insisted upon 
8 meating at his headquarters at Paotingfu. 

On the 6th of July, the Temple of Piyussu in the Western 
Hills at Peking, where the remains of Dr. Sun Yat-son had 
awaited for over three years tho end of the struggle, witnossed 
the gathering of the élite of the Nationalists. 
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A sensation was caused by General Lu Chung-lin, Mershal 
‘Feng’s representative, who attended with the latter's body- 
guards, armed with loaded automatic rifles, and dressed like 
Mexican bandits. General Lu Chung-lin carried a heavy knife, 
like a-Roman sword. ‘This guard rushed: into the Temple 
Grounds, covering all visitors with rifles. ‘They cleared the 
approach to the inner tample, and then formed two lines 
whilet General Lu Chungiin made his entrance.* 

‘The ceremony was followed by splendid receptions given 
in the honour of the distinguished guests by General Yen 
Hsi-shan, playing the réle of host, and various other Generals 
Speoches were pronounced, public meetings held, and the 
Nationalist armies eulogized. But all these jubilations found 
no echo in the country, which remained calm and unpertarbed 
hy the victories of the Nationalists, obtained under such 
peculiar circumstances. ‘The enthusiasm of tho people wes not 
roused by the fall of Peking and the collapse of the Anti- 
Nationalist coalition. ‘The section of Chinese society, which 
‘controlled public opinion in China, not to mention the Chinese 
masses whose sufferings could hardly be lightened by these 
events, preserved strict aloofness and watchfulness visd-vis 
the Nationalist’s triumphs ; in the North—people waited for 
some tangible results of the much advertised Anti-Northem 
Expedition, which was to re-unite China and lead her to Peace 
and Prosperity ; in the South—people wished to see their 
sacrifices for the Nationalist cause remunerated. ‘The omens 
wore rather against than in favour of the fulllment of these 
expectations. 

In addition to mutual antagonism of the war-lords of the 
new Nationalist formation, which foreshadowed a lengthy 
stragglo for supremacy, porvonal aggrandizoment, and enrich- 
ment, as in the past days of the Northern party, there wes one 
incident which roused public opinion. ‘This vas the desecra- 
tion of tho Imperial Tombs of the Manchu Royal Family at 
‘Tungling committed by one of the Northern Generals. ‘Tho 
blame for this ivas placed at the door of the Nationalists. 

In the long course of Chinese civil warm the Manchus 
had been forgotten. The last offspring of the Tsing dynasty, 
Mr. Pu Yi, continued to live in Tientsin far from politics, 
sharing his time between the dreams of the past glory of his 
famous ancestors in the homes of his European friends and the 
Astor House Hotel. 


reid. 
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‘The collapse of Marshal Chang Tso-lin’s regime and the 
trjumph of the Republican South, irrespective of the circum- 
stances under which it occurred, meant another blow to the 
monarchical idea in Chin. If monarehism could not with- 
stand the onslaught of the ideas of Westem domocratism 
ropresented by the South, or had been strangled by any factor 
outside of China and was dead, yot there were certain religious 
and ethical bounds within which the life of the nation moved. 
The sanctity’ of graves, in the eyes of Chinese, pertained to 
those principles of National Religion and Ethics which no 
consideration of modern sociology or economy could shako. 
The desecration of the Imperial tombs was an unpardonable 
crime, and the leniency which its perpetrators found at the 
hands of the Nationalist Government created « very profound 
impression. 

In fact, General Tang Wen-hu, the former Honan bandit, 
Divisional Commander under Marshal’ Wu Pei-fu and later 
with the Ankuochun, who personally directed the dynamiting 
of the Imperial tombs, was hot court-martialled, as might have 
been expected, but received the post of Garrison Commander, 
north of Nankow. With priceless treasures in his hands taken 
from the thirteen coffins which were opened, he was able to 
bribe everybody in the new Administration.* The Military 
Council at Nanking and General Yen Hsi-shan were powerless 
to do anything. 

Some arresta were made amongst the Generals, subordinate 
4o Tang Wen-hu, junior officers and Chinese curio dealers. 
The former were soon released under various excuses,t while 
the {rial of the latter was postponed and postponed to give 
{$h8 scandal time to subside before the trial brought out the 
Uisreputable facts. t 








The value of the treasures taken from the graven, including those 
‘of the Emperor Kin Lung and the Empress Downger at’ Hai, i monte 
to estimate, “Ie in etated that the contents of tho colin-af the rapress Tat 
Hal amounted to M,$80,000,000 in precious stones, pearls, gold, ets, and 
‘fall the jewels ried ftom the Imperial tombs wre sold for thelr actual value, 
the anoint would be sulicient to pay off all China's external debts and 
leave a. considerable surplus—Record of ‘Chief Eusuch Li Lien-ying, 
"North-china diemid,”" Orzober 13th 1026, : 
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‘The Nationalist Goverment and the Kuomintang, in their 
rehabilitation work of the country, had to rely on their own 
strength and energy. This necessarily determined the course 
of their policy : it was specifically Kuomintang, based on the 
political and social theories of their late founder. 

The era of the “‘national tutelage,"” which according to 
Dr. Sun Yat-son’s politicsl theory had to follow the period of 
military revolution, opened with the transfer of the cspital 
from Peking to Nanking.* The name of Peking: was changed 
into Peiping and tho Chibli province became known as Hopei 
Province. ‘The former Metropolitan aren under Peking was 
amalgamated vith this provinco, and Peiping and Tientsin 
were granted charters for municipal government. 

The ancient capital was doomed to decay and oblivion. 
‘The plea of the Peking gentry + and the considerations of 
national economy} were ignored. The cherished plen of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, which he advocated in 1911, triumphed. 
‘The capital was removed from the “ semi-barbarian ” North, 
the stronghold of monarchism, to the purely Chinese South, 
the anciont capital of the Bfing dynasty, where the Republicans 
felt themselves more stable. 

‘There were, of course, other factors of a more delicate 
nature, which had not a. little to do with this decision of the 
Government. By removing the capital to Nanking the Nation 
alist Government freed itself from the danger of being 
dominated by Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, whose domains were 
close to Peking, and from the no less objectionable sight. of 
the troops of the Powers, signatories to the Protocol of 1901, 
marching along the roads of the Capital. 

On June 13th, 1928, the Government Council at Nanking, 
issued the first manifesto outlining its intemal policy and 
annomeing that Nationalist China had entered the political 
tutelage stage. ‘The reunification of the country was taken 
for granted. 

‘The realization of the broad programme declared in th 
manifesto § necessitated the united endeavours of the entire 
Chineso nation. But the leading Government group of the 











‘Nationalist Government Notilention No, 1, Nanking, June 28th, 1028, 
+S North-Chine Herald," Jone 30th, 1928 
4 General Yen Hiaehan’stalogram to Nanking —Jbid, June 16th, 1928. 
Ete “Manifoulo announce! the fllowing five masures which the 
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Come) improcermne of the cial mvig, 2) extermination ot bandits, (8) 
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Kuomintang was even afraid to cell the Party Congross,* 
which according to the Kuomintang constitution should meet 
aifnually to elect: the Central Executive Committes. Tt was 
clear that the prosent leaders would not return to power should 
this Congress take place. ‘They had lost contact with the rank 
and file of the party, and with their allies from amongst, tho 
northern Generals formed a now varisty of tuchuns. The 
carrying out of all the contemplated reforms was, therefore, 
entrusted to the present Central Executive Committoo 
ascombled at a plenary Session. 

‘The first. mooting of this session was held at Nanking, 
on August Ist, with a very limited number of members and 
military leaders in attendance, Gereral Yen Hsi-shan, under 
tho excuse of illness, abstained from coming to the capital. 

Only with the greatest difficulty did the Central Group 
headed by Genoral Chiang Kai-shek suceced in manoeuvring 
safely through Scylla and Charybdis which this conference 
preseated to it, Bringing into play all the means in its 
possession, it succeeded in wringing from the Conference the 
authority for the Central Political Council and the Standing 
Committee of the Central Executive Committee to promulgate 
‘a new set of organic laws for China, and fix the date of the 
‘National Congress of the Kuomintang for January Ist, 1929. t 
Some provisions were also made for the disbandment and 
centralization of the control of the army and finance. § The 
session was brought to.» sudden and surprising end. The 
representatives of the Left Wing, associated with Wang Ching- 
vei, who was still in Europo and practically in exile, and the 
Kwangsi faction withdrew, discontented with the decision of 
‘the ¢onference to curtail the power of the Branch Political 
Gouncils in favour of Nanking, causing thereby the lack of 
& quorum, 

‘Tho Organic Law of tho National Government of the 
Republic of China was promulgated at Nanking on October 
sth, 1928, Tt was the famous “Five Power Government ” 
of Dr. Sun Yat-son, which in his opinion, was a new 8} 
amongst the nations and which reconciled the Western political 
theories with the quintessence of Chinese political thought. 

Tie Third Netional Congress of the “Kuomintang Feooad 
ay Core ase n May 1085, the Tid was ob convened ia ADgtat 
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‘Tt was stated that in hastening to get through with the reform, 
‘the Political Council ond the Standing Committeo were 
prompted by Hu Han-ming and Sun-fo, Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s 
son, who cabled from Paris urging it to adopt this system as 
the ‘only possible one under existing conditions in China.* 

According to this law the Kuomintang Party was the body 
which exercised the supreme power in China. Ta exercising 
this power it “deemed it necessary to construct the framework 
for the Constitution of Five Powers with a view to developing 
the ability of the people to exercise political power, so that 
constitutional government might soon come into existence and 
political powor be restored to the people.” + 

Tho National Government was composed of five Yuans 
(HEPE) or councils: (1) the Executive Yuan (47 & BE), 
@) the Legislative Yuan (sr 2 Be), (3) the Judicial Yuan 
(3 & Bz), (4) the Examination Yuan (3 gt Bg), and (5) the 
Control Yuan or Censorate (fi #€ Bz), the “ punishing power” 
of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 

The operation of the Five Yuans was supervised, directed 
and unified by the State Council (al % & $B) composed of 
twolve to sixteen Stato Councillor (Z Fi) appointed from 
amongst the membors of the Central Executive Committee 
of the Kuomintang, and presided ovor by a President, who 
represented the Government at all State functions, including 
the receiving of foreign diplomats. 

He also was concurrently the Commander-in-Chief of all 
forces of the Republic. 

‘The Law was silent in regard to the power of the varioue 
yuans, their mutual relations, the power and duties of their 
chairmen, thoir members and their qualifications, excopt that 
thoirPrusidonts and Vico-Presidents were selected from amongst 
tho State Councillors. The definition of this was left. to eub- 
sequent legislation and the discretion of the Government. 
‘The ministries were mado subordinate to the yuans and the 
scope of their activity was also left to be determined by 
subsequent legislation, 
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Tt was, as was stated in tho preamble to the act, just 
“4 framework,” which had to be filed up by the now National 
Government. "For this purpose it was provided with absolute 
and celf-sufficient authority. ‘The Government was in itself not 
only the highest executive but also the highest logislative 
power, which formed one of its integral parts, ‘The National 
Government once instituted did not require for its legal 
function any further delegation of power from any people's 
representative organ, Parliament or National Assembly nor 
even the Kuomintang which, in theory, exercised the supreme 
authority in China during the poriod of her pelitical tutclago. 

This uniquo situation approached a logical impasse when, 
by virtue of its construction, the National Government had 
inevitably to become in itself tho sourco of Power, and the 
rélo played by the Kuomintang Party aa a governing body 
in Chine had to come to an end. 

‘This was instinctively felt by the politicians at Nanking 
and abroad, where the foreign Powers gradually bogan to 
realize the true “democratic” value of thie Chinese government 
reform. Suspicion still deepened as the names of the members 
of the State Couneil became known. It. was the same group 
of leaders closely associated with the Soong family and its 
military allies, who had kept in their hands the destinies of 
Southern and Central Chins since the start of the Anti-Northern 
Expedition in 1926. Tt included also Marshal Chang Hsueh- 
liang, the youthful son of the late Marshal Chang Tso-lin and. 
his successor in Manchuria, 

‘The flood of manifestos, declarations, and programmes 
of various conferences called after the fall of Peking by the 
Notionalist Government,* where the different public bodies 
vere invited “ to share in formulating the policy of the Gover 
‘ment,”f could not dispel the distrust which surrounded its 
movement, ‘The impression that the Chinese people were 
called to pass judgment on national affairs and express their 
grievances in the conoreta form of making constructive pro- 
osals was just an illusion. ‘The plain-spoken representations 
of merchants, bankers, industrialiste, professors and experts 
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in all fields of industry and finance, officials and provincial 
delegates were courteously received by the Government and 
the Fifth Plenary Session of the Central Executive Committee 
and then jgnored.* 

But if the enforcement of the golitical schemo of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen in regard to government reforms and home politics 
failed to win the sympathy of the Chinese public, the enforce- 
ment of the foreign programme by the new Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Dr. C.'T. Wang, Marshal Feng Yu-hsigng’s protégé, 
who replaced Genoral Huang Fu after the Tsinan incident, 
had a tremendous success amongst the Chinese masses. 

On June Sth, 1928, the Nationalist Government addressed 
declaration to the Foreign Powers, in which it announced 
China’s unification and the beginning of the reconstruction of 
the country on the lines of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s political will, 
It invited ‘them ‘‘to negotiate now treaties on the basis of 
complete equslity and mutual respect for each other's 
sovereignty,” assuring them of its resolution to stamp out 
Communism in China. Purther it declared its determination 
to abrogate all foreign treaties which had expired, and to 
promulgate “appropriate interim regulations to meet the 
exigencies in the case of old trestios, which have already 
expired, but wero not replaced by new treaties.” + 

Theso regulations, seven in number, provided for the 
complete jurisdiction of Chinese law over “the nationals of 
those countries whose treaties with China have expired and 
with whom new treaties have not yet heon concluded.” 

‘The Powers, which came immediately under the oper 
of these temporary regulations, were Japan, the treaty of which 
expired on October 20th, 1926, Belgium and Spain, 

‘Tho termination of the Sino-Belgian treaty § was 
announced by the lato Peking Government on November 6th, 
1926, A set of interim regulations similar to thoso of the 
Nationalist Government was promulgated and enforced 
‘throughout China, ] although the Belgian Government strenu- 
ously protested against these “arbitrary ” actions of the Chinese 
Government, The controversy was settled, both parties 
having negotiated oi modus vivendi until a new treaty could be 
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signed on the basis of perfect equality.* Between January 
17th and March 81st, 1927, four meetings were held but little 
was cocomplished, and at the time of the collapse of the Peking 
Government the parties were still discussing the terms of the 
future agreement. 

‘The circumstances surrounding the abrogation of the Sino- 
Spanish treaty of 1864 by the Peking Government on Novembor 
10th, 1927, presented the same features as the procedure 
of the abrogetion of the Sino-Belgian Treaty. ‘The events 
of tho civil-war precluded the completion of the negotiations 
‘concerning the new treaty. 

Next to Jepan, Belgium and Spain amongst the Powers 
coming under the operation of the interim regulations were 
Italy, Denmark ¢ and Portugal. In separate despatches to 
the diplomatic representatives of these countries Dr. C. T. 
Wang officially notified thom of the expiration of their treaties 
and proposed commencement of negotiations for the con- 
clusion of new ones on the basis of complete equality, ete. § 
A further note informed the French Chargé d’Afairs at Peking 
of the termination of the three Conventions relative to the 
frontier trade between China and France. Finally, the 
Japanese Govemment wos notified that Japan’s treaty with 
China, which expired in 1926 and which had been extended 
three timos, the last arrangement having been made on April 
19th, 1928, was cancelled. | 

‘All these declarations and notes did not produce any 
effect whatsoever in foreign diplomatic cites at Peking. 
They were taken as somothing inevitable as tho Nationalist 
Government declared itself bound to follow the political 
doctrines of its late leader, and, in this manner, tried to win 
pork fhe srmpathy of the nation. ‘They wore tented rathor 

‘a bluff, on the part of a Government whieh still was not 
recognized de jure, than a serious matter. Neither of the 
couniries which were served with the notice was inclined to 
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recognize its validity or egreed to lose its privileges under 
existing conditions in China.* 

The question of recognition by Foreign Powers was, in 
the eyes of the Nationalist Government, a secondary considera- 
tion.+ It had been a traditional policy of the Foreign Powers 
to recognize the Chinese Government in power et Peking, The 
Nationalists were now in control of that city and recognition 
‘was bound to come, 

‘The Chinese diplomats abroad wore instruoted to make 
direct representations to the foreign governments, and to bring 
pressure to bear upon them through the various public bodies, 
which always expressed thomselves to be in sympathy with 
the Nationalist cause. On the other hand, in order to over- 
come the resistance of foreign ministers in China, the latter 
were subject by the Nationalist Government to a gradual 
isolation. ‘The Inspectorate-General of the Chinese Maritime 
Customs, the Salt Gabello and the Directorato-General of Posts, 
in the function of which the Foreign Powers were deeply con- 
cerned, were transforred from Peking to Shanghai and Nanking. 
All other Government offices were also remored to the new 
capital. The communications with the Viee-Minister of Foreign 
‘Affairs, who was appointed by the Nationalist Government 
‘to keep contact with tho foreign diplomats at Peking, became 
complicated, as the centro of the political life of the country 
was at Nanking. ‘The advantages of the Protocol of 1901 
did not counterbalance the inconveniences created by: the 
refustl of the Diplomatic Body to give in to the inevitable 
and to move to the South. 

On July 2éth, 1928, Mr. J. V. A. MacMurray, the U. S. 
Minister in China, communicated to the Nationalist Govern- 
ment a note of his Government in which he expressed the 
deepest sympathy with ‘China's legitimate aspirations.” } 
‘Tho next day saw a treaty signed between the United States 
and China granting her tariff autonomy. § 

‘The general scepticism of the foreign Diplomatic Body 
at Peking in regard to the new régime was broken. The move 
of the American Government: sot quite a new principle in the 
traditional policy of Foreign Powers in China, which could not 

THatian Note, July 11th, 1928 + Portasuese Note, Awa 7h, 2028, 

f Statement of Dr. G. C. Wa.—"Teuter"* Washingtoo, June 16th, 1828. 

Mr. Kelloge', U. 6, Scoriary of State, Note, July 24th, 1028. 
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remain without grave consequences to all the concerned, It 
stated that neither the absonce of de jure recognition of the 
Chinese Government by tho Foreign Powers nor its imperfection 
and inability to enforee and presorve the stipulations of the 
treaties, nor any other consideration, wore obstacles to China 
regaining her political and economic independence. 

In laying down this principle the American Government 
followed the policy of Soviet Russia, which, at the time of 
her greatest success in the Far East, entered into a treaty 
with the Chinese Government, granting Chine perfectly equal 
treatment and renouncing in her favour all the privileges 
obtained by Russia in the past. It did not demand from the 
Chinese Government that it should be representative of the 
entire Chinese nation or capable to enforce the now treaty : 
it recomnized the separate existence of the two bodies, the 
Chinese Government and the Chinese people : the concessions 
were made in favour of the latter. 

Tho importance of the event passéd almost unnoticed. 
It was interpreted as a desire of America “to be the first to 
extend recognition in the usual hope of winning a special 
position in China, thereby revealing a lack of co-operation 
among the Powers, and indifference to the fate of others, and 
encoaraging the Chinese to believe that the ancient game of 
playing one against the other is en easy mode of ovading 
responsibility to all.”"** None of those who gave a review of 
the political situation had paid attention to the fact thet the 
action of the American Government determined the course of 
international polities in the Far East and that whatever 
changes in China’s government system might occur, the 
exclusive privileges of tho foreigners would have to go. For 
they would not be renounced in consequence of the perfection 
‘of any of the Chinese Governments, present or future, but 
would be abolished in favour of the Chinese masses, the 
millions of destitute whos» living conditions would be thereby 
allegedly improved directly or indirectly, and in the faco of 
‘whose gigantic struggle for self-assertion and the creation of a 
new Chinese China tho Foreign Powers were, for some reason 
or another, powerl 

As a matter of fact, on August 9th, 1928, Great Britain, 
exchanged Notes with the Nationalist Goverament, ani the 
Nanking Incident was settled along the lines set forth in the 
‘American notes on March 30th, 1928. H. B. It’s Government 
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‘expressed her readiness ‘‘in due courso to enter into negotia~ 
tions with the Nationalist Government on the subject of treaty 

This was rapidly followed by treaties with Germany { 
and the settlement of the Nanking Incident with France and 
Italy. $ One by one the foreign ministers and chargés d’affaires 
forsook their stronghold st Peking and proceeded ‘to Nanking. 
Within less than six months, from the date of the occupation 
of Peking by the Tupan of Shansi, China signed-treaties with 
Norway, Belgium, Italy, Denmark, Portugal, Netherlands, 
Sweden’ and Spain, which secured ‘her tariff autonomy. § 

‘The Powers whose treaties had expired agrecd to 
relinquish their extraterritoriality as from January Ist, 1930, 
provided ‘China has by that date made arrangements for the 
assumption of jurisdiction over their nationals, failing which 
‘the date will be fixed by China after having como to an egtee- 
ment for the abolition of extraterritoriality with all the Powers, 
signatory of the Washington ‘Treaties, it being understood that, 
such a date shall be applicable to all such Powers.” || 

‘The latter provision and “the most faroured nation” 
clauso was inserted in all the agreements in the vague hope 
to delay indefinitely their enforcement, for it was obvious that 
tho Powers whose treaties with China were still in force, would 
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follow the example of America, and refuso to interpret “ the 
expression of their sympathy with China’s legitimate aspira- 
tins” as an obligation on their part to relinquish their 
priviloges immediately.* 

But the number of Powers which did not express them- 
selves ‘‘in full sympathy with Nationalist China,” was now 
rapidly decreasing. On December 20th, 1928, the Sino-British 
Tarif’ Rovision Treaty was signed, and Sir’ Miles Lampson, 
H.BM.'s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, 
proceeded to the State Council Building, at Nanking, where he 
presented his credentials to President Chiang Kai-shek, th 
performing the act of de jure recognition of tho Nationalist 
Government. Two days earlier Comte de Martel, the French 
Minister to China, arrived at Nanking and signed the Sino- 
French Tariff Treaty.¢ There remained one single country, 
which neither agreed to recognize the termination of her treaty 
nor expressed its desire to cede any of the political and 
economic privileges enjoyed by its nationals. t It was Japan, 
which thus held in her hands the destiny of China’s tariff 
autonomy and the extraterritorial jurisdiction of foreigners 
in China, 

The signing of the Sino-Spanish Preliminary Treaty of 
Amity and Commerce on December 27th, 1928, completed the 
series of the so-called ‘Tariff Autonomy ‘Treaties. Prior to 
that, China received a formal invitation to affix her signature 
to tho Kellogg Peace Pact as a rightful member of the family 
of mations. § The conclusion of these treaties presented an 
unique feature in the modern history of China, and should be 
troated as a definite success on the part of China and her new 
Minister of Forvign Affairs. ‘Tho Japanese opposition was not 
viowed as an insuperable obstacle to the enforcement of 
tthe tariff autonomy demanded by all the leading public bodies 
in China.{] 
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However, Chinese public opinion was far from being 
satisfied with the results obtained. The ectivity of Dr. 
C.'T. Wang was subject to very sovere oritioiam. His official 
residence at Nanking was destroyed by a riotous mob as a 
protest against the signing of the Sino-Belgian and Sino- 
Italien treaties.* 

‘The Anti-Northem Expedition left the issue of the 
reunification of China unsolved. ‘The National Government 
controlled only five provinces—Kiangsu, Kiangsi, Chekiang, 
‘Fukion and Anhui, Shantung, Honan, Shensi and Kansu were 
partly in tho hands of Marchal Feng Yu-hsiang, partly in the 
grip of a new and formidable Mohammedan rebellion, which 
his troops for somo or other reason were unable to suppress. 
General Yen Hsi-shan controlled Shansi and a section of Chibli 
(Hoyei) including Peking. The Kwangsi faction dominated 
Kwangsi, Kwangtung, Hupeh, a part of Honan and, in the 
person of Genera! Pei Chung-hsi, extended its influence to the 
Norther part of Chihli and Tientsin. 

‘The ‘Three Eastern Provinces and Jehol formed the 
dominions of the eldest eon of the late Marshal Chang ‘Tso-lin, 
Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang. ‘The news regarding the death 
of Marshal Chang Tso-lin was withheld from the public until 
Juno tet, when eighteen daya after his actual death, the 
Civil Governor's Yamen at Mukden notified the Chinese 
official organs of his tragic demise. Fears were entertained 
that Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang and General Yang Yu-ting 
‘alco wore victims of an outrage. ‘The Young Marshal 
entered Mukden disguised as a common soldier in a troop 
train, ‘The train in which he proceeded was derailed not far 
from’ Shanhailuan but he happily escaped danger. The 
life of General Yang Yu-ting was also saved by chance. Ho 
proceeded in the train of the Inte Generalissimo but left i: 
in Shanhaikuan on an urgent ermnd conneoted with the 
evacuation of the Fengtien troops. 

Botwoon theso two personages, cither of whom had 
tho right to succeed Marshal Chang ‘Tso-lin—one by 
virtue of being his son, the other as the leader of the 
Fengtien party—the choice of the Manchurian generals fell 
fon tho Young Marshal. ‘The Peace Preservation Committee 
of tho ‘Three Eastern Provinces organized by Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin appointed Chang Hsueh-liang, the twenty-year 
old Marshal, Tupan of Mukden Province and concurrently 
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Commanderin-Chict of all armed Manchurian  forces.* 
Tt was, indeed, an imporial succession strictly conforming 
to the principles shared by the Into Marshal Chang Teo-lin : 
fa succession by virtue of a traditional sense of loyalty of 
the army and population to their leader and his family, 
which saved thé Fengtion party from disintegration and 
interfactional strife. 

"The plans of the Nationalists to subjugate the rich 
dominions of Marshal Chang Tso-lin and add them to the 
provinces céntrolled by the Govemment at Nanking were 
upset.f They had to arrange a compromise with the Fengtien 
party within the limits defined by the latter, t and satisfy 
‘themselves with the hoisting of the Kuomintang flag in 
‘Manchuria and the expression of “personal sympathy” of the 
new Manchurian lord in exchange for his appointment as 
one of the fourteen Stats Councillors. 

But the movements of the new head of the Manchurian 
Government wore closely watched in Japan, The Japanese 
Government recognized Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang as 
Marshal Chang ‘Tso-lin’s lawful successor only on the 
understanding that he would observe agrecments between 
Japan and the lato Goneralissimo.§ It was very far from 
encouraging any movo on his part tending to strengthen the 
prestige of ‘‘a Government that dares violate its treaty 
stipulations.” § The autonomous status of the Three Eastern 
Provinces was essential as a counter-balance against the 
rest of China and Marshal Chang Heuch-liang was sternly 
warned that “the flying of tho Nationalist flag would bo 
prevented even if Japan should interfere in China’s internal 
affairs.” || 











“The fstallation ceremony of Marshal Chang Hrueh-liang took place 
st Mulden on June 10th, 1029. On July de, hs appointment was fonbally 
fouled by 4 vote of the socalled Mukden’ Conference, joint conference 
st representativen of tho Provincial Assembles of the ‘Teo Province amd 





Sts President." Toho News Agency," Peliag, July Tih, 1028. 
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‘Tokyo, Atgust. 13h, 1028. 

Statement of Baron Hayashi, Special Representative of Baron Tanaka 
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‘The hoisting of the flag, which, in tho eyes of tho Chinese, 
‘was a siga of submission, was delayed until December 29th, 
1928, whon it lost its importance and the Manchnrian autonomy 
was & fait accompli. Tho pompous declaration that “ comply- 
ing with the late Marshal's will, the Government of the Three 
Eastern Provinces has decided to accept the San Min Chu I 
and to submit to the authority of tho National Government 
as tcken of which tho White Sun flag will be hoisted,” * 
did not add a particle to the prestige of the Nanking 
Government. 

In obeying the Japancso “order” tho Fongtion leadors 
could neither disregard their own Chinese foclings nor jgnore 
those of their poople which, since the bombing outrage on 
‘Marshal Chang Tso-lin, were, more than ever, moved by the 
latter's wish to free China from the necessity of following 
tho course of policy proscribed by Tokyo. Marshal Chang 
Hsueh-liang refused to enter into any separate negotiations 
with Japan, maintaining that tho prerogativa of concluding 
international treatios belonged solely to the central authority 
at Nanking. ‘This made the position of Japan very complicat- 
‘ed. It was noteasy to handle the delicate matter of Japanese 
“special interests” in Manchuria with a Government which 
frankly declared itself to be anti-Japanese and devised elaborate 
methods of boycotting the Japanese in China. 

‘As in tho past the wave of the anti-Japaneso movement 
proclaimed immediately after the sinan incident as a 
protest against Japanese intervention affected Japanese trade 
in China vory little. ‘The main sufferers were the Chinese 
merchants and banks, who were subject to the rigid control 
of the boycott pickets. All goods of Japanese origin were 
registered, heavily taxed, and defoulters fined and put into 
wooden eages, a penalty which in 1926-1926 proved to be an 
effective deterrent against the violaters of the boycott megula- 
tions against Great Britain. 

‘The trade roturns for the first ten months of 1928 publish- 
ed by the Ministry of Commerce and’ Industry at Tokyo t 





circular Telegram of Mamhal Chang Houch-liang, Generals Chang 
‘Teoshsang, of Kirin and Wan Fuin, of Hellunghiang ; Chai Wen-bien, of 
Fongtion and Chaag Yung-huai, of the Salt Administration, dated December 
ou, 1028. 

"{Mlanifesto of the National AntiJapanese Conference, Nanking, July 
oun! 1928," North-Chine Herald,” August 4th, 1098. 

'{"Toho News Agesoy,” Tokyo, November 3rd, 1928. 
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showed an increase in oxports of Yen 27,000,000 aa compared 

ith the same period of 1927. Imports for the same period 
showed a decrease of Ven 44,000,000 as compared with the 
corresponding months of 1927. The general trade turnover 
for the entire year (1928) was more striking. It reached, 
‘the record sum of Hk. Ts. 547,895,802, showing an increase 
in imports tnd oxports of Hk. Tis. 45,263,838 or 9 per cent 
‘over the previous year.* 

‘The insignificant results of the boycott movement in spite 
of its noisy manifestation did not impress vory deeply the 
Japaneso Government, morally supported by’ the lewding 
Japanese economic organizations in its “ positive policy.” 
But tho movement afforded a chanco to the Western countries 
to extond their markets in China and supplant Japanese 
products.{ ‘Tho growth of British and American trade in 
Chine in 1928 was in many respects due to the anti-Japaneso 
Boycott. This could not be ignored by the responsible leaders 
of Japanese politics in the Far East. It was just the opposite 
of what was desired by Japan and what had beon her chief 
aim since the Great War. 

Moreover, the Nations! Government made strenuous efforts 
to induce American capital to assist China in her recon- 
struction along modern lines. Theso offorts failed, § but a 
crowd of experis and specialists readily responded to tho call 
of tho Nationalist Government, bringing along with them, if 
no money, American distrust ‘and Amorican animosity’ to 
Japan. { ‘The domination of Americans in all branches of 
natignal finance and economy was s0 manifest that it became 
essential to appoint some foreignors of other nationalities to 
aliay the suspicion of the Foreign Powers, || but nono of them 











‘Chinese Mastime Customs Report for 1928, Part Lp. 141. 
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was Japanese. ‘The reorganization of the National Army was 
entrusted to German offivers.* 

‘The situation was very precarious. It threatened to set 
‘at nought all the achievements of the Japanose policy since 
1916, for even the Three Eastern Provinces. politely declined 
‘Tapanese help in the rehabilitation of their country. 

Prompt measures were devised to cope with this state of 
affairs. "The jealousy between the small group of close followers 
of the Young Marshal and older members cf the Fengtien 
party, quite natural under any circumstances, was skill- 
fully utilized for the removal of the most irreconcilable partisans 
of the specifically Chinese policy of Marshal Chang Tso-lin. 
On January 11th, 1929, early in the morning, General Yang 
‘Yu-ting, one of the most intimate friends and advisers of the 
Inte Generalissimo, and Chang Ying-hui. civil governor of 
Heilungkiang snd managing director of the Peking-Mukden 
Railway, were arrested and summarily shot by order of Mershal 
Chang Houeh-liang. A charge of insubordination, plotting 
revoli, peculation and complicity with a “certain foreign 
Power” was advanced against them.} Privately it was stated 
that they were accused of being directly implicated in the 
assassination of Marshal Chang ‘Tso-lin and conspiring with 
the Soviets. 

Fengtien was thoroughly cleared of the element which 
was primarily responsible for the failure of the Japanese rail- 
way policy in Manchuria. The Government of the Threo 
Enatera Provineos was deprived of its staunchest members and 
its popularity suffered very considerably. But in executing 
this scheme, tha Japaneso overlooked one thing; the Govern- 
ment of the Young Marshal deprived of its consorvative 
mombore bocame more sensitive to the influence of the 
Nationalist ideas than it had boon before. Tho success of 
‘the foreign policy of tho National Government tumed the 
heads of the Fengtien leaders, and only new political shocks 
were able to bring them to obodienee again. 











#14 was propoted first to entrust the reorzanization of the amy. to 
‘Field Marshal Ladendorf, but the latter desiined the appeintment on political 
‘rouna, and recommended in His place ono of his ablest lieutenant, Colonel 
Sa Boer, who at the head of « ptoup of German oticore arrived at Nanking 
fat the end of 1028. During the wangsi yar in the spring of 1929, Colonel 
BM. Baver acted as General Chiang Kalshek's adviser, "in May, 1029, be died 
Of amull;pox, which he contracted during the expedition to Hankom, 
"ft Reaier,” Mukden, Avgust 16th, ; Tokyo, August 20th, 1028, 
ad namin cg Hig Cae Boog Melon, Shnoary 
ait, 1820. 
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In fact, only continued shocks could save Japan from 
loving the advantages of her unique position created by tho 
conciliatory mood of other foreign Powers ; only the outbreak 
‘of a new war could save the “ positive policy ” of Baron Tanaka 
from a completa failure and Japan from being thrown back 
to the time when she commenced to establish her hegemony 
in Chinese i 





position was keenly realized in Tokyo. 
Leaders of ‘political factions went in person to China to 
investigate the situation on the spot.* ‘The Minseito, the 
powerful political opposition to the Government, 
declared itself in favour of a radical change of policy in China 
“which should be given every opportunity to ensure internal 
peace and unity.” + But the very structuro of tho National 
Government, sx we have stated, contained the germ of 
discord, which was used for the fostering of internal strife in 
China, . 

‘The inevitable assumption of the whole power by a few 
selected members of the Kuomintang Central Exeoutive Com- 
mittee forming the Government resulted in bitter feeling 
botwoon the Kwangsi faction and the Government group. 
This enmity found ready response amongst the Nationalist 
warlords who were afraid that the farce of the Disband- 
ment Conference on January Ist, 1929, at Nanking would 
‘enable General Chiang Kai-shek to encroach on their authority. 
Tho Third National Kuomintang Congress set at the Fifth 
Plonsry Session of the Party for January Ist, 1929, was 
‘again postponed until March 16th. + ‘The war clouds were 
swiftly gathering. However, in spite of these favourable 
circumstances, the Japanese Government succeeded only 
with the greatest difficulty in obtaining a temporary post- 
‘ponement of the enforcement of the interim regulations. § 

Tn the mattor of China’s tariff autonomy her diplomats 
were more successful. China’s absolute tariff autonomy 
ras not recognized ; Japan confined herself to the recognition 
of tho interim tariff promulgated by the National Government 
‘Me. Takojiro Tokonami, President of the Shinto Club, 
hte, Hamopychi, Dresident of Micanto, at the. Patty" Conforone, 
Septanber 8th, 1o88.—"Reuter," Oaaka, Seplember 10%, 1028, 

‘FRevolution ef the 162d meeting of the Standing Committee of the 
Ccentfal Executive Committee, November 10h, 1028. 

Statement of Dr. C. T. Wang to the Press, Soptember 19th, 1928. — 
‘toh: Nown Agency.” Nanking, September 19th, 1038. 

‘YSino Japancee ‘Tarif’ Agrement (Two Notes), January 90th, 1920, 
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in December, 1928, in exchange for China’s agrocing to repay 
a portion of the unsecured Japanese loans out of the increared 
surplus of the customs revenue.* The terms were favourable 
for Japan, and the National Government was seriously per- 
turbed over the publication of the agreement, “lest it would 
produce a very bad impression in China.” + 

But this was the last diplomatic victory of Baron Tanaka. 
‘It was quickly followed by a number of crushing defeats. ‘The 
‘Tsinan incident was settled on lines practically suggested by 
China : mutual apologies, mutual compensation to be paid to 
the victims of the massacre, and unconditional evacuation of 
the Shantung Peninsula within two months from the date of 
the signing of the agreement, March 28th, 1929, ‘The Chinese 
Government bound itself to’ protect the lives and properties 
of the Japanese residents in Shantung. 

‘Ono of the most important trumps in the game, the 
possession of the strategical entry to Central and Northern 
China, slipped out of the hands of Japan without securing 
her avy material ndvantage, or bringing hor nearer. to the 
much coveted goal of a complete entente cordiale with China 
in regard to world politics. 

‘The anti-Japanese boycott, under the official auspices of 
the Kuomintang, continned unabated, and the pickets ravaged 
with redoubled energy the stores of the unfortunate Chinese 
merchants ; the National Government politely declining to 
interfere “with the people’s own patriotism” and agrecing 
only “to persunde the various AntiJapancas organs to atop 
their activities against Japan.” $ 

‘An attempt to undermine tho arrangement, and to 
demonstrate China’s inability to safeguard the lives and 
property of tho foroignore, establishing thereby a precedent far 
the indefinite occupation of Shantung, was unsuccessful. It 
caused China to request Japan to delay the evacuation of 
the Japanese troops until she should be able to suppress 
the catbreak of a stow inturrection in the Tsinanfu-Kiaochow 
area.§ 

7 The exact youton of Japan's unsecured loans i Chine, conan 
dnowatts the Nether lous, le inn cleat wo pinons dee ono ts 
Hrrpetation sf the word trusoured’ nad calculation vacy accordingly. 
CBee le ue ew Fan Confeeace of 1058 pave Or nou, 
ip'rbund Buren el Yen 268,000,000, whit the Japenesextiated ther a 
Yeni 0/003, not Inclung tae teres wh han scared sno.” 
diden there i Yen 198,000400 without treet not pad AUTHOR. 

J Beo Wea News Agene?  (otieiaty Nanking, April 10th, 1028 

F Rewter," Tokyo, Apr Yeh, 1028; Nonking. Apa 10th, 1028. 
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On February 19th, 1928, Marshal Chang Chun-chang 
‘guddenly left his refuge in Port Arthur and landed at Lungkow. 

fe was provided with sullicient funds to assume the leade1 
ship of @ new movement against the National Government in 
co-opsration with General Chu Yu-pa, tho ex-Tupan of Chihli 
‘The movement aimed to extend to the entire Chihli province 
and to tho'troops of Genoral Yen Hsi-shan, which embraced 
‘a largo contingent of ex-Chibli-Shantung soldiers. But the 
revolt of some of these troops at Peking was promptly quelled, 
while Marshal Chang Chun-chang, efter an initial success in 
‘Shan‘ung and the capture of Chefoo,* was severely beaten. He 
retired to Dairen again and thence to Japan, where he waasoon, 
joined by General Chu Yu-pu. On May 16th, 1928, the firet 
‘transport of tho Japaneso troops sailed from Tsingtao, and 
by May 20th the evacuation was completed. 

‘The agreements settling the Nanking and Hankow 
Incidents wero signed on March 2th, and April 3rd, 1927, 
respectively. ‘The blame for what was inevitable was put on 
the Communists, and the Kuomintang and the National 
Goverment were entirely exonerated from any responsibility 
for the spread of anti-forvign propoganda, which excited the 
animal spirits of the Nationalist soldiers and caused them to 
commit acts of brutal sevagery on defenceless women and 
children. 

‘Tho activity of tho Communists appeared to bo a 
universal excuse for any step, measure or act of the Nationalists, 
which, for some reason or other, failed to rouse protest 
abroad. Tt served as a useful excuse to the group of the 
Kuomintang in power at Nanking to usurp the right to 
nominate fifty per cent. of the delegates to the forthcoming 
‘Third National Congress + and to move for the abolition of the 
Branch Political Councils as the last obstacle to the unification 
of the country. On the other hand, it helped all the dissatis- 
fied politicians of the Nationalist camp, who turned their eyes 
to tho glorious past of the Kuomintang: when, guided by the 
Left Wing, it moved China towards the fulflment of “her 
national aspirations,” to elaim independence from the central 
authority of Nanking, ‘The two parties clashed before the 














* General Liu Chien-mien, the Nationalat appointes, evacuated Chefoo 
oo Merch 21th, I 
‘Royulations Governing the Election of Delegates to the Third Notional 
cher of the Kaorintang, Decetsber, Wo8—"ieao Min News Agency” 
Bectmber loth, 1058. 
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much advertised Congress had been opened; the Wuhan 
Provincial Government controlled by the Kwangsi faotion 
forcibly ejected General In Tih-ping, the Chairman of the 
‘Hunan Government and appointeo of Nanking, from his post 
on the ground that Hunan under his leadership became “a 
nest of Communists.” * 

‘There was no alternative loft to the Congress called to 
strengthen the authority of the Government except to fulfil 
its duty and teke the responsibility for the renewing of the 
era of intornal conflicts in China in “authorizing General 
Chiang Kai-chole to uso force against the rebels.” + 

‘Troops were hurriedly concentrated. ‘The former heroes 
of the Anti-Northem expedition and friends were denounced 
fag traitors. General Li Shi-shen, the popular leader of the 
Kwangei group and once an intimate friend of General Chiang 
Kai-shek, waa arrested when attending the Congress. General 
Pei Chung-hsi was dismissed and replaced by General Tang 
Sheng-chi, the former head of the Wuhan Goverament and rival 
of Chiang Kai-chol in tho poriod of 1026-1927. ¢ Money was 
lavishly spent to buy over their officers and make them desert. § 
War threatened to break out in Szechuan, Yunnan, Kwei- 
chow, Kwangsi and Kwangtung. The achievements of the 
revolutionary moveraent started at Canton in 1926 were cast 
to the wind, and the Government was forced to recognize that 
“China’s peace under the National Government and China's 
unity were just illusions.” ¥ 

‘The Kwangsi party was defeated. But neithor this victory 
of the military end diplomatic genius of Goneral Chiang Kai- 
shek nor the subsequent elections of the new Central Executive 
Committee and other supervisory organs of the Kuomintang, 
which included the ruling group of the Soong family, could 
improve the situation. 

Hardly had the last sound of the cannon died out when 
‘Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, who had remained neutral during the 








* General Li Chung-jen, Chairman of the Wuhan Division Council, 
tothe Bate Counc February 2,19 North China Merl,” Mas 
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‘Kwangsi war, declared his solidarity with the cause of the 
flefgatd, goncras,. In hit person the National Government 

ad against it a formidable foe. He was one of the most 
shrowd and astute modern Chinese politicians backed by 
‘a military organization, the discipline and courage of which 
was almost proverbial’ since the Anti-Northern campaign. 
Amongst the many members of the Kuomintang military, 
he was one of those fer who was able to break away 
completely from the Kuomintang and openly ridicule ite 
mandates and principles. Ho rovealed himself aa a typical 
Chinese tuchun. In accepting with his army the doctrines of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, he preserved his intellectual independence, 
and his tall figure with unshaven face ; his common soldier's 
uniform, shabby and wor out ; his entire life, that of a poor 
Chinese farmer, presented a living protest to the luxury 
and refinement’ which surrounded the foreign-educated and 
modernized leaders of the Nations! Government and their 
foreign advisors and experts. He saved his army from the 
demoralizing offect of “purification”? from the Communists, 
and, in spite of all the hardship and poverty which it had to 
suffer whon stationed in the famine -and war-stricken areas of 
‘Shantung, Shensi and Honan, managed to retain its loyalty. 
Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang was the first who openly declared 
that the dictatorship by a small group of the Kuomintang must 

0." 
# "fo denounced the wastefulness of the officials of the 
now régime and their big salaries in the face of the misery 
rampant in China. He himself displayed a rigid economy, and 
the pfficials in his province received most scanty wages. The 
simple life and stern personal discipline voluntarily imposed 
upon himself blunted the sharp edge of criticism, and 
his subordinates were willy-nilly compelled to follow suit. 
Ho built roads and schools, encouraged agriculture, fought 
corruption of officials, and his unceasing energy won him a 
widespread popularity amongst the mass, who were 
absolutely indifferent to the means applied by him in the past 
to conquer his enemies and raiso him to, his present power. 
Sincerely or not, he appeared, in their eyes, the champion 
of tho poor who, amid tho triumphs of intematicnal -policy 
and party squabbles, were forgotten in Nanking, But above 
all, and what is important to us, he was a Chinese, He 
remained at heart the old-fashioned tuchun who might recognize 
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the government for the people but who could never agree to 
the government Ly the people. 

“The first stop of Marshal Feng Yu-hsiong against the 
Government wes the blowing up of @ number of bridges and 
tunnels on the Poking-Hankow and Lughai railways, which 
made the uso of theso railways impossible for the Nanking 
troops, and permitted him to complete undisturbed the 
concentration of his armies.* 

‘Tho actions of Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang caused conster- 
nation at Nanking. He was ejected from the party as a rebel 
and “ally of the Soviets, in complicity and co-operation with 
whom he intended to establish separate government.” | He 
‘was invited to come to Nanking to answer these charges, if 
thoy were falso,t but Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang was too clever 
to follow this invitation. The fate of General Li Shi-shon, who 
was lured to Nanking to attend the Party Congress and then 
arrested at ono of its:sessions, was @ good warning to him. § 

‘Notwithstanding the promised help on the part of Marshal 
Chang Houeb-liang, who could not forgive Marshal Feng Yu- 
hsiang his bitter enmity to his late father, and Generals Ma 
‘Ting-hsiang and Chen ‘Ting-hsin, the Mohammedan leaders of 
Sinkiang, the outcome of the struggle was far from being 
certain." Moreover, the outbreak of hostilities might arrest the 
state-burial of Dr. Sun Yat-sen to which invitations hed been 
sent to the Foroign Powers, and which, it was hoped, would 
raise the popularity of the National Government. 

But all those apprehensions wore groundless, In epite of 
all his bellicoso preparations and his formal warning to the 
Diplomatic Body at Peking “to keep strict neutrality in hie 
struggle against the illegal government,” Marchal Feng 
Yuhsiang was farther than ever from the idea of fighting 
Nanking. 

‘The National Government had ample time to complete 
the elaborate preparations for the funeral of its late ideclogist 














The blowing up of bridges and tunnel continued through the whole 
of May, 1920, catang damage of taany mailions of doll. AUTH. 

‘TResclotion ef the Blanling Commitee of the Conta! Exeutive 
Comintice of the Kuomintang, May 23rd, 10203 Punive Mandate, May 
Stn i990. 

": General Chiang Kai-shek to Marshal Feng Yu-hsing, Moy 13th, 1020 
Circalar Telegram of the Presidenta of the Five ‘Yuanm, May’ 20th, 1920, 

“{ilanbel Feng Yarhsiang t General Chiang Ketshee, May 16th, 3920. 

{iiarshal Feng Yurhsiang’ Commandorin:Chiet of tho Nora Western 
Route Army of tis Party Safeguarding and National Salvation Forces of 
Te" Ksoulttang of chind (new tive of Maral Feng), Cheular Tekgres, 
May’ Iith, 1920. 
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and carry his body from the Temple of Piyusu at Peking to 
‘Nanking, without fearing that the solemnity of the ceremony 
‘would be broken by the sound of guns. 

‘On June Ist, 1929, thousands of peoplo lined the two 
miles from tho Party Headquarters at Nanking to the marble 
‘mausoleum on Purple Mountain, and the Nationalists hed all 
the satisfaétion of seeing an array of foreign diplomats and 
military and neval representatives in thoir brilliant, uniforms 
walking behind the eatafalque along the beautiful Chung Chan 
Road, the pride of the Government city designers and the 
urge of the pecple whose houses were mercilessly demolished, 
without compensation, to give wey to the new “Liberty 
Avenue.” 

Nono of those taking part in the ceremony seemed to be 
confused when W. J. Oudendijk, the Netherlands Minister 
and Doyen of the Diplomatie Corps at Nanking, read an address 
coulogizing the late leader and expressing the hope that the 
unification of China was now an accomplished fact ; no one 
except an observing newspaperman noticed that the numerous 
gendarmes posted every few yards along the road of procession 
Kept their fingers on the triggers of their Mausers.* 

On May 27th, Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang suddenly 
‘announced his rotirement from polities and his willingness, on 

ertain conditions,” to make a trip abroad for the purpose 
of restoring his health and self-education.¢ ‘This news did 
not create a sensation, The game he played in 1926, when 
he also “officially retired” and went abroad to’ study 
economics, was still fresh in people's memory. But Marshal 
Feng’s circular telegram was followed by an identical message 
of Goneral Yen Hsi-shan, and that was quite a different 
mattor,t for it showed that there was some understanding 
between them. : 

‘Efforts to prevent further intimaey betweon them and 
to dissuade General Yen Hsi-shan from his decision wero 
unsuccessful. He politely declined to accept the appointment 
as the Commissioner for the Pacification of the Northwest, § 
insisting that this task should be entrusted to one of the 
Kuominchun Gonerals.{|_ ‘Tho Government had no alternative 
but to accept the humiliating terms of Marshal Fong Yu- 














Fitate’ Counce Mandate, June 2ist, 1920. 
{General Yen Haihan to the National Government, June 28rd, 1029. 
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hsiang, rescind the punitive mandate against him,* remit 
to his troops M. $3,000,000, tho arrears of their pay, ard. 
in_aldition, grant him personally M.$200,000 for travelling 
expenses abroad. But the nearer the date of departure 
approached the more numerous were indications that neither 
of the two Northorn potentates intended to leave China. 
On June 30th, General Yen Hsi-shan arrived in Peking, where 
‘an interview betwoon him and General Chiang Kai-shek took 
place. ‘The Young Marshal of Manchuria also arrived, while 
Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang had to meot the President of the 
Government at Tientsin. 

New efforts were made to persuade General Yen Hsi-shan 
to abandon his idea to accompany Feng on his journey, but 
he pleaded sickness and ceused himself be removed to hospital. 
Tt was again an intricate political game, incomprehensible to 
most European observers, for, a fow days later, an urgent 
despatch addressed to Marshal Feng Yuchsieng stated that 
owing to strong opposition Genoral Yen Hai-shan finds it 
very difficult to carry out his plan at present and that in these 
circumstances he considers it most advisable to postpone his 
and Marshal Feng’s departure om a tour abroad for the time 
being.” The National Government received back its 
3. $200,000. 

‘This farco, too frequent in Chinese history to presorve its 
humour, resulted, however, in a very considerable modification 
of the policy of the National Government. The Central 
Executive Committee of the Kuomintang decreed that the 
poriod of political tutelage, i.c., the period of the dictatorship 
of tho National Government, should be limited to six years. t 
Probably, the Conference’ of Generals Chiang Kai-shek, 
‘Yen Hsi-shan and the Young Marshal would have brougkt 
about other important changes, if their announced pleasure 
trip to the Westorn Hills, during which questions of paramount 
importance were to be discussed, had not been suddenly 
interrupted. § 

On July 10th, 1929, by onder of the Communications 
Committee of the Three Eastern Provinces, the authorities at 
Harbin took over the control of the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
remoring A. J. Emshanoff, the Soviet General Manager, and 
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appointing in his place & Chinese director.* The U.SS.R. 
‘Trados Unions and State Trading Organizations wore closed 
down and a number of high Soviet officials arrested and 
deported. 

Tho actions of the local Chinese authorities were swift 
and resolute. Not only people in Nanking were taken by 
surprige, but, as wo have grounds to believe, also the Mukden 
authorities, though theso actions were inevitable as a natural 
‘consequence of the general movement in China for the recovery 
of her political and economic independence. They formed an 
integral part of China’s struggle for emancipation from foreign 
domination, and, incidentally, conformed to Japan's plans in 
China. ‘The Sino-Soviet conilict was just an event which 
might develop into a violent shock, able to upsot all the ackieve- 
ments of the Nationalists and to assist Japan to regain her 
lost. positions. 

‘The responsibility for the act of the group of local authori- 
ties in Harbin was at once shifted to Nanking, and the lattor 
had to accept it. Such an opportunity of ascertaining 
authority over the autonomous Three Eastern Provinces—even 
if thia step was accompanied by the risk of the publi wrath 
in ease of failure—could not be missed, As for the rest, neither 
‘Nanking nor Mukden believed in the probability of the Soviets 
seriously resorting to arms except for demonstrations } along 
the frontier. t 

‘Tho prestige of the U.S.S.R. had been hopelessly lost since 
the events at Poking of April, 1927, when the Soviet Embassy 
‘was subjected to an ignominious search, and the foreible closing 
down of the Soviet Consulate-General and the execution of 
consilar officers at Canton in Decomber of the same year. 
‘The inability of the Soviet Government to oxect at that time 
reparations from China was interpreted as a sign of its hopeless 
weakness. 

Mcanwhile the efficiency of the Chinese soldier hed greatly 
increased since the civil war. The Chinese army was no 
longer the Cantonese army of Dr. Sun Yat-sen with sparks 
of patriotiem and revolutionary enthusiasm to inspire it. Tt 
‘was no longer the army referred to by Marshal Wu Pei-fu, 
the lonely knight of the Chineso revolution, now in seclusion 
in a Buddhist templo in remote Szechuen, when he said to 
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js officers: “It will be @ good while before our men can 
stand up-to them,” 

The Chineso soldier had ceased to be an outcast. The 
Western soldier-worship during the Great War had a large 
share in breaking down the old Confucian attitude towards 
fighting, ‘The stream of students which flowed into the army 
of Marshal Wu Poi-fu during the anti-Japaneso movement of 
1919, and the reforms of tho Southern armies by the Soviet 
military exports had resulted in a complete metamorphosis 
of the psychology of the Chinese soldier within the last fow 
‘yours ; he was now capable of fighting for a esuse rather than 
for a man, and of enduring appalting hardships without 
deserting the ranks as had been so usual in the Chineso army of 
the past. 

Of course, the equipment of the Chinese army still loft 
much to be desired so far as heavy artillery, tanks, armoured 
cara and aeroplanes were concerned. But it was quite up- 
to-date in regard to the smaller arms of which mass production 
is possible by tho arvonals at Mukdea, Shanghsi and Nanyang. 
Perhaps, the fighting qualities of the army have been exaggerated 
by the Chinese chauvinists of both Nationalist and Norther 
camps, but respect for the Chinese soldier and the Fengtien 
troops’ in particular hed not o. little to do with the prompt 
solution of the problem of the Chinese Eastem Railway. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that both contending 
powers were signatories to the Kellogg Pact. Tho Chinese 
sincerely believed that nations having taken part in this act 
would exercise their influence to arrest the development of 
‘the conflict and enable China to retain the control of the 
railway. 

‘There was another ani a very delicate factor, which hardly 
any Chinese would dare to admit; but which was, perhaps, 
decisive—the Sino-Soviet conflict, irrespective of its outeome, 
conformed to the plans of Japan in China, 

There existed a firm conviction in Manchuria, it not 
throughout China, skilfully fostered by Japan, that Japan 
would not view indifferently China's defeat ; that she could 
not remain neutral in the event of the rich Northern region, 
close to her own territory, falling into tho hands of the Soviets 
and under their régime, Nor could anything be allowed 
to threaten the autonomous status of the Three Esstern 
Provinces, even if Fengtien were forced to ask active assistance 
from Nanking and the latter's troopsshould occupy Manchuria. 
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Under no condition could Japan agree to the lessening of 
‘Mukdon’s autonomy. She had to come forward as soon as the 
‘= fesco and onlor” of Manchuria was endangered, and side 
with China against the Soviots. 

This belief could not be shaken by the persistent reports 
regarding Japan’s secret understanding with the Soviets,* and 
‘the mysterious missions of Japanese statesmen to Moscow. 
A sincere understanding betweon them was inconceivable, 
and the reported Soviet offer of the Chineso Rastern Railway 
to Japan for sile was, in spite of ita feasibility, a product 
of pure imagination. ¢ 

In fact, since the Treaty of Portsmouth of 1905, which 
gave her possession of the South Manchurian Railway with 
outlets to the sea at Dalny and Port Arthur, the Japanese 
had been keenly interested in the operation of tho Chinese 
Eastern Railway and tho agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment of North Manch : 

According to the original Russian plan, the South Ma 
churian Railway formed enly a branch of tho Chineso Eastorn 
Railway, which was to Russia of more strategical than of 
economic importance. The development of the vast and 
immensely rich territories in the North and in Mongolia 
supplied sufficiont froight for both lines, but exercising hor 
power in North Manchuria, Russia directed the bulk of the 
exports via Vladivostok, "The same attitude was rigidly 
maintained by Russia, at all times after the Russo-Japanese 
war, and relaxed only in 1910 when the Japanese succeeded 
in obtaining from the Russian Imperial Goverament a special 
‘tariff agreoment § whereby a part of this export found its way 
to tle South Manchurian Railway. In 1916 a track of the 
Sguthern branch of the Chinese Eastern Railway, about 100 
‘miles in length, was ceded to Japan as a compensation to her 
for tite assistance rendered to Russia during the Great War. 
‘Tho outbreak of the Russian Revolution and the subsequent 
interaational intervention in Siberia when, owing to the 
Russian civil war, the entire exports from: Manchuris and 
Mongolia were automaticelly diverted to the South, deprived 
this arrangement of its importanco. 
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‘The restoration of the Soviet control on the Chinese 
Eastern Railway brought to the fore the question of the 
exports again. ‘The Soviets made every effort to direct thim 
to tho East by granting liberal tarills on the Ussuri Railway 
‘and, in this way, to revive the importance of the port of 
Viadivostok. 

‘Tho situation was further aggravated by alarming reports 
from Mongolia. ‘The Soviets planned to annex forcibly’ part 
of the Heilungkiang province, the Barga-Hulumba distriot, 
including a tract of the Chinese Eastern Railway, near Hailar, 
and incorporate it with oater Mongolia, which since 1921 had 
formed an independent republic under Soviet protection.* 

This plan failed. ‘The Mongolian insurgents occupied in 
August, 1028, six stations along the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
east of Manchuli, but were repulsed with heavy losses by the 
Fengtion troops. " Investigation proved that large sums belong 
ing to the Chinese Eastem Railway were used by the Soviet 
administration to foster the plot. ‘There also was some 
justification for tho belief that originally this movement was 
contemplated in concert with the Japanese, who were anxious 
to create complications in Manchurie and force the authorities 
of the Three Eastern Provinces to adopt a more coneilistory 
attitude towanis Japan. 

‘But regardiess whether this was truo or not, in exervising 
their power on the Chinese Eastern Railway the Soviets 
exploited the position to their advantage and forthe furtherance 
of communistic propaganda. This had very little effect upon 
the Chinese population, and was almost exclusively confined 
to the railway workers of Russian nationality, but it sot frob 
Chine’s hands in dealing with the Soviets, ‘The propaganda 
constituted a breach of the Soviot-Mukden Treaty of 1024. 

‘The Japaneso statesmen were startled by the sudden tifrm 
of events in Manchuria not less than the Chinese Government. 
‘The all-powerful Genro refused to back the political game 
furthor in China, and to share the responsibility for what 
appeared to be Baron Tenaka’s last stake. He resigned on 














"The Constitution of the Republic of Mongolia. wea promulgated by 
‘the Guat Huruldan (People's Assembly) of Mongolia in November, 1926 
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July 2nd, a few days before the actual seizure of the Chinese 
‘Bastorn Railway by the Harbin authorities, when it was already 
hardly possible to neutralize the effects of the “positive policy.” 
‘Tho elements once set in motion continued to move and tho 
new Cabinet of Mr. Yuko Hamaguchi had no other option 
than to accept the situation as it was.* 

‘We have approached the moment when history merges 
into events of the day and historical analysis becomes # matter 
of conjecture. 

‘The Sino-Soviet conflict hes come to an abrupt end. 
Aiter the first encounters the Soviet army proved to be 
‘technically far superior to th Fengtien troops. A score of 
Soviet aeroplanes was enough to foree the Manchurian lords to 
reinstate the datus quo ante bellum on the Chineso Eastern 
Railway. ‘The Nanking leaders were shocked, when they 
learned the nature of the “ preliminary agreement " signed at 
‘Nikolsk-Ussurisk on December 3rd, 1929,t but the ‘Three 
Eastern Provinces preferred to lose face rather than to wait 
for Nanking’s lamentations to reach the ears of the signatories 
to the Kellogg Pact ; they preferred to come to terms with 
the Soviets rather than ofall into the widely opened helping 
arms of Japan, 

In effect, the appeals of the Nationalist Government to 
the United States of America, Britain, France and other 
nations, whose names adorn the piece of paper known a3 the 
Kellogg Pact, und the League of Nations, ¢ have aroused only 
laughter in Moscow. § ‘The awkwardness of the position was 
realized by the Powers and the news regarding the Habarovele 
Agrcement was met with a sigh of relief. 

‘China is still in tho throes of internesine-war. The 
Nationalist Government fights against enemies whose number 
docs not show any signs of decreasing. Evoats follow each 
othe? with a keleidoscopic swiftness, carrying slong with them 
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death to thousands. Many times the ship of the Nationalist 
Government hes been on the point of sinking, but, in defiagce 
of logic, haa weathered the storm 

"Phe group of leaders with General Chiang Kai-shek at 
the head still lend the nation, No matter that after each 
victory the number of their enemies has not diminished ; that 
the victory over the poverful allics, Generals Yen Hei-chan 
and Feng Yu-hsiang, in the North in the summer of 1930, has 
brought them face to face with the son of the late Manchurian 
Lord, Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang, whose sudden intervention 
deprived thom of the triumphal entrance into the old capital 
‘of China, but who has sinee paid them lip service and accepted. 
tho title of vice-Commandor-in-Chiof of the Northen and 
Southern armizs nominally commanded by General Chang 
Kai-shek, Tho end of China's domination by foreigners 
sooms noar to her rulers, who strive in season and out to cast 
off the ascondenoy of the West. 

‘Tho surrender of the concessions in Chinkiang on Novem- 
ber 11th, 1929, and Amoy on Soptomber 17th, and the rendition 
of Weihaiwei on October Ist, 1930, by Great Britain, the tariff 
agreement with Japan, which tho latter was finally compelled 
to sign on May 6th, 1930, the treaty with France, May 10th, 
1930, etc., are the prologue to the complete surrender of all 
extreterritorial privileges enjoyed by foreigners in Chins, 

‘The military and diplomatic victories of the Union of the 
Soviet Socialist Republics are but a temporary set-back 
preceding its complete surrender. ‘The issue of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway forms a part of the same elementary process 
in China which none of the Western Powers, Sovict Bussia 
or Japan, seem able to prevent. 

It is out of the question that China can yet attain sucha 
state of perfection as to warrant the Western Powers and Japan 
relinquishing their privileges. The recommendations & the 
Commission on Extraterritoriality may be all fulfilled, yet 
China will still be far from that standard of political and sooial 
maturity, in the.Western sense of these words, which can be 
considered by the Powers to be the minimum justifying the 
abolition of extrateiritoriality. It will take time before China 
‘can hope to assimilate laws, modelled upon Western patterns, 
‘as guiding principles in her national life. For many long years 
‘these laws must remain a source of irritation from whieh sho 











‘In spite of the eivil war this Commision has completed its work, 
and iu findings were publited at Peking ox Soptamber uth, 1020. 
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will strive to liberate herself, And if we, for a moment, 
Ciscard our Western prejudices, we can clearly see that the 
events of the last thirty years in China are no more than the 
results of her titanic struggle to get rid of foreign ideas and 
foreign forms of life, forced upon her by political and 
economic processes by Western countries and Japan. ‘This 
process is’ still violently shaking Europe and the Land of 
tho Rising Sun, ‘Their front against China, united at all times 
before the Great War, has been manifestly shaken. 
Meanwhile, China, torn asunder by internal dissension, 
continues to be the same China, still animated by the spirit 
of aclf-preservation, which, at the beginning of the Nineteenth 
Century, raised the standard of war against foreign invaders. 
This standard has never sinco been lowered. All tho 
concessions by the Powers to China have been made not to 
any particular Government but to the Chinese people as a 
whole, with no regard to their political, social or economic 
achievements. ‘The once rigid grip of the foreigners is slipping, 
and there is every indication that, possibly in this present 
generation, China will succeed in casting off the last few links, 
more imaginary than real, that create in her a sone of 
inferiority among the other great nations of the'world, 
Whether peace and wisdom or dissension and war will 
gain the ascendancy when China is once more left to stand 
alone will be one of the great issues of the Twentieth Century. 
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